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Vor. LXXIH, No. 15 


The Budget Affords an Effective Control of Plant 


and quipment kxpenditures 





Recording and Controlling Expenditures for Re- 
pairs, Replacements. Improvements, and Additions 


O keep the plant and equip- 

ment operating efficiently in- 

volves a large number of con- 

stant expenditures. These ex- 
penditures may be classified as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Repairs. These expenditures 
are necessary to keep the plant and 
equipment in such condition that it 
can be operated efficiently. 

(2) Replacements. These are ex- 
penditures made to replace old equip- 
ment that is worn out and discarded. 
\fter a certain period of time, equip- 
ment reaches the point where it can 
no longer be operated profitably and 
must be replaced by new equipment. 

(3) Improvements. These are ex- 
penditures for new patents and im- 
provements to equipment, lengthening 
the life of the equipment or increasing 
the capacity or efficiency of the equip- 
ment. 

(4) Additions. 
tures for new equipment caused by 
the expansion of the business to take 
care of the increased volume of busi- 
ness 


These are expendi- 


For Effective Control 

lo maintain an effective control 
over expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment, the following are necessary : 

(1) A proper must be 
made of the expenditures to determine 
their classification, and a record must 
be kept to show correctly their effect 
on the financial the 


analysis 





condition of 
USINeSsS, 

2) A proper control must be exer- 
cise over the amount of the expendi- 
tures sufficient to provide a well-equip- 
ped and efficient plant and at the same 

me prevent the expenditure of more 
is necessary to secure this result. 


How to Record 
How to record plant and equipment 


expenditures : 

Repairs. From the accounting 
“iewpoint, repairs are usually con- 
‘idered as a current expense to be 
a Senior member of the National Accounting 





By J. J. Berliner, B. C. S. * 


HE accompanying article shows how a proper analysis of 
expenditures for plant and equipment can be made to deter- 
mine their classification, and how a record can be kept to show 
correctly their effect on the financial condition of the business. 


The budget allows the expenditures to be so controlled that 
they are sufficient to provide a well-equipped and efficient plant 


but are not 


result. 


the 
How ever. 


against the income of 
period in which they occur. 
if for any reason the cost of repairs 
fluctuates and it is desired to distribute 


charged 


the repairs evenly, it may be dene by 
estimating the average cost of repairs 
on the basis of past experience and 


future estimations, and setting up a 
reserve for repairs. Under this 
method there will be charged to ex 
pense and credited to reserve for 


repairs at the end of each period an 
amount equal to the estimated average 
As the repairs take 
place they are charged to the reserve 
Since the credit to the 
reserve account is not made until the 
end of the period, and the repairs are 
charged to it during that time, the 
account may show a debit balance dur 
ing the period, but this balance will 
be adjusted by the credit entry before 
the financial statements are compiled. 

Replacements. 
ments is not an expense of the period 
in which the replacement takes place, 
but of all the periods during which the 
equipment that is replaced has been 
used. Thus, if a machine which cost 
$2,c00 in 1922 is replaced in 1927 by 
machine the 


cost of repairs. 


for repairs. 


The cost of replace 


another 


costing same, 
each of the five vears should be 


charged with a part of the cost. If 
the scrap value of the machine is $200, 
the five years must be charged with 
$1,800 for 
each year. Since the actual expendi- 
tures any particular equipment 
take place at one time, and not during 
each year of its use, it is customary 


» » . 
($2,000—$200), or $360 


for 


in excess of the amount 


necessary to secure this 





to credit the estimated depreciation to 
Depreciation account 
expense account 
When an 


sold or discarded, it is charged against 


a Reserve for 
and 
the 


to debit an for 


same amount. asset is 
the 


the 


reserve account. By this means, 


cost of equipment is charged 


against the income of the periods 
which benefit from its use. 
Improvements. When improve- 


ments are made, future periods will be 
benefited either through the increased 
efficiency of the equipment concerned, 
or through its longer life, and hence 
the postponement of replacement costs. 
In any case, since future periods are 
to receive the benefit of such improve- 
ments, these periods should bear their 


cost. Hence, improvements 


are 
charged to asset accounts, and are not 
the accounts of 
the period in which they are incurred 

\dditions \s additions, like im 
provements, are expected to benefit 
their not 
charged to the period in which they 


reflected in expense 


future periods, cost is 


are obtained, but is distributed over 
the they 
used, by means of the periodical de- 


periods during which are 


preciation charger. Hence, additions 

are a capital, and not revenue, charge. 
Two Main Groups 

the foregoing, plant 

expenditures 


Summarizing 


and equipment can be 


divided into two main 

(1) Those which are 
to maintain the 
Repairs and replacements are included 
Such expenditures may 
They 


groups: 
made in order 
present equipment. 
in this group. 


be termed maintenance costs. 


must be included in the periodical ex- 
pense accounts. 
(2) which 


dition to 


lhose represent an ad 
the the 
Improvements and additions are in 
cluded in this group. 
tures are termed plant and equipment 


assets of business. 


Such expendi 


costs and are charged to the asset 


account. 


Controlling Expenditures 


lo exercise effective control 


over 
disbursements for plant and equip 
ment, the following things are 


needed. 
(r) 

results of past operations and serve as 
the basis of future plans. 

\fter all the available data has 
been considered, the plans which have 
been formulated must be expressed in 
workable 


on plant and equipment. 


Data must be available to show 


means of a budget 
Sometimes 


two budgets are made, one on main 


form by 


tenance costs and one on the cost of 
improvements and additions. 
quirements for 
similar to make their joint discussion 


The re 


each are sufficiently 


possible. 


(3) After the budget is completed, 
it is necessary to have records and 
reports prepared which will make 


possible the control of such expendi 
tures and the the 
budget plans. 

The data required to serve as a 
basis for the plant and 
equipment expenditures may be ob 
tained from the 


enforcement of 


control of 
four following 
sources : 

(1) The accounting and statistical 
records with reference to past experi 
ence. 

(2) Calculations based on predeter 


mined factors. 
(3) The consideration of future 
plans. 


(4) The investigation and study of 
experts. 
Effect of Production Program 
To control expenditures for plant 
and equipment, it is necessary to make 
(17) 








18 (2052) 
first, a proper classification of the 
plant and equipment and secondly an 
accurate estimate of plant and equip- 
ment expenditures. In a manufactur- 
ing business, for instance, plant and 
equipment expenditures will vary with 
If the pro- 

increased, 


the production program 
duction 
it will be necessary to do one or both 
of two things: (1) 
equipment; (2) use present equipment 


program is to be 
secure additional 
more extensively. In either case, ad- 
ditional expenditures will be incurred 
and the amount of their production 
capacity can be estimated. For past 
production capacity to be obtained ac- 
curately, a unit of 
equipment is necessary 


record of each 

If the present equipment is to be 
used more intensively, this will in 
crease the maintenance cost, and an 
estimate of this must be 
made. It obvious that a 


increase 
should be 
change in the 


production program 


may not affect all the equipment of 
the business to the same extent. For 
instance, it may be planned to increase 
the output of only one department; 
and, if the previous maintenance ex- 
pense ol this department is shown 
separately from that of other depart- 
ments, a estimate of 

It will be 


know 


more accurate 
the increase can be made 
however, to more 


than the total cost of the maintenance 


necessary, 
of the department. The new program 
altect units of 
equipment in the department 
than it will others. It is desirable, 
therefore, to have records which will 


will probably some 


more 


show each unit of equipment in the 
department, and the maintenance ex- 
pense incurred on it. This is accom 


plished by keeping a plant ledger. 
Plant Ledger 

A plant ledger is a record which 
contains an account with each unit of 
plant and equipment. It serves as a 
subsidiary record to the controlling 
account or accounts with plant and 
equipment kept on the main ledger. 
The plant ledger is usually kept on 

1 


cards or loose-leaf sheets, each card 


or sheet providing a record of one 
lhe size of this 
unit will depend on conditions. 


unit of equipment. 
Chere 
may be a separate account for each 
machine, or, if 


several machines of 


the same pattern and size are pur 
chased at the same time, they may all 
Each 
however, 


be recorded in one account. 
account in the plant ledger, 
should show at least tour things: 

(1) The original cost of equipment 
and the date of purchase. 

(2) The amount of depreciation 
accrued on the equipment to date. 

(3) The amount ot 
on it to date 

(4) Its present book value 


repairs made 


The repairs entered on the plant 
ledger account do not affect the value 
of the equipment since they are treated 
as an expense and are never added to 
the asset. It is, however, useful to 
have them entered on the plant ledger 
account for memorandum purposes so 
that, in making future estimates, it is 
possible to obtain information of the 
past cost of repairs, not only in total, 
but also by departments and by units. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


As equipment wears out, its replace- 
ment must be provided for. This pro- 
vision is accomplished by charging a 
certain amount to the expenses of 
each budget period and crediting a 
like amount to a reserve for depre- 
ciation. In the calculation of the de- 
preciation three things are 
considered: the original cost of the 
asset, its anticipated life, and its esti- 
mated scrap value. By subtracting the 
scrap value of the asset from _ its 
original cost, it is possible to deter- 
mine the cost of the use of the asset 
during its period of life. This cost 
is usually distributed over the period 
of its life in such a way that each 
budget is charged with its equitable 
share. 


charge, 


Effect of Future Plans 


After the maintenance costs of past 
periods, as shown by the accounting 
and statistical records, have been ob- 
tained, it is necessary to determine 
the effect of future plans on these 
for instance, a large in- 
crease in production is planned, the 
increased cost of maintenance arising 


costs. lf, 


from this increased production must 
be estimated. If new methods of 
manufacture are to be employed, the 
resulting change in maintenance cost 
must be calculated. If new equipment 
is to take the place of old, the main- 
tenance cost will be affected. If it is 
planned to keep the equipment in bet- 
ter repair so as to make it more effi- 
cient and to life, this 
change These, 
affect the 
cost of maintenance and all must be 
considered. 


prolong its 
must be 
as well as 


considered. 


other factors, 


In considering the relation of main- 
tenance cost to future plans, various 
comparisons should be made. Some 
items of maintenance cost will vary 
in proportion to production volume. 
To estimate these, it is necessary to 
determine the rates of the volume of 
production to these costs during the 
period. By applying this ratio to the 
volume of production for 
the current period, an estimate for 
the period can be 
items of 


estimated 
obtained. Some 
maintenance cost will vary 
more nearly with the floor space used 
than with the production volume. 
Therefore, the ratio of floor space 
used in the past period to these items 
of maintenance expense during the 
same periods will be obtained, and the 
ratio applied to the estimated floor 
space of the current period. Other 
items of maintenance costs may vary 
in proportion to the number of units 
of equipment used and their amount 
will be correspondingly increased. 

It is desirable that a periodical in- 
ventory or appraisal be made of plant 
and equipment and used as a means 
of checking the plant ledger and as a 
O° SIS 


for budgetary plans. By this 


means inaccuracies in depreciation 
estimates and inadequate repairs can 
be discovered and corrected. It is 
also possible that too liberal depre- 
ciation may be allowed or too exten 
sive repairs made, and such an ap- 
praisal will disclose this fact. Such 


an appraisal will also show when it is 


better to purchase a new machine, 
rather than repair an old one. 


Plant Engineer 

Many manufacturing concerns have 
on their staffs a plant engineer, who 
is responsible for the production, use, 
and maintenance of plant and equip- 
ment. The engineer should be re- 
sponsible for: 

(1) The study of improved methods 
of factory construction. 

(2) The study of present factory 
layouts and presentation for the ap- 
proval of the executive in charge of 
production or proposals for improve- 
ments based on involved and 
savings made. 

(3) The study of machinery, equip- 
ment and tools, and the presentation 
for the approval of the executive in 
charge of production of proposals for 
changes based on costs involved and 
savings made. 

(4) The preparation of a periodi- 
cal plant and equipment program 
based on studies, made in collabora- 
tion with the works, planning and 
engineering departments. 

(5) The presentation of the plant 
and equipment program to the execu- 
tive in charge of production for ap- 
proval and transmission to the cen- 
tral executive committee of the com- 
pany. 

(6) The preparation of a periodi- 
cal maintenance plan as proposed by 
the works maintenance departments 
and detailed by the works engineer- 
ing departments. 

(7) The presentation of the main- 
tenance program to the executive in 
charge of production for approval 
and transmission to the central ex- 
ecutive committee of the company. 

(8) The supervision over the ex- 
ecution of the plant and equipment 
and the maintenance programs as ap- 
proved by the central executive com- 
mittee of the company. 

(To be continued) 


costs 





Georgia Assn. Activities 
Fall Meeting of Officers and Di- 
rectors in Attendance 
ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 27.— The 
regular fall meeting of the directors 
and officers of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Georgia was 
held in Atlanta on Friday, Sept. 23. 
The meeting opened with an informal 
luncheon at the Capital City Club, 
and thirteen directors and_ officers 
were present. The afternoon was 
devoted to routine business of the 

directorate. 


Association of 


The Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia, together with the 
Georgia Manufacturers’ Association 
entertained the members of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissioners at 
a luncheon at the Hotel Biltmore on 
Wednesday, Sept 28. 

Offices of T. M. Forbes, secretary, 
and C. M. Chears, traffic manager of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia, were moved on Oct. 
1 from the Atlanta Commercial Ex- 
change building to the Atlanta Trust 
Company building at the corner of 
Marietta and Broad streets. 
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Result of Wool Conference: 


Classification Schedule Proposed 
for International Statistics 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The proposed 
classification schedule designed fo 
use in collecting international woo 
statistics was approved by the woo! 
trade at conferences in Boston, Phila 
delphia and New York last week be 
tween members of the trade an 
a Government committee composed 0: 
George T. Willingmyre, of the De 
partment of Agriculture; L. C. Con 
nor, of the U. S. Tariff Commission, 
and Frank E. Fitzpatrick, of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The conferees agreed upon 
classification schedule which provide 
for the gathering of international! 
figures on quality, condition, weight 
and value of wool. The schedule 
calls for the collection of informa 
tion on the volume of world wool 
stocks semi-annually as of April 1 
and October 1; monthly reports on 
imports, exports, and reexports of 
wool, and a monthly survey of wool 
consumption by mills. 

The reports would contain three di- 
visions covering the diameter or qual- 
itv of fiber: (1) 58s and finer, (2) 
46s to 56s inclusive, and (3) 44s and 
coarser. Carpet wool would be re- 
ported separately. In each division 
would be shown = separately — the 
figures on grease and washed wool; 
scoured, slipe or pulled wool, and “on 
skin” wool. It was recommended 
that the reports be issued showing the 
quantities and conditions as reported 
by each country, and also in clean 
content equivalent. The report on 


exports, imports, and re-exports 
would contain values in addition to 
quantities. 


The conferees laid especial stress 
upon the necessity of issuing the in- 
ternational figures as soon as they 
are available. They declared that 
unless this were done, the report 
would prove valueless in enabling the 
industry as a whole to coordinate 
production and consumption needs. 

The next step in the move for com- 
parable world wool figures, Mr. Will- 
ingmvre announced, will be to hold 
an inter-departmental meeting of 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, Department of Com- 
merce, Treasury Department, and U. 


S. Tariff Commission, which group 
will submit a final report of the 
recommendations of the wool trade, 


producers, and the Government de- 
partments, to the State Department 
for transmission to the British Am- 
bassador at Washington. 

Action at this time in the prepara- 


1 
} 


tion of a proposed classification sched 
ule for use in collecting the world 
wool figures is the result of a request 
by British wool interests through the 
British Ambassador at Washington 
for American views on the subject 
Mr. Willingmyre expressed the hop: 
that this proposed schedule will be 
acceptable to the wool  industi 
abroad, and that steps will be take: 
soon for setting up the machinery { 

collecting the world wool figures. 
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Research Man With Institute 


Mercier Goes from Bureau of 
“tandards to Textile Organization 


\lfred A. Mercier, who has been 
engaged for seven years in textile re- 
s-irch with the Bureau of Standards, 
has just joined the staff of The Cot- 

n-Textile Institute, Inc. as Research 
\ssociate. 

\Ilthough he is leaving the Govern- 
ment service, Mr. Mercier will con- 
tinue to work chiefly through the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
making studies of specific problems 
in research which may be disclosed 
by activities of the New Uses. Sec- 
tion of the Institute. 

In connection with these studies, he 
will have the use of the experimental 
cotton mill now maintained by the 
Bureau primarily for the benefit of 
the Government. The mill is on a 
small scale but is complete in every 
detail from breaker to loom. It is 
equipped to assist manufacturers who 
may wish to study improved processes 
or correct their mechanical equip- 
ment without a prolonged and expen- 
sive suspension of their plants; and 
also to provide a means for those de- 
siring to experiment with new ideas. 

One of the principal objects of Mr. 
Mercier’s studies will be to facilitate 
a larger consumption of cotton tex- 
tiles by providing additional scientific 
knowledge as to specific fabrics and 
the treatment which will make them 
best adapted for particular purposes. 
Work along these lines will be for the 
benefit of cotton textiles used by large 
industrial consumers as well as for 
finer goods used for apparel and 
household purposes. 

Mr. Mercier has had practical mill 
experience and has collaborated in 
the preparation of several technical 
reports concerning the cotton textile 
industry published by the Bureau of 
Standards. 


Textile Club Meets 


Quarters 


The Textile Club, sometimes known 
is “The Boston Textile Club,” re- 
sumed its meetings and dinners for 
the season last Saturday, following 
the usual summer vacation, the most 
notable feature of the gathering, other 
than its small numbers due to the hot 
weather, being the fact that it was the 
club’s first meeting at the Parker 
House, Boston, Mass. For many 
years the club had dined in the same 
room of Young’s Hotel, and the clos- 
ing of the latter hostelry obliged the 
secking of a new location. The Tex- 
tile Club’s membership consists of 
Operating executives of cotton mills, 
the majority of which are in Massa- 
chusetts and northern New England. 
It is one of the oldest textile organi- 

ms in the country, the Parker 
House meeting being its 42sth. 
WV lter Whipple, agent of the Nashua 
(‘ H.) Mfg. Co., is president, and 
HB. Taylor, formerly superintendent 
©! ‘he cotton division of Pacific Mills, 

rence, Mass., is  secretary- 
tre isurer. 


in New 
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Cotton-Textile Institute History 





A Review of Its First Year of 
Activity and Details of Operation 


N Oct. 19, The Cotton-Textile 

Institute, Inc., will hold in New 
York City its annual meeting cover- 
ing the first year of activity on behalf 
of the cotton textile industry of the 
United States. Its accomplishments 
are outlined as follows in a memoran- 
dum furnished by the Institute. 


1. It has effected for the first time 
in the history of textile manufactur- 
ing in this country an authoritative 
organization representing the entire 
industry. 

2. It has created a new spirit of 
cooperative effort among individual 
textile manufacturers under Walker 
D. Hines as the recognized leader 
and spokesman of the industry. Mr. 
Hines is a former Director General 
of railroads, and in 1920 and 1921 
was arbitrator of river shipping in 
Europe under the peace treaties fol- 
lowing the World War. 

3. It has put into operation three 
important and practical measures 
for developing the growth of the 
industry and thus promoting the 
welfare of the cotton grower and 
the manufacturer and consumer of 
cotton goods. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute repre- 
sents an industry which is one of the 
oldest and largest in the United 
States. This industry has an aggre- 
gate capitalization of $2,000,000,000 
and an annual output valued at a simi- 
lar amount which is greater than the 
output of all other textiles combined; 
these products are probably more di- 
versified in their daily uses than are 
the products of any other commodity ; 
and more persons are employed in 
cotton mills than in any other pri- 
mary manufacturing industry in this 
country. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute was 
chartered as a membership corpora- 
tion under the laws of the State of 
New York “to promote the progress 
and development of the cotton indus- 
try” in the United States. The 
founders of the Institute have chosen 
not to impose any theories or conclu- 
sions upon this highly mechanized in- 
dustry, but rather by analysis and 
study to provide constructive informa- 
tion and recommendations which will 
enable each member to conduct his 
business with a _ more _ intelligent 
understanding of his industry and the 
markets for his products. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute 
formed in response to the wide recog- 
nition by leaders within the industry 
that new and changing economic con- 
ditions in this country during recent 
years required more than an_indi- 
vidual or limited group point of view. 
The “Institute Idea” which had been 
tried successfully in other large 
industries presented a strong attrac- 
tion to those textile manufacturers 
who wished to put the business of 


was 


making and marketing cotton cloth on 
a sound and more effective basis. 
Sponsors of the Institute discussed 
their project more than two years 
ago, but it did not materialize until 
last year. During the late spring 
and early summer of 1926 represen- 
tatives of the principal cotton manu- 
facturing groups in southern and 
New England States held a series of 
conferences which cleared the way for 
the formation of the Institute on July 
21, 1926, with the support of manu- 
facturers representing 
18,000,000 spindles. 


upwards of 


Scope of Institute 


Since that time the membership has 
increased so that it represents ap- 
proximately 450 mills with more than 
21,540,000 spindles. 
lent to more than 


This is equiva- 
two-thirds of the 
active spindles of the country, an in- 
clusiveness which is significant from 
the fact that this organization for the 
first time has brought together almost 
all the large producers of cotton 
goods in the United States. 

Sponsors of the Institute through- 
out the period of organization found 
important Government representatives 
at all times interested in the efforts 
of the industry to take 
toward self-improvement. 


these 

The pres- 
ent position of the Institute is unique, 
therefore, in that the industry for the 
first time has been placed in a posi- 
tion to coordinate its work with the 
measures which the Department of 
Commerce and Department of Agri- 
culture have undertaken for the gen- 
eral advancement of 
agriculture. 


steps 


business and 


In seeking to “promote the progress 
and development of the cotton indus- 
try,” The Cotton-Textile Institute is 
authorized to conduct or assist trade 
researches or experiments dealing 
with the manufacture and marketing 
of cotton products; to issue publica- 
tions for the public and the trade; to 
collect statistical and trade informa- 
tion concerning domestic and foreign 
markets, the development of new uses 
and the extension of existing uses, 
credits, freight rates and improved 
methods of manufacture or distribu- 
tion. 

The Institute also is authorized to 
assist or cooperate with other organ- 
izations or Governmental bodies for 
the advancement of the cotton indus- 
try and prepare the industry for 
effective operation in national emer- 
gencies. It is not organized for profit 
and it has specifically barred legisla- 
tive and political questions from its 
activities. 

Mr. Hines, as president, is the ad- 
ministrative head of the activities of 
the Institute. Stuart W. Cramer, of 
North Carolina, and Robert Amory, 
of Massachusetts, are vice-presidents 
representing southern and New Eng- 


| 
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land sections of the industry respec- 
tively. Gerrish H. Milliken, of New 
York, is treasurer. The secretary is 
George A. Sloan, formerly associated 
with the Copper & Brass Research 
Association in a_ similar capacity. 
From a widely representative board 
ot directors, numbering 75, sixteen 
members with Mr. Hines, Mr. Cramer 
and Mr. Amory comprise the execu- 
tive committee which supervises the 
work of the Institute. 
Divided Into Sections 

At present, contacts with other im- 
portant elements of the industry 
which are concerned with the supply 
of raw material and the distribution 
of part of the finished output are 
maintained through committees or 
selected representatives. Activities 
within the membership of the Insti- 
tute are conducted through three prin- 
cipal channels—a section of new uses; 
statistics; and cost accounting. These 
in turn are developed through group 
subdivisions, each of which comprises 
mills engaged in manufacturing basi- 
cally similar products. 

The Section of New Uses has un- 
dertaken to extend existing uses of 
cotton and develop new uses. Its first 
objective is to reveal to the industry 
the immediate outlets where the use 
of cotton and cotton goods may be 
readily extended. It is cooperating 
with Governmental agencies in a com- 
prehensive census of the uses of cot- 
ton which is designed to develop im- 
portant data grade 
and staple of cotton grown and re 
quired for use in this country as well 
as organized information concerning 
the ultimate uses of cotton textiles. 
Through this section the Institute 
also represents the industry in the 
work in simplified practice and stand- 
ardization which has been started by 
the Department of Commerce in 
Washington. Wherever 
seeks to be the means of promoting 
research in problems which the indus- 
try may have in common with large 
consumers and distributors of cotton 
goods at home and abroad. 

To present a more comprehensive 
statistical view of the industry the 
Institute’s statistician is engaged in 
assembling and distributing all avail- 
able data concerning the production, 
stocks, and unfilled orders in cotton 
goods. With such additional reports 
from mills and other sources not now 
available to existing statistical agencies 
within the industry it is planned to 
furnish for the benefit of 
and the industry generally more ade- 
quate information concerning the pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption 
of cotton textiles. The value of this 
work will increase as this information 
becomes available over a period of 


concerning the 


possible it 


members 


years. 

In addition to a study of uses and 
the collection of statistics the Institute 
has undertaken to develop more ade- 
quate and accurate information con- 
cerning costs and accounting 
methods in the hope that improved 
practices of cost finding may be ap- 
plied in the industry. It is recognized 
that while this subject has engaged 

(Continued on page 86) 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Western Outerwear Meeting 





One of 
Se: 





- ; 
HE convention of the Western 
District of Knitted Outerwear 
which was held in Milwaukee, Sept 


30, was attended by 


ot knitting mills 


30 representatives 
The convention was 
the tenth annual one and was held at 

Club. It 


and at the 


the Woodmount Country 


was 


one of the shortest 


same time most successful ones in the 


history of the Western District 


After an afternoon of which 


all took part, the members of the asso 


golt at 


ciation had dinner at the Woodmount 


Country Club and a business 


meeting 


was held a 2 \shworth, business 
manager of the association, in his 
annual business report, stressed the 
need of more cooperation between 
those engaged in the industry He 


stated that considerable improvement 


In market conditions had been shown 
recently and that the outlook for the 
luture was 


very optimistic 


officers A. J. 
elected 


In the election ot 
Friedlander was 
J. A. Sand Jr 


Davies, 


Harry M 


president ; 
vice-president; I. B. 
vice 


econd and 


levy, secretary and treas- 


president ; 


ure! Mi Kriedlander was also 
elected a director for three years as 
were Harry M Levy and Ben 
\brams. \lfred Tiefenbronner was 


finish 


Shippe, resigned 


elected to the term ot E. L. 


Resolutions offered at the conven- 


tion and adopted brought out the fact 
that the Western favor 
of the District Plan of membership in 
the National 


ment of district dues 


District is in 


\ssociation with 


aSsSeSS 


Message from Secretary 


\ message from Ellerv Gordon, ex 


National 


\ssociation, 


ecutive secretary Ol the 


Knitted Outerwear 


read at the 


Was 
convention. It follows, in 
part: 


“Tl want to dwell on the pathetic 
need—the crying need—for more at- 
tention to quality and less attention to 
price. It is 
ot it—but 


generally 


an old story 


until our 


you’! e sick 
manufacturers 


insist on merchan 


selling 
dise instead of price, we shall flounder 


around in the mire of unsatisfactory 


profits and uncertain markets. 

Che national organization has for 
months maintained 
members 


a service to help 


solve their technical 
\ny knitting problem can be 
submitted to us by 


solved by a 


prob 
lems 
a member, and be 


textile engineer in the 


laboratories of the United States 
Bureau of Standards Is this serv 
ice of value? \re our members 


interested in producing better knitting 
and better 
that vou have no problems in this dis 
trict ? It can’t be that 
terent to these matters 


mechandise It is possible 


you are indit 
. 
“Doubtless we are on the road to 


methods in 
One of the 


better merchandising. 


most progressive things 


Most 
sions Held in Milwaukee 


Successful 


our National 
tion has been the fostering of Sweater 
Week, in cooperation with the Selling 
Agents’ 


ever done by \ssocia- 


\ssociation. This is some 


thing that at this minute is alive in 
your minds, since you are meeting 


first Week. 


“Here has been offered a big op- 


during the Sweater 
portunity for publicity at a minimum 
effort and been 
opened the gateway to a progressive 
upbuilding of a 


expense. Here has 
merchan- 
dising program, starting with sweaters 
and extending gradually through the 
whole line. 


permanent 


“How many ot you realize that co 
operative market promotion, under the 
your National 
tion, is the modern way ? 


euidance of Associa 
How many 


of you realize that it 1s not only the 

















° . . ake “xtensive ‘pe : t 
> duct in the South gained 65.4% and make exten a ae 
modern way, but the only way? | \ all de get, Hovey dam. In the meantime the plant 
E > “nol: , - eas 
Modern business competition makes an coon W aS anes Om Jf /0- : will be operated by the steam auxiliar, 
The gains of the South are large in 
Per cent of Per cent’ of 
increase or increase or 
decrease (—) decrease 
1923- 1921- 1923-1921 
Class and section 1925 1923 1921 1925 1925 Class and section 1925 1423 1921 1925 1925 
Cotton goods Towels and _ toweling, 
Total value wash cloths, bath Square Yards 
United States $1,714,367,787 $1,901,125,703 $1,278,220,831 98 34.1 mats, and wiping and 
Cotton-growing states 920,107,255 978,282,995 561,815,429 50 654 polishing cloths 
New England states 607,925,188 720,472,350 575,104,280 —15 6 5.7 United States 126,565,750 122,645,597 119,924,665 3.2 59 
Cotton-growing states 96,323,500 87,415,092 72,586,298 10.2 327 
Woven goods (over 12 New England states 8,442,932 6,418,358 617,608,473 31.5 a2 1} 
inches in width Turkish ® 
United States United States 50,662,751 47,445,632 39,244,281 6:3 3.1 
Pounds 2,070,985,006 2,205.432.778 1,741,591,232 61 18 9 Cotton-growing States 42,884,804 36,392,645 30,091,167 17.8 42.6 
Square yards 7,741,568,028 8,264,219,579 — 6,703,835,942 63 155 All other ® 
Value $1,245,139,031 $1,398,901,764 $956,731,860 —11.0 30.1 United States 75,902,999 75,199,965 80,680,384 9 5.4 
Cotton-growing states Cotton-growing States 53,438,696 @ 51,022,447 42,495,131 iz 25.8 
Pounds 1,346,922,487 1,355,759,951  1,015,878,356 7 32.6 Osnaburgs ® 
Square yards 4$,842,005,472 4,767,309,272  3,620,559,108 16 33.4 United States 118,068,963 109,101,142 100,039,127 82 18.0 
Value $653,000,522  $706,513,963  $422,341,753 76 546 Cotton-growing States 116,675,044 101,730,496 (5) 14.7 
New England states Bedspreads and quilts 
Pounds 580,081,919 713,216,097 627,743,501 17.4 6.2 (crochet, marseilles, 
Square yards 2,607 368,068 3,143,580,641 2,809,820,228 —17.1 7.2 and satin) 
Value $459,897,228  $563,108,841  $444,435,688 —18 3 3.5 United States 52,636,525 35,690,784 31,827,991 775 «6654 
Cotton-growing States 26,130,171 11,287,025 10,878,019 131.5 140 2 
Sheetings Square yards New England States 24,982,789 23,518,461 19,893,272 62 25.6 
United States 1,638,168,738  1,695,529,069  1,600,998,979 3.4 2.3 Tobaceo, cheese, butter, 
Cotton-growing states 1,318,671,398  1,305,820,140  1,195,389,603 1.0 10.3 bunting, and band- 
New England states 270,166,289 329,035,866 352,571,097 17.9 23 4 age cloths 
lire fabries United States 451,633,354 402,312,139 274,255,642 12.3 64.7 
United States 242,126,459 226,555,107 95,656,536 69 153.1 Cotton-growing States 6 123,937,084 137,418,047 98,068,082 9.8 26 4 
Cotton-growing states 112.975.565 86.217.907 25.408.26) 310 3431 New England States 245,830,893 254,833,147 9 153,374,313 2 
New England states 00,936,559 97.742.894 60,159,584 20 51.2 Cotton table damask, in 
int adinth the piece or other- 
United States 1,166 S74 053 1,578,196 293 1 157 6S0 495 261 8 l nited States 53,468,207 40,905,122 $3,120,428 30.7 24 
et ngs tah pe ee we 154,838 1,012,068,327 702,997,251 —10.4 28.9 Cotton-growing States 28,603,990 31,876,341 3 —13.2 
New England states 257,096,645 44,160,570 435,171,338 —52 8 —40.9 New England States. 24,575,663 8,076,249 3 212.2 
I'wills and sateens Ticks 
United States 532,830,805 489,380,066 384,635,533 89 38.5 United States 48,362,153 53,499,190 46,524,741 —9 6 +.9 
Cotton-growing states 227,710,989 160,479,897 109,560,311 41.9 107.8 Cotton-growing States 33,669,069 36,359,084 7.4 
New England states TOR851 288,703,542 234,427,583 4.8 17.2 New England States. 10,825,708 12,898,245 16.1 
~hirtings ———. and cotton 
United States 455,396,750 341,224,666 300,719.90 33.5 5 worsteds 
Cotton-growing states. 205'302.733 214252312 130328290 37.9 1263 United States. . . 29,131,065 = 20,052,012 = 22,979,501 39.0 26.5 
New England states 156.851.723 123,853,206 167,788,786 26.6 6.5 Cotton-growing States 20,637,866 13,972,459 ) 47 
Ginghams New England States. 2,247,998 3,158,764 28.8 
United States 356,475,999 571,664,554 536,608,509 —37.6 —33 6 agg Poe ng ge oe 
Cotton-growing states. 184,370,775 288,217,648 225,526,731 —36.0 —18.2 United States 1,126,634,357 1,120,346,631 $94,031,274 6 26 
oo 1 oo a TE STR ee 208,056,088 —#1./ 12 Cotton-growing States 611,252,917 525,405,371 488,320,812 16.3 25.2 
Cotton flannel, (canton New England States 536,944,113 557,598,697 511,984,571 —3.7 4 
flannel, flannelettes,and Y: af sale 
; arns, for sale 
blanketings : k : ee : 2 United States 626,356,804 620,725,267 484,218,907 O09 294 
Un ted States S40, 415,819 81 396 BS4 294 1e,750 10 7 15 ) Cotton-growing States 490,781,024 451,634,879 347,875,291 hy 41 1 
Cotton-growing states. = 184,413,628 192,187,132 145,252,141 —4.0 27.0 New England States. 109,122,875 113,309,662 104,393,496 —3.7 45 
New England states 156,002,191 189,207,681 149,465,609 —17 5 4.4 Cotton waste, for sale 
ene = ae United States 417,094,448 378,640,237 271,775,280 10.2 53.5 
-—_ Ik oe othe Ste Cotton-growing States 228,117,859 190,759,043 117,530,729 19.6 “1 
table fiber and silk New England States. 172,547,874 172,783,013 144,112,585 —0.1 19 
except silk-striped 
eee a 177.106.868 160,848.235 6.558.908 17.4 3844 ' United States totals cover cotton-growing States, the New England States, Delawar: 
‘ selec attiatehas 07 105-41 . 10.477 997 = 161 * Illinois Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania al 
stg that rap erea Tt em nae bs 84n 410 as ar oe Wisconsin. Cotton-growing States comprise Alabama, Arkansas, California, Georg 
— aenoryes > 131,345,41 34,195,189 12.2 330.9 Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolit 
Denims Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia 
United States 180,491,656 225,640,344 168,126,957 —20.0 7.4 2 No comparable data available c 
Cotton-growing states 6 156,357,273 186,778,070 137,545,584 163 13.7 3 For 1921 the classes ‘Cord’’ and “ All other’’ were reported together as Tit 
New England states 22,950,331 634,802,177 30,558,673 31.1 24.9 fabries, other than duck.”’ 
Lawns, nainsooks, can 4 Excludes statistics for 1 establishment to avoid disclosing its operations; include! 
brics and similar mus in “ All other products.” 
lins 5 Statistics can not be shown without disclosing operations of individual establishment 
United States 326,087,427 367,209,215 3 89 —11.2 —16.9 6 Excludes statistics for 2 establishments to avoid disclosing their operations; includ: 
Cotton-growing states. © 105,498,813 87,501,636 78,278,961 20.6 34.8 — in “All other products.’ 
New England states 215,966,959 268,066,419 313,824,113 —19.4 —31 2 Statistics for cotton-growing States can not be shown without disclosing operati 
Drills of individual establishments. 
United States 286,114,586 303,420,862 191,715,280 5.7 92 § Excludes data for Turkish towels and toweling which can not be shown witt 
Cotton-growing states 4265,523,507 277,835,361 167,180,948 44 iS 8S disclosing operations of individual establishments. 
ae I ee 8,384,867 12,931,248 19,084,862 —35 2 —56.1 ®* Statistics for New England can not be shown without disclosing operations of i 
lushes, velvets, velve- 


teens, etc 
United States 33,4 
New I ngland states 7 


78,404 


7,093,826 


27,710,667 
7,500,839 








cooperative market promotion on an 
industry-wide basis a positive neces- 
sity, if our business—vour individual 
business—expects to successfully com- 


pete on the markets. We have, un- 


Census Shows 





October 8, 1927 


fortunately, not in the past been in 
position to successfully compete at a 
times—as witness the slump of 192: 
Let us carry on from this small star 


and never again be caught napping 


Cotton Trends 





Gravitation Toward 


South Indicated by 


Comparison of 1925 with 1923 and 1921 


HE detailed census of cotton man- 

ufacturers for 1925 just issued by 
the Dept. of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., lists the various products cover- 
ing all cotton fabrics over 12 inches 
in width made in the United States, 
the cotton growing, or southern 
States and the New England States. 

\lthough this shows a comparison 
between the vears 1921, 1923 and 1925 


only, it indicates graphically the 
growth of the South. In the four 


years from 1921 to 1925 the value of 
product in the United States in- 
creased 34.1%, the value of the pro- 
















vidual establishments. 


Percentages higher than 
11,510,406 20 8 190.9 


3,779,799 > 100.9 





twills an 
drills, an 


tire fabrics and cords, in 
shirtings, in 
in bedspreads and quilts. About tl 
only New Englan 
shows a gain in those four years 

cotton table damask, but it has hel 
its own on cheese cloth, bunting an 


bandage cloths. 


sateens, in 


item on which 


Specific data ai 
given below, most of the figures ex 
cept where otherwise specified bei 
in square vards. 





Linen Thread Co. of Massachusetts 
North Grafton, Mass., has given the co1 
tract to the E. D. Ward Co., Worcester 
Mass., to 











1,000 are not shown. 


ll Twine, cordage and rope, cotton small wares, batting, wadding, mattress felts, « 
laps, roping, sliver, rovings, ‘ 


All other cotton products,’ and “ All other products 
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Propose Silk Mill Body 


Organization Committee of Broad 
Silk Men Appointed 

At a meeting held last Monday 
evening at the rooms of the Silk As- 
sociation of America in New York 
there was full discussion among the 
5 broad silk manufacturers present 
m the feasibility of forming an or- 
ganization. The movement was in- 
tiated by T. J. Mitchell and several 
others last spring and this was the 
first general meeting to be held as a 
result. 

The action of the meeting was the 
ippointment of a committee to work 
with the criginal group on details of 
irganization, the next meeting to be 
subject to the call of this enlarged 
comunittee. 

The name proposed for the organi- 
vation is the Silk Mill Owners’ Asso- 
ciation. It appears possible that the 
body will function as a subsidiary of 
the Silk Association, thus enjoying 
many of the facilities which have been 
built up by the latter organization. 
he matter is, however, subject to 
revision as the result of 
the organization committee. 


action by 


H. Schneiwind, Jr., president of the 
Silk Association of America promised 
those present the full cooperation of 
his organization. 

T. J. Mitchell as chairman gave the 
following purposes of the new organi- 
zation: To promote the general wel- 
fare of the broad silk industry and to 
bring about closer and more friendly 
relationships among manufacturers; 
to promote fair trade practices; to 
promote and develop more markets 
for silk; to develop and encourage 
more accurate methods of accounting 
and costs determination. 

The. chairman in his opening ad- 
declared that manufacturers 
must always face a buyer’s market as 
long as unrestricted production and 
mid-season price continue. 

On the charge of 
Monday night’s meeting were: T. J. 


dress 


changes 


committee in 


Mitchell, Irving Lewin, Louis R. 
Nash, Otto  Roessell and Henry 
Cohen. They will continue to work 


tor the new organization and will be 
assisted by a supplementary commit- 
tee composed of M. J. Fox, A. S. 
Leeves, R. W.. Rosendale, R. P. 
Smith, B. Stohn, A. H. Eastmond, G. 
J. Shautz, F. Stave, A. W. Orth and 
(;. Schottland. 


TEXTILE 


WORLD 


Boston Convention Features 





Cotton Textile Ins 
and Interesting 


Humidity On Perform- 
Basis” and “Developing 
Cotton Manutacturing” will be topics 
of major importance during discus- 
sions at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers in the Copley Plaza, Bos- 
ton, October 26 and 27. Another fea- 


eae TING 


ance 


ture of the technical section of the 
program will be a motion picture 
showing the manufacture of rayon 
yarns. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, its 


progress to date and the activities it 
plans for the immediate future will be 
the subject of addresses at the open- 
ing business session of the convention 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 26. Mayor 
Malcolm B. Nichols will welcome the 
manufacturers to Boston, President 
W. B.. MacColl will the 
gathering and the meeting will then 
be turned over to the chairman, Rob- 
ert Amory, vice president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. The other 
speakers, all of them representatives 
of the Institute, will include: George 
A. Sloan, Secretary; Ernest C. Morse, 
who is in charge of the New Uses 
Section; Paul B. Halstead, Statis- 
tician, and George W. Duncan, Cost 
Engineer. 


address 


Style Revue and Dinner Dance 

Entertainment 
the evening 
show 


will be provided in 
the annual 
will be held in connection with 
a dinner dance. The revue 
promises features of exceptional 
merit. The number of exhibitors and 
dresses to be shown indicate greater 
competition for the prizes 
The exhibit is becoming an increas- 
ingly important factor in the world of 
fashion. Style experts of the coun- 
try will be present, for the revue is 
regarded throughout the industry as 
an advance showing of the types of 
fabric which will be the most popular 
in the coming spring and summer 
and the smart and_ ultra 
fashionable in cotton and cotton and 
rayon dresses. 


when style 


fashion 


offered. 


also”. of 


Humidification and Manufacturing 
encountered in humid 
ifying mills will be the topic of papers 
by authorities on that subject at the 


Problems 


aT yeet Viti ilti1iti1i 1) oe 


Bee aed 2 eee ae 


titute, Style Show 
Technical Papers 


meeting Thursday, 


papers will be read by 


Oct. 27. The 
\. W. Thomp- 
son, of Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; W. M. Traiton of American 
Moistening Co., Providence; and A. FE. 
Stacey, Jr., Carrier Engineering Cor- 
poration, Boston. Following the read- 
ing there will be a discussion led by 
Charles M. Mumford and Frank M. 
Gunby, textile engineers, and Richard 
Knowland, chemical engineer. 

President W. B. MacColl 


clined to serve again at this the com 


has de 


pletion of his second term and his suc- 
cessor and other officers will be elected 
at the meeting Thursday afternoon. 
J. M. Barnes, president of the Barnes 
and Sidney S. 


Textile Service Co., 


Firestone Buys 
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Paine, president of the Textile De- 
velopment Co., the 
gathering on Cotton 
Manutacturing,” 
tion of officers and presentation of re 
ports. 


will address 
“Developing 


previous to the elec 


This meeting will close with 
the showing of a motion picture, ‘The 
Manufacture of Rayon Yarns.” 


Banquet Arrangements Incomplete 
rhe 


ments 


committee making 
the 
working to complete the program tor 
Mem 


Lin 


arrange 


for convention is now 


the banquet Thursday night 
bers of the committee include: 
Boston; © 


coln Baylies (chairman) 


F. Broughton, New Bedford; Gordon 
Harrower, Providence: P. D. Howe, 
Boston; E. H. Marble, Worcester; 
Frank Mauran, West Warwick, R. | 
Cc. B. Nichols, Boston; \ W. 
Reynolds, Boston; Robert G. Vickery, 
Boston, and Walte1 Whipple Nashua. 
N. H 


Manomet No. 4 





Will Start Operating on Double 


Shift 


O* Oct. I the Firestone lire 
& Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, 
exercised the option which they had 
held for the Manomet No. 4 mill 
New Bedford, Mass., pending an in- 
vestigation of local conditions. This 
magnificent plant, the largest tire 


fabric yarn unit in the world, contains 
115,200 spindles and 64 tire 
It was built in 
demand for tire yarns was beyond the 
capacity of the then existing mills to 
and it adapted 
for this product and the 


Before the 


fabric 


looms. 1920 when the 


make was especially 


most 
mill 


to operate the depression 


has 
modern equipment. 
was ready 
set in, with the resulting over-produc 
tion of tire yarns. It has never been 
operated at capacity and much of the 
machinery has not been operated at 
The mill 
is finely laid out and equipped with 
The 
building is about 1,187 feet long and 
168 feet wide. 


all and is practically new. 


every modern accessory. main 


the Firestone 


Operate a 


It is understood that 


people, who already tire 
varn mill in Fall River, will start up 
the 
be put through and will operate it on 


a two shift 


the plant as soon as cotton can 


schedule as thev do their 


da 


Basis in 


Near Future 


Fall River plant. It will probably be 
three 
reach full production 
of carded tire varns will be made, and 


two or months before it will 


\ high grade 


the combers, with which the mill is 
now equippd, were not included in 
the sale and are being taken out. 
Manomet No. 4 was built to operate 


its spinning on single shift, while the 


carding, preparatory, and twisting de 
partments were planned to run double 
shift to balance the spinning. If the 
whole plant is put on a two shift basts 
it may be necessary to install some 
additional machinery 

The fact that after caretul investi 
gation of conditions all over the coun 


try and with their own experience in 


Fall River, this company finally de 
cided to operate this plant in New 
Bedford instead of removing the ma 


chinery elsewhere, is naturally hailed 
and encouraging 
New En 


facing liquidation 


as a significant 


decision for other rland mills 
that are 


It will be remembered that Manomet 


No. 3 was sold to the Nashawena Mills 
some time ago, and the machinery ot 
No. 1 and No. 2 mills, all of which ts 
in excellent condition, 1s now being 


removed 


rapidly liquidated and 


Manomet No. 4 Mill, New Bedford, Mass., Purchased by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


HE outstanding feature of the month of Sep- 
tember, as reflected by the index numbers 
for the cotton group, is the fact that the steady 
upward trend of prices of yarns and cloths has 
been checked only slightly by the wide speculative 
fluctuations in raw cotton prices. 
The outstanding feature of the month in the 
wool group has been the slow but steady advance 





COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Aver. Group 
Date Gray Colored for Aver- 
Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 


July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 6100 8 100 
January, 1919 235 278 280 295 288 279 


SS he 228 221 228 238 233 226 
bas tea wx 283 321 3872 292 330 321 
September 236 314 350 315 331 319 
October .... 278 324 387 320 8=6351 837 
January, 1920 314 448 464 411 435 427 
nl spaene 339 531 495 416 455 460 
7 827 425 405 423 414 407 
September . 253 290 300 413 359 335 
October .... 190 229 248 362 308 282 
January, 1921 131 142 176 203 190 175 
Pe seese-« if 116 188 182 161 147 
a bwee swe 97 112 133 176 155 141 
September 148 160 72 194 184 175 
October .... 160 179 198 208 203 193 
January, 1922 146 168 174 206 191 182 
Ds. thee. 144 156 168 209 189 178 
ee 178 182 190 200 195 189 
September 171 186 194 195 194 189 
October .... 177 192 206 201 203 197 
January, 1923 225 225 220 230 225 225 
| ere 231 239 224 242 233 234 
Pe cones, 17 197 190 236 486212 211 
September .. 224 215 207 224 215 216 
October .... 237 222 212 225 219 219 
January, 1924 278 241 228 243 236 239 
EE isde-eie @ 220 211 192 194 193 198 
SD hie es coin 270 198 186 191 189 196 
September 197 191 188 190 189 190 
October .... 195 196 187 189 188 199 
January, 1925 192 197 195 173 184 187 
ea 196 194 193 180 187 188 
DE eases ee 197 183 185 176 181 182 
September .. 189 191 192 174 183 185 
Octoner .... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
January, 1926 167 175 177 162 170 171 
ER: ‘cinwsiee 1538 163 161 155 158 159 
ad see ne 149 149 151 141 146 147 
September . 137 158 158 144 151 152 
October .... 106 141 147 144 146 148 
January, 1927 107 134 140 140 140 138 
February 113 136 143 141 142 140 
March 114 137 144 142 143 140 
| 118 136 14 142 143 140 
Se 128 142 145 142 143 143 
Fe 135 147 152 144 148 147 
July 143 149 156 145 151 150 
August 163 169 175 151 163 164 
September 176 180 187 166 177 177 


SEPTEMBER INDEX NUMBERS 


in worsted yarns, despite the sideways trend of 
top prices, and of raw wool prices until the fourth 
week of the month. 


In the wool group the indices of tops and cloths 
for the fourth week are identical with the monthly 
index, which is the average for the month. For 
that week the wool index is 185, or an advance of 
5 points for the month, while the yarn index is 
189, or an advance of 4 points for the month; 
these compare with monthly averages of 182 and 
187 respectively. The failure of the top index to 
advance in sympathy with that of raw wool and 
that of yarns is probably due in part to the fact 
that few new contracts were placed during the 
month, and in part to keen competition for busi- 
ness among topmakers who are fairly well sup- 
plied with low-priced wool. The available supply 
of wool in domestic markets is so small, and prices 
in foreign markets are relatively so much higher 
than in the domestic market, that it is most un- 
likely that tops will lag behind wool unless there 
should be an unexpected slump in demand for 
yarns and cloths. The lack of change in the cloth 
index during the month is merely a seasonal mat- 
ter and has no significance. 


For the fourth week of the month the indices 
for the cotton group were as follows: Cotton, 
172; yarns, 179; gray goods, 187; colored goods, 
167; group average, 177. Only cotton and yarns 
were lower than the monthly average, cotton 
being 4 points below the monthly average and 12 
points below the high for the month; yarns were 
one point below the monthly average and only 
three points below the high for the month. Gray 
goods were 2 points below the high for the month, 
while colored goods at 167 were the high for the 
month and 15 points above the August average. 
The stability of yarn and cloth prices during the 
month as compared with the 17 point range be- 
tween the high and low of cotton is demonstrated 
by the fact that the margin between high and low 
on yarns was only 4 points, on gray goods only 
5 points and on colored goods only 2 points. Oc- 
tober is always a crucial month in the raw cotton 


market, and the yarn and cloth markets are in 
excellent condition to weather any temporary de- 
cline in cotton prices and to take advantage of any 
permanent advance. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and use of 
the index numbers may be addressed to TEXTILE 
Wor tp, Statistical Department, 65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 





WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 








Date Group 
Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av’ge 

July 31, 1914.....+ 100 100 100 100 100 
January, 1919..... 272 296 290 237 278 
BE kskceccceece 242 282 273 237 # 258 
ee ance. i 269 290 238 237 272 
September ........ 284 332 378 237 291 
SEE bie cibisunian 286 3838 3884 240 294 
January, 1920..... 304 835 412 810 836 
DES vietscasen oh 276 3384 448 331 4352 
DUE baies wehbe sce 241 258 384 3820 £3815 
September ........ 199 224 320 311 285 
Se 189 213 3802 3804 276 
January, 1921..... 129 148 186 224 193 
EE -s Liannic'séa0 30% 120 148 177 192 173 
eee 112 139 172 192 170 
September ........ 107 132 165 189 165 
CORNER ks devacceus 114 135 162 188 165 
January, 1922..... 128 163 179 182 178 
BEE Siceves sans 165 185 185 184 182 
PE snikvieodenw asi 189 202 196 188 198 
September ......% 192 202 199 190 194 
OCtODEE .ccccccces 199 209 208 191 199 
January, 1923..... 212 225 227 203 213 
ER ree whip aaie a5 222 230 284 225 #228 
DE Sica dice bee aiacbc 222 223 283 228 #£«227 
September ...... 210 215 228 22% 222 
GEtEbGP 2 ccscccces 205 213 222 224 220 
January, 1924..... 217 227 221 223 228 
1. GP aeeagaie ee 216 230 223 219 221 
SRE 191 209 212 219 £218 
September ........ 217 226 217 22 220 
SE «ca weede ee 227 237 #=+%224 +226 £228 
nuary, 1925..... 264 268 253 228 244 
om Phi eaeen oes 219 234 230 241 238 
SEED oka saves wenn 216 4217 216 239 227 
September ........ 213 209 212 227 21% 
October .cccveccces 216 212 212 227 220 
January, 1926..... 215 218 211 229 # «1221 
April : cen ches 181 193 198 224 208 
BEE esus en 6000 04's 173 184 189 215 199 
September .... = 177 182 190 209 197 
October 178 186 193 209 198 
q ry, 178 187 190 209 198 
ar 179 186 188 211 198 
March .....-.- 178 183 184 211 196 
April ..ccceces ° 177 182 184 211 196 
DE 6 ban veceeealen 175 180 182 211 195 
JUNE 22... se eeees 177 180 «6182 «211 = 195 
BERT ccccccseesace 180 183 183 211 196 
August ........-. 180 1838 185 211 197 
September . 182 1838 187 211 198 





Textile Safety Men Meet . 





committee chairmen submitted by R. 
Sherman of the United States 
Finishing Co., Norwich, Conn., chair- 


: : : ; ‘ ; man of the nominating committee, 
Safety Practices in Mills Described—H. C. : ee ee ae a 
was elected: Chairman, H. C. Wash- 


mittee, the Officers and G. W. Cook, 
Eng. Representative. 
Textile Men Attending 


Among the representatives of textile 
mills attending the sessions were the 





Washburn of New Bedford Elected Chairman 


l the annual meeting of the Tex 
tile Section of the National 
Safety Council, held in Chicago, 
September 27 and 28, unusually in- 
teresting papers were read on safety 
practices in cotton, wool, silk and 
carpet mills, and it was also reported 
that the textile safety code for cotton 
mills is practicallt completed, that for 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing works 
is about 70% complete, while that 
for woolen and worsted mills is still 
in progress, a first draft being ex 
pected in the near future 
G. W. Cook, supervising engineer 
of the Travelers Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., acted as chairman of the 
sessions, and following the reports ot 
officers and committees, the following 
addresses were presented at the first 
“First Aid and Accident 
Arthur Barlow. chair- 


session: 


Prevention,” 


man executive committee, Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa,; “Safe 
Practices in a Silk Mill” by G. S. 
Bohlin, Cheney Bros., South Man- 
chester, Conn., and reported in the 
October 1 issue of TEXTILE WorLD; 
“Safe Practices in a Woolen and 
Worsted Mill,” by Ignatius MacNulty, 


chairman Department of Labor, 
American Woolen Co. 
At the second session D. Frank 


Lord, works engineer, M. J. Whittall 
\ssociates, Worcester, Mass., spoke 
on “Organizations and Functions of 
A Safety Committee in a Carpet 
Mill,” and H. C. Washburn, safety 
engineer, Fisk Rubber Co., Ninigret 
Division, New Bedford, Mass., spoke 
of “New Developments and Safe- 
guards for Textile Machinery.” 
The New Officers 


The following list of officers and 


burn, safety engineer, Fisk Rubber 
Co., Ninigret Division, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Vice Chairman, Dr. R. P. 
Knapp, Cheney Bros., South Man- 
chester, Conn.; Secretary, D. Frank 
Lord, works engineer, M. J. Whittall 
Associates, Worcester, Mass.; Chair- 
man Membership Committee, H. W. 
Donald, American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Chair- 
man Statistical Committee, Harvey 
Saul, United States Finishing Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Chairman Bulletin 
Committee, Leonard Howard, service 
manager, Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
S. C.; Chairman Publicity Committee, 
Arthur Barlow, chairman, Executive, 
Safety Committee, Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Engineering Rep- 
resentative, G. W. Cook, supervising 
engineer, Travelers 
Hartford, 


Insurance Co., 


Conn.; Executive Com- 


following: Dr. R. P. Knapp, Cheney 
Bros., South Manchester, Conn. ; 
Irving Conklin, safety director, 
Standard Textile Products Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Leonard Howard, serv 
ice manager, Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
S. C.; R. B. Sherman, United States 
Finishing Co., Norwich, Conn. ; iS; 
Bohlin, Cheney Bros., South Man- 
chester, Conn.; Ignatius MacNulty, 
chairman, Dept. of Labor, American 
Woolen Co., Boston, Mass.; John 
Rennie, safety engineer, Joseph Ban 
croft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
G. W. Morgan, safety director, Bear 
Brand Hosiery Co., Kankakee, IIl.; 
Louis Duckmann, chief engineer, 
Oscar Heineman Silk Corp., Chicago, 
Ill.; D. Frank Lord, works engineer, 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Worcestet 
Mass.; H. C. Washburn, safety en 
gineer, Fisk Rubber Co., Nimigret 
Division, New Bedford, Mass. 
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that have an important bearing on the cotton 
price situation. One is the fact that the 
inor fluctuations in the crop estimate that are 

»w contemplated as possibilities, are not very 

uportant factors in determining the world’s 
ivailable supply of American cotton. This is true 
simply because the world carry-over is so large 
that a difference of a few hundred thousand bales 
in the crop makes but a small fraction of the 
total supply. The second fact is that cotton prices 
are now decidedly high. Raw cotton seems to 
be so high in comparison with the general price 
level and particularly with silk and wool that con- 
sumption is likely to be curtailed. 

Both of these facts, while they do not neces- 
sarily mean lower prices for cotton than now 
obtain, do indicate that the probabilities are 
against any sustained advances. As we said a 
month ago, price levels much above 20 cents are 
to be regarded as highly speculative and advances 
are not likely to be sustained. 


Bull Points 


The bull points affecting raw cotton prices are 
as follows: 


J iat now we are impressed with two facts 


(1) The recent cold, wet weather and threats 
of early frost have operated to prevent improve- 
ment in the condition of the crop, delaying the 
opening of bolls and doubtless damaging the 
grade of cotton in the fields. Reports of serious 
weevil damage continue to be confirmed and the 
infested area appears to have spread northward. 
There has been considerable shedding, and the 
top crop is universally agreed to be extremely 
small. 

(2)*Practically all estimates place the crop at 
under 13,000,000 bales, which figure would be 
less than the probable world consumption and 
mean a decrease in the next carry-over. 

(3) The margins of spinners and cotton manu- 
facturers have shown an upward trend, average 
gray goods margins being above normal and 
yarn margins the nearest to normal since Janu- 
ary, 1926. 

(4) The mills are reported to be fairly well 
booked and their stocks of goods are believed to 
be reasonable if not small. 

(5) The Cotton Textile Merchants’ Association 
ot New York reports average sales to be above 
production and unfilled orders to have increased. 


















Slight Lag 


TEXTILE WORLD 


E TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


in Demand but Goods Values 


Will Follow Raw Cotton, says‘Dr. Haney 


August wholesale dry goods sales increased more 
than usual for the season. 

(6) The technical position of the market for 
futures has been strengthened and the momentum 
of the speculative market still appears to favor 
some advance. 


Bear Points 


On the other hand, the bear points deserve 
serious consideration. 


(1) The world carry-over of American cotton 


Textile World Analyst 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, 
Director, New York University, Business Re- 
search Bureau, which regularly appears on this 
page, considers various branches of the textile | 
industry from week to week. The conclusions | 
reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and | 
generally apply to a time two or three months 
ahead. The Analyst is based on statistical data 
and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


“ 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Raw cotton prices at present levels 
(around 22c) are highly speculative, 
with the possibility of a sharp run-up | 
on bullish news, but the probability of 
falling below 20c by spring. 

2. Textile replacement margins, though 
improved, indicate a tendency of de- 
mand to lag. Textile prices depend | 
largely on the raw cotton market and 
will do no more than hold steady unless | 
there is a change in the level of raw | 
material values. 
























is very large. It is estimated by the International 
Spinners’ Association at over 8,300,000 bales, by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at about 
7,800,000 bales, and by the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle at 7,677,000 bales. We think 


that it is clearly : over 7,600,000 bales. 
World mill stocks alone were on July 31 about 
3,017,000 bales, against 1,969,000 bales a year ago. 

(2) While the amount of the new crop is any- 


one’s guess, it certainly is not at all improbable 
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that it may be equal or exceed 13,000,000 bales. 
Karly receipts and ginnings are to be considered 
with a great deal of caution, but at least some 
little significance should be given to the fact that 
the ginnings to Sept. 1 were 1,540,000 bales 
against 696,000 bales last year and 1,886,000 in 
1925. Most noteworthy are the Texas ginnings 
which are reported at 929,000 bales, far exceed- 
ing ginnings in the two preceding years. In 
Texas the bolls have opened earlier than usual 
and harvesting has made rapid progress with 
ample labor. It is difficult to believe that the 
crop can be much under 13,000,000 bales with 
such an early and large bottom crop as has been 
made. 


2 


(3) The visible supply of American cotton, 
both here and abroad, runs much larger than a 
year ago, the total being reported at 4,125,000 
bales against 3,201,000 bales a year ago, an in- 
crease of about 1,000,000 bales. 

(4) The rise of the price to present levels 
means less consumption and has already checked 
business both here and in England. Exports to 
Sept. 30 amounted to only 999,618 bales, against 
1,153,532 bales last year. Reports concerning 
Manchester business are not favorable and the 
outlook for the industry in Japan appears to be 
quite unfavorable. In the 1925-26 season when 
the price of spot cotton at New York averaged 
20.5c, world consumption was only 13,745,000 
bales and there certainly is no probability of con- 
sumption during the coming season coming any- 
where near to the 16,000,000 bale level that was 
nearly reached last season. 

(5) There has been no such strength in the 
yarn markets as to indicate that demand is a fac- 
tor in forcing higher prices. The Manchester 
spinners’ margins have shown a downward 
trend for several months. The domestic yarn 
prices sagged promptly on the recent break in 
raw prices and in September did not show an 
average that can be called profitable for the 
spinners on a replacement basis. 


(6) Domestic production of cotton textiles is 
so high as to indicate an ample supply of goods. 
In fact, spindle activity is probably in excess of 
requirements. In this connection, we note that 
the last report of the Cotton Textile Merchants’ 
\ssociation shows that shipments in August were 
only 91.8% of production, and that stocks had 
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average per cent mill stocks were of total in 1921 = 190. 


1925 100. 
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increased while last year there was a decrease. 
(7) The price of raw cotton is relatively high 
and is so much out of line that this condition con- 
sidered alone would tend toward lower prices 
rather than highet 
The Statistical Position 
Pending more definite knowledge as to the 


figure on the 
price on the basis of some reasonable assump 


forthcoming crop, one can only 


tion as to what the crop may be plus the carry 


he big point to bear in mind is that 


the total supply this year is fairly large, as the 


over ‘| 


result of an unusually large carry-over,—a carry- 
over which is an unusually large percentage of 


TEXTILE WORLD 


there seem to be any probability that they will 
increase materially, particularly if raw cotton sells 
higher. It follows, therefore, that the average 
price for middling cotton in the New York spot 
market during the current season should not run 
over 20c, and since the price has been well above 
that figure thus far, there is a probability that it 
will décline and go below 20 cents at some time 
during the season, say in the Spring months. 


A Tentative Working Basis 


While it is hardly necessary to say that figures 
are subject to correction and that estimates on 
the new crop are highly uncertain, it seems desir- 
able to have a consistent working basis to be taken 
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not think that such advances could be sustained 
however, and the price is not yet high enough t 
cause a decline. 

Stocks of cotton are comfortable, but thei: 
size is not such as to indicate a fear of shortag« 
on the part of the mills. Vhe total on hand i: 
mills and warehouses at the end of August wa 
3.295.000 bales, which compares with 2,637,000 i1 
1926 and 2,231,000 in 1925. This is the larges 
figure since 1921. The mills alone have 1,122,00 
bales in comparison with 921,000 bales last year 
The total figure is about as high in compariso: 
with consumption, as it has been in the last tw: 
It is a comfortable supply, but shows n 
rush to buy. In fact, the ratio of consumption t 


years. 








the total supply. >: > i ales as ; , ; s : : ee : x It 
oo . re ee eee tentatively in judging the price level. Such a stocks does not suggest any anticipation of a sus 
a aoe over to am 10,000 nee a die (and basis as we see it is about as follows: tained advance in cotton prices. 
at this stage ot the game there 1s little sense in 7 
ities 06. Girare in thoutands of bales) © Total world supply available of American cotton—over On the other hand, mill consumption is so 
attenip Y 0 e 1 thousands o MALES = | \ 
* 30,000,008 bales. : , , large that, with stocks moderate, no weakness 
vet a total supply of 20.7 million bales and the Probable world consumption of American cotton this . : n . 7 : : 
te : season—not over 15,000,000 bales. is suggested. The situation fits in with the idea 1) 
question 1s, what price will a 20,000,000 bale sup Probable carry-over at the end of the season—around : at 
Rioa® Wns : “site 3 os 5,000,000 bales. of a rather stable or narrowly fluctuating market. \\ 
Ply bring! ainly no extraordinarily high price Probable average price for the season—not over 20c. » e ‘ 
is to be expected. Even last season, when the Tica eal ee ll Manufacturers’ Replacement Margins | 
ata ial la ee Bae a t course, a large reduction in the Gover Improved cal 
price average about —5 cents, the worid con ’ ) , 
ment’s estimate, Oct. 8, especially if supported by — A te oe 
sumption was only about 16,000,000 bales and . : : : As shown in the second chart, the price of raw In 
unfavorable weather developments, may bring a see Sere a a + 
even assuming as large a consumption this year, : : : : cotton in September averaged higher than in any Te 
sharp speculative advance that might run prices : : zi Las LEP oe : 
there would be left a 4,000,000 bale carry-over month since September, 1925, and yarns and clot s 
2 up to the 25c level. It would seem, however, to . : . : se am 
\ll experience confirms the conclusion — that abies va pra ; : were the highest since November, 1925. The 1m) 
be the part of wisdom to abstain from following . ; _ 
there is a pretty fixed relation between the sup : September averages both for raw cotton and fo1 wl 
up such advances and to follow a general course ; ; et ’ ‘a 
ply of cotton and the price Cotton is largely : cotton textiles advanced about the same percent e 
op ee based on the preceding assumption. eee ae 
consumed as a necessity. The demand for it is age over the August average. . 
relatively inelastic at prices between 20 and 25¢ Mill Consumption and Stocks Suggest 3ut the replacement margins, or the difference : 
Within wide limits the variation in the total avail Greater Stability between raw cotton and the textiles, actually mi 
able supply of cotton has proved to be the chief lhe new season has started auspiciously as to showed improvement. Down through July this 
factor in the fluctuation of cotton prices. A world domestic mill consumption. The August figure vear, the higher raw cotton caused lower replace 
supply of 15,000,000 bales at the beginning of the of 633,434 bales has only been exceeded last ment margins for the manufacturers. In August \\ 
season normally brings an average price of about March. Adjusted for seasonal variation, the con- and September, however, the figures show that the 
27¢, while a supply of 23,000,000 bales normally sumption figure gives an index number 145% of the manufacturers’ margins improved, so that the \}) 
means an average for the season of about I5¢ the 1921 average, against 127% in July, 114% a margins for gray goods now indicate a thr 
Ot course, some allowance must be made for year ago, and a record peak last March of 148. profit on a replacement basis, and, though yarn In: 
demand conditions and on this score the spinners’ There was less decline in consumption last Sum- margins on the average are not quite normal, . 
margins should be considered Thus in the 1921 mer than in any year since 1922, which is en- they are nearer to a profitable basis than they f 
’ . . . . . . . ® ) 
22 season the average spot price of cotton was couraging in that it indicates a continuation of have been since January, 1926. 
lower than the figure which the supply taken mill activity with cotton averaging 20c as it did The price structure, so to call it, is similar to ¥ 
alone would have indicated, for spinners’ margins in August. that in October and November, 1925. It also re mt 
were lower than normal; while in the 1924-’25 Moreover, prospects for general business are sembles that existing in July, 1922. But in both nu 
season the opposite was the case. good and it will be remembered that our P-V Line cases prices were higher both absolutely and in tv] 
Following this line of reasoning, which as we has moved upward decidedly. relation to raw cotton than they were last month 
understand it is similar to the thought of the Bu In a broad general way, however, it is apparent and the cloth manufacturers’ replacement margins as 
reau ot Agricultural Economies, one would con that cotton consumption by domestic mills has were much better. 
clude that @ world supply of 20.7 million bales tended to vary inversely with the price of the raw The situation in the textile markets does not ; 
of American cotton would normally bring a price material, The long irregular decline in prices indicate that prices can go much higher, though 
° ° . . . = + nN) 
average for the season of 19c or a little more, from 1923 through 1926 was attended by a long some items must move up a little in order to v 
while a 20 million bale supply would average irregular increase in mill consumption to March, equalize irregularities that have developed ™ 
20c or slightly higher. \s to the outlook for 1927. But since December the price of cotton Unless forced up by a sustained advance in raw mn 
spinners’ margins, one can only say that at pres has advanced materially and now it is at a point cotton, the outlook is for relatively stable cotton it 
ent thev are certainly not above normal. but are. where further advances would tend to check textile markets, which we think would be a fav- cal 
it anything, a little less than normal. Nor does manutacturing activity. As already noted, we do orable development for the industry. 
; ; zs ; s1S r the Pe > “lass as 1itee S > . he > firs i >] » his P he tex 
Wool and Mill Men Confer Mills; C. Bishop of the Pendleton cla ‘ has fifteen students, and the the first time in the hi tory of the te 
Woolen Mills; Roy T. Bishop of the Senior class about the same number, tile school, and it is hoped that go \Is 
: edna : Oregon Worsted Mills. ; . Bow- although < t » Seniors have not results will be obtained. ‘ 
Growth of Clip and Western Mill 5 pe hee aio “ oe fe oo ° aoe ; ™ a a, ] , 16% It 1 | f tl 1 1 : 
. . man ot the Brownsville oolen ills, +t registered ; eo ieir work will be one o 1e@ Main purposes 
Industry Explained at Portland, ee . ai ere ee eee ee a, pe 
: as vet. In addition to these there are of the textile school, under the «i 
the Portland Chamber of Com 35 special textile students, who are rection of Mr. Busby, to train mer " 
nerce Pi ] rE) » » ‘ . Wn . r : ° . . . > ON - ole ala > ) 
merce, ortland, Oregon, featured a Georsia Tech Begins Year ™* working for a degree, but are bers of the Senior class to make tests 
special luncheon Sept. 26, for wool ~ © taking special training at the school, for the textile mills of the State unde1 ( 
growers, woolen mill men and gar- jp. and a large number of cooperative the direction of the instructors, ani : 
: : Pesting Laboratory Development , es 
ment manutacturers lhe meeting { Geek Mill | students. who are working one month thus to make the new testing labora 
or Atate 1tis se ‘ ° e ° ° 
was addressed by R. A. Ward. man in some cetton mill and going to tory not only useful in the educatio ( 
ager of the Pacific Wool Growers’ ATLANTA, GA Sept 29.—With school for the alternate month in a of textile executives, but also of value . 
Association. He stated that 18.000 more than 100 students in attendence six-vear course. to the textile industry of the South ; 
| 1 m its various courses this ve he roa cae 
000 Ibs. of wool are produced annually | 3 : ore — vent, During the summer eood start “@ or i 
i ‘ textile department ot the (Georgia : ine M \ ~ as bee < : . 
in Oregon, with six hundred looms in) 2), | a a Saale = * has been made upon the — testing ew equipment aS Deen sce 
Peas . nail \ School of Technology, of which H. S. ; the spinning, knitting and weavit 
peration in a normal veat ly ee ae ..’ laboratory of the textile school. ; 5) : ; 
Ward al ached tla susby is dean and director, is antici i a at departments of the school to bring ll 
tira aiso stated that 2500 persons are : 1 . +} > ac TY sede to1 . Fe . . 
| ' , ; ye pating one ot the best vears in the Much of the mac ner’ needec ( up to date. so the beginning ot t ik 
emploved in the woolen mi maustry } =_— , : > -atorv has se inst: “ ‘ : ; j 
: ca St : . ustorv Of the institution. the laborat ry na been m talled, and 1927 2S scholastic vear finds the 1 to « 
in the State ; 


ho were present on this 


Guests w 
occasion included Adolph Jacobs of 


Woolen Mills; E. L. 
Thompson of the Portland Woolen 


the Oregon 


Increased registration in the 
Sophomore class, which is the firsi 
class in the textile department, is 
noted this tall, there being 35 students 


registered in the class. The Junior 


much more has been promised and 
will ‘be installed later in the year as 
it arrives. A regular schedule of 
testing laboratory work will be 
arranged this year for Seniors, for 


stitution not only better equipped 

handle students, but with an increase 
attendence upon its classes—both 11 
dications of satisfactory growth al 
development. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf “=~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 


a — 





Revolutionary Changes in Textile 
Merchandising 


V ERCHANDISING conditions in_ the 
LYE textile industry are in a state of flux. 
lt is probably axiomatic to state that revolu- 
tionary changes will be wrought im many 
livisions of the market during the next few 
Plans which are in embryo today are 
bound to take form sooner or later and efforts 


years. 


which to many seem doomed to failure may 
prove an unqualified success long before they 
can reasonably be expected to develop. It is 
significant that the activities which are now 
in progress touch such a wide variety of inter- 
ests. This scope of effort speaks well for the 
improvement and upbuilding of an industry 
which in the minds of too many of the public 
is in a state of depression. To remove such a 
helief is one of the most vital necessities of 
the situation. The remedy can only be pro- 
vided by cooperation and optimism. 

But results have already been accomplished. 
\Vitness the adoption of a code of ethics tor 
the conduct of the cotton carded yarn trade. 
\Ithough not universally approved it has, 
through the medium of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute and its division of yarn spinners, 
made a distinct improvement in the marketing 
ot this product. The Institute has also made 
marked progress in the collection of statistical 
information for the benefit of an increasing 
number of cotton manufacturers of various 
types. 

\lthough the necessity of information re- 
garding production, stocks, etc., has not been 
is generally recognized in the wool manufac- 
turing field reports are to the effect that the 
move toward this is now sponsored by the 
leaders in the industry. The data collected, 
comprising as it will, according to promise, 
information which has been lacking in the past 
cannot help but prove decidedly beneficial. 


Efforts of the same character are reported 
rom the carpet industry when an organization 
collect vital information has been started. 
\lso in the apparel industry a distinct move 
t0 create apparel consciousness has the co- 
peration of related trades. In all these 
forms of activity the element of 
operation forms a conspicuous feature and 
n each case the promise of successful issue 
ms assured through the interest of leaders 
the specific field, 


Various 


Criticism will undoubtedly continue that 
tunds are being collected for purposes which 
ire not clearly formulated and on which, even 
i‘ developed in the minds of proponents, little 
) progress is being made. Although cer- 
programs may be carried through more 
ickly than others we are optimistic enough 
to state that a leaven is working in the textile 
as. which will produce astonishing results 
much shorter time than the majority are 
iguine enough to expect. It is our advice 
the doubting Thomases to become an 


integral part of the biggest movement that has 
ever been conceived for the benefit of the 
textile industry, or they may live to regret it. 


et s 


“Made In New England” 


HE men and boys’ clothing department of 

Filene’s of Boston, a large department 
store in that city, has in the center of its at 
tractive window display of new fall suitings, 
a card announcing that the models shown are 
made in “sturdy old New England mills.” At- 
tached to the cutf of many of the suits is a 
label “Made In New England.” 
is putting into practical effect a plan proposed 


This concern 


by the New England Council to arouse pride 
consciousness in New England products, and 
no doubt as other New England clothiers and 
department stores adopt a similar plan it will 


have an important influence in bringing this’ 


about. It would certainly pay the woolen and 
worsted manufacturers to furnish cutters-up 


with an adequate supply of labels on their as- 





THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Cotton crop. report 
issued today (Oct. 8) is considered pivotal 
announcement of season and much business 
has been held up pending knowledge of the 
forecast. Both buyers and sellers have 
taken a waiting attitude on all but special- 
ties which are out of reach of most fluctua- 
tions in cotton. Many matters of policy will 
be set next week. Percales were priced last 
week and attracted fair trade. Ginghams, 
bed sheets, etc. for spring will be priced 
shortly, it is believed. Prices on gray goods 
showed little change through the week of 
waiting. 

Wool Markets: JWespite criticism and 
dissatisfaction, the future outlook for wool 
goods improves. The spring season should 
bring better total yardage than last vear, 
though orders come in slowly. Fall trade 
has been hurt by continued warm weather, 
but when trade does start up it will prob- 
ably clean up stocks and perhaps uncover 
a scarcity. Hope expressed that men will 
react to campaign urging better dressing. 
Fair demand for worsted weaving yarns; 
outerwear manufacturers buying actively 
for delivery during balance of the vear; 
prices hardening. 

Knit Goods: Hosiery jobbers are puzzled 
over situation on cotton goods where fol- 
lowing replacement costs may restrict dis- 
tribution. Full fashioned goods lag and 
competition gets keener as time goes on 
Falling off in misses’ and infants’ goods. 
Underwear of some classes appears scarce 
for nearby. Wool goods are well sold. De- 
mand for heavier underwear reported from 
Southern States. 
irregular, 

Silk Markets: Business in broad silks 
maintains slow pace. Hampered by desire 
of cutters and retailers to secure velvets. 
Prices continue unsatisfactory, with most 
qualities selling close to actual production 
costs and in some cases below. i 


Some prices reported 


Trade is 


mystified by new record consumption figures 
for raw silk above 50,000 bales for Septem- 
ber. 





surance that they would be used in this way. 

Recently, due to our tariff and conditions 
abroad, the competition of imported goods has 
not been so keenly felt as in times past, but 
there is every indication that Europe is getting 
on its feet and preparing for a strenuous fight 
in the world markets, and particularly to gain 
a larger trade in this country. We shall need 
the protection of the tariff wall, but in addition 
to that, if the American people can develop a 
class consciousness that goods made in America 
are the equal of any made in the world, it will 
go a long way to holding our market for 
\merican-made goods. If different sections of 
the country can stimulate pride of their own 
people in their home products it will have a 
tendeneyv to develop still further strength for 
the home market 


Manomet No. 4 Sale 
66 He advent of the Firestone group as 

purchasers of Manomet No. 4 is one 
of the most heartening things that has hap 
pened to New Bedford since the post-war de 
pression set in.” Thus states Frank J. Leary, 
secretary of the industrial division of the New 
Bedford Board of Commerce in the Sunday 
Standard. It must indeed be a heartening ex- 
perience for a community, facing the loss in 
liquidation of one of its largest cotton mills, 
to have one of the latter’s largest units con 
tinued as a going concern with no material 
reduction in total number of employes and 
pay-roll. New Bedford owes a sincere debt 
of gratitude to the officials of the Manomet 
Mills who have made this possible. 


But whether it proves, as Mr. Leary was 
further quoted, “that, all things considered, 
New Bedford mills can manufacture on a com- 
petitive basis, if they have modern equipment 
and are well run,” cannot be assumed without 
qualification. It may be assumed for fine 
count mills, but the Manomet was a medium 
and coarse count yarn and tire cord plant. 
By segregating No. 4+ the Manomet officials 
probably could have operated it successfully 
excepting for one very essential factor, and 
that was the lack of a controlled customer that 
could take the product and sell it in automobile 
tires on a one profit basis. The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. can do this; the Manomet Mills 
organization could not do it. 


The Manomet No. 4 sale justifies the hope 
that there is a future for medium count 
cotton mills in Massachusetts and other north- 
ern states in competition with the South if 
they are capitalized at a sufficiently low price, 
can be operated night and day, have an ade 
quate supply of skilled labor, the cooperation 
of the community 1n maintaining low taxes 
and tax valuations, and, particularly, if the 
operating company has a controlled demand 
for the product and is satisfied to sell the latter 
to the consumer on a one profit basis. 
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Letters on French Tariff 
Textile Men Assure President of 
Self Sufficiency of U.S. 


WASHINGTON, D. ( Several let 


ters have been received by President 
Coolidge from prominent executives 
in the several branches of the textile 
industry which assert the ability ot 
he industry to meet home require 
ents, but express the hope that the 
Federal Government will not find it 
necessary to invoke retaliatory pro 
visions of the-tariff law in its con 
troversy with the French Government 
concerning tariff treatment 

There is small likelihood that the 
administration will resort to action 
under Section 317 of the Tariff} Act 
of 1922. It is felt that such a course 
would lead to a trade war destructive 


cordial between 


ot the 


the two 


relationship 
countrie Section 317 per 


mits imposition of an additional duty 


of 50% upon imports from countries 
discriminating against the United 
States or, in the event that this 1s 


not effective, an absolute embargo 


While 


fluence the administration’s policy, the 


disclaiming any intent to in 


communications received by President 
Coolidge textile leaders are in 
complete accord with that policy. The 
State Department has made public let- 
President by 
Brothers, 


trom 


ters addressed to the 
Charles Cheney, of Cheney 
New York; 
dent, Association of 
Merchants of New York; William 
Skinner & Sons, of New York; S. A. 
Salvage, president, The Viscose Co., 
New York; and R. S 
dent \ssociated 
Manufacturers. <A 
cation addressed to Mr. 
by the American Association ot 
Woolen & Worsted Spinners was pub 
lished in TEXTILE WorLD a week ago. 
Che letters made public by the State 


lurner, 
Cotton Textile 


spencer presi 


( ‘ooper, presi 
Underwear 
similar communi 


Knit 


Cor jidge 


Department read as follows: 


From Cheney Brothers 
Sept. 28, 1927. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT 
I am seriously concerned to learn 


through the public press, and otherwise, 
of the embarrassing situation which has 
arisen in connection with the actidn of 
the French Government in imposing dis 
criminatory duties against imports from 
the United States; and that this action 
on the part of the French Government 
has placed the United States Government 
in an embarrassing situation; and that the 
question is raised as to whether it may 
not be necessary for the Administration 
to act, under Clause 317 of the Tariff Act, 
which permits the imposition of an addi 


tional fiftv per cent (506%) duty on the 
imports of countries discriminating 
against the United States And that 


finally, it may be necessary to go even 
further and impose an absolute embargo 
against importation of French 

It has been pointed out to me 
the Administration would in such 
have to take into consideration 
what the results of such action might 
be upon the consuming public in this 
country I, therefore, am constrained to 
advise you that the American silk in- 
dustry is fully organized and amply able 
to take care of the needs of American 
consumers in a manner which would 
result in a minimum of inconvenience and 
deprivation of full service to our popula- 
tion 

America is now the largest silk manu 
facturing country in the world and 

(Continued on page 85) 


goods. 
that 
case 


serious 
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TEXTILE 
EXPORTS Aug. 
Manufactures of 1927 
Cotton. ... 698 , 862 
Wool 397 , 787 
Silk. . ,412,621 
Rayon 521,399 
Jute, flax, hemp. et , 158,098 


Total Dd, 107 
IMPORTS 
Manufactures of 


Cotton. . 

Wool 

Silk. 

Rayon 

Jute, flax, hemp, ete 


Total 


kxcess of Imports over 
Exports 





Grade and Staple Report 


\ report showing an estimate of 
the grade, staple length and _ tender- 
ginned in 


1927, 


ability of cotton Georgia 
prior to Sept. 1, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., on Oct. 4. 
This estimate for based 
upon ‘data obtained from a classifica- 
tion of samples representing all of the 
cotton ginned by certain gins selected 
staple 
lengths of cotton grown in the State. 

Reports twenty- 
Texas and South- 
Oklahoma are to be issued 
under a limited appropriation made 
by the last The Oct. 4 
report covers Georgia only. Author- 
ity is also contained in the Mayfield- 
Jones Act, approved March 3, 1927, 
directing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to issue similar estimates for the 


Was issued by 


Georgia is 


to represent the grades and 
for Georgia and 
seven counties in 


western 


Congress. 


entire cotton crop including the carry- 


over as of Aug. TI. 


Activity of Wool Machinery in 
August 
Wasnincton, D. C.—The Depart- 


ment of Commerce has announced 


statistics on active and idle wool ma- 


chinery for August, 1927, based on 


8,143,315 


1, 886,587 
>, 706,590 
3,504,159 
11,543,699 


26,640,407 213,802, 


15,056,586 


BALANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Eight Months Ended 
Aug. 1927 Aug. 1926 
71,903,512 76,699,045 

104,239 2,509, ,579, 682 
, 277, 284 10,109,667 12,357,365 


Aug. 
1926 


> 

2 
565 , 334 1,888 577 5,156,022 
, 193,549 5,976,< 8 


,075,761 


3,821 -297, 8 104,867,875 


, 160, ,197, 
964, 050, 
006, 24,709, 
964, , 207, 
, 107, , 710, 


999 , 372 
3,876, 


, 008, 


manufac- 

This is 
exclusive of 9 manufacturers, operat- 
ing 13 mills, who failed to report for 
the month. According to reliable 
textile directories for 1927, these non- 
reporting mills are equipped with 
about 2,046 looms, 115 sets of woolen 
cards, 110 worsted combs and 196,193 
spindles. 


reports received from 8&9g6 


turers, operating 1,073 mills. 


Figures show much greater activ- 
ity than a year ago and a sharp gain 
in worsted combs and spindles. De- 
tails follow: 


PERCENTAGE ACTIVE MACHINE HOURS TO 
TOTAL SINGLE SHIFT CAPACITY 

Aug., July Aug 

1927 1927 1926 
Wide looms 59.1 56.0 55.5 
Narrow looms 64.9 58.2 54.7 
Carpet looms 56.8 60.1 
Woolen spindles 7.7 66.7 
Worsted spindles 65.4 66.3 
Woolen cards 79.2 70.5 
Worsted combs $2.9 73.8 





F. E. Leaycraft to Go with J. P. 
Stevens & Co. 

Frank E. Leaycraft whose resigna- 
tion from the William Whitman Co., 
previously reported in these columns, 
Dec. 31, 1927, 
will after that date be associated with 
J. P. Stevens & Co. Mr. Leaycraft 
has been with the Whitman organiza- 
tion for 15 years. 


becomes effective on 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Dyers and 


Bleachers, 


Finishers of 


South, under auspices of Southern 


Textile Association, Organization Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 12, 1927. 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., Second Annual Meeting, New York, 
Oct. 19, 1927. 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ Association, Annual Meeting, 


Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, Oct. 20, 1927. 

Committee D-13, American Society for Testing Materials, Fall Meeting, 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 20-21, 1927. 

Texas Textile Association, Fall Meeting, Hotel Raleigh, Waco, Texas, 


Oct. 21-22, 1927. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Convention, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., October 26-27, 1927. 


Southern Textile 
Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 28-29, 1927. 


Association Semi-Annual 


Meeting, Tutwiler Hotel 


Sixth National Power Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 5-10, 


1927. 
American Association of Woolen 
Meeting and Dinner, Waldorf 


and 
Astoria Hotel, New York, Dec. 7, 1927. 


Worsted Manufacturers, Annual 


Silk Association of America, Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, 


Jan. 19, 1928. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 


16-20, 1928. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 
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Successful Carpet Sale 


Smith Auction Draws Suppor: 
from All Sides 

Once again the Alexander Smit 
& Sons Carpet Co.’s auction has den 
onstrated that buyers from all par 
of the country regard the immediat 
future of the industry as holding 
great promise for carpets and rug 
in popular range. The sale open 
fully on a par with the levels record 
last April and some lines were highe 
than April. 
taled $875,000, and 16,748 bales we 
disposed of in the space of 
hours. On Wednesday 22,176 bale 
sold tor 


Last Monday’s sales 1 
seve 


were $1,035,000. Becau 
of the Jewish holiday no session w 
held on Thursday. 

For the current offering the co: 
pany has allotted 97,000 bales, whi 
smallest in volume of a1 
offering made within the last seve 
years 


is the 


including a large numlh: 
of furniture and carpet stores, as we 
as retail dry goods factors, bid in tl 
single bales at the top figures, and 
satisfy the demands of the one-bale 
buyers lot after lot was disposed o1 
carrying fifty, seventy-five and ever 
a higher number of bales. 

It is said to be because retail stock 
of domestic carpets and rugs are 
short, as compared with the average 
inventory for this season of the year, 
that so many buyers showed thei 
eagerness to get merchandise at the 
Smith sale. Where prices ran above 
averages maintained last April, it was 
on patterns and colors that have been 
added. The announcement that all ot 
the new patterns for the coming sea- 
son would be included, attracted buy 
ers from distant points. These goods 
for the new spring season will be 
priced by the company on or afte 
Oct. 10. Prompt deliveries were 
stressed, and a New York retailer 
began to offer rugs from the sale on 
Wednesday. 

It was worthy of comment that the 
recent cyclone damage in St. Louis 
was not a depressive factor on houses 
from that city, nor last spring’s Mis 
sissippi floods a retarding influence 
Rather it was the view of merchants 
these influences would require larger 
stocks for the necessary replacements. 
noted early in the 
compared with the prices made at the 
start of the sale last April, follow: 


October Sale April Sa_e 
High Low High Low 


Retailers, 


Prices W eek, 


12/4 Ardsley axminsters.. $26.00 $21.50 $30.75 $21 00 
11/4 Ardsley axminister 19.00 17.85 20.00 17.25 
10/4 Ardsley axminister.. 44.75 14.50 15.25 14 00 
8/4 Ardsley axminister 12.00 11.50 12.00 11.00 
64 Ardsley axminister 6.50 6.25 6.75 6.00 
12/4 Palisade vel., fringed 22.75 22.20 21.75 21.00 
11/4 Palisade vel., fringed 19.00 18.40 19.25 17.50 
10/4 Palisade vel., fringed 15.25 .. 14.00 12.5 
8/4 Palisade vel., fringed 11.75 11.40 11.00 10 50 
12/4 Manor tapestry..... 14.00 13.65 14.00 13.25 
11/4 Manor tapestry..... 11.50 11.25 11.50 10 5 
Manor tapestry . 8.50 8.20 8.00 7.00 
8/4 Manor tapestry . 7.00 6.75 6.75 6.40 


- 


> Manor tapestry . wae US 1. 1.1 
12/4 Carlton axminster... 27.00 24 60 26.75 25.55 
12/4 Carlton ax., special.. 28.75 27.25 
11/4 Carlton axminster... 22.25 23.50 21 60 
10/4 Carlton axminster 17.25 16.15 17.75 16.25 
10/4 Carlton ax., special.. 18.25 17.10 
8/4 Carlton axminster... 13.25 12.90 14.00 12.75 
8/4 Carlton ax., special.. 14.75 13.75 
6/4 Carlton axminster... 7.50 7.30 7.00 6.75 
E Carlton axminster... 2.35 2.27§ 2.22$ 2.15 
E Carlton ax., special. 250 235 
J Carlton axminster 3.65 340 3.60 3.45 
Mat Carlton axminster 1.65 1.55 1.45 1 
12/4 Katonah velvet 16.00 15.50 15.25 14 
11/4 Katonah velvet 13.75 13.00 13.50 12 
10/4 Katonah velvet . 1000 950 9.50 8./0 
8 4 Katonah velvet 8.75 840 825 779 
E Katonah velvet..... 1.55 1.45 1.45 1.59 
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Cooperation in Texas 


Mill Men and Garment Makers 


Hold Conference 

Fort Wortu, Tex.—Twenty-four 
representatives of Texas textile mills 
ind a number of members of the 
Texas Garment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation attended the quarterly meeting 
of the Texas Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation in this city, the joint 
meeting being to formulate plans for 
closer cooperation between the two 
organizations. 

Declaring that the cotton manufac- 
turing movement in Texas had just 
begun, United States Senator Earle 
B. Mayfield, in the leading address at 
the midday luncheon pointed out the 
textile manufacturing advantages to 
be found in Texas, not only in the 
abundance of raw materials, but also 
in the high type of labor available, the 
cheap fuel, water and transportation, 
tracing the movement of a large num- 


ber of factories to the South from 
the New England States. 
The Senator harked back to the 


years preceding the Civil War and 
enumerated the South’s _ political 
achievements and statescraft, and as- 
serted that before the struggle the 
South was industrially ahead of the 
North. The war, he explained, im- 
poverished the South. “But,” he de- 
clared, “the South again will assume 
leadership in a very short time if 
only the people will exploit the poten- 
tial wealth awaiting development.” 


C. R. Miller, in the opening ad- 
dress at the luncheon, alluded to the 
McNary-Haugen bill as being inimi- 
cal to the interest of the textile busi- 
ness in many respects and also re- 
ferred to the passage of the Cooper 
bill, which prohibits the shipment of 
convict-made goods from Alabama to 
other States. He praised Senator 
Mayfield of Texas for his efforts at 
Washington in behalf of the associa- 
tion, 


An executive session of the asso- 
ciation was held in the morning at 
the Chamber of Commerce and an- 
other session at the Fort Worth Club 
in the afternoon. At the two ses- 
sions, freight rates on cotton products 
between Texas points and the Pacific 
Coast, and other traffic problems were 
discussed. 

Officers of the Texas Cotton Manu- 
tacturers Association are C. R. Miller, 
Dallas, president; J. Perry Burrus, 
Dallas, and J. C. Phelps, Sherman, 
vice-presidents; W. L. Steele, West, 
secretary and treasurer; and Reed 
Childs, Itasca, assistant secretary. 

Other members of the association 


aitending the meeting included W. B. 


Munson, Jr., Denison; J. C. Saunders, 
honham; Walter Hogg, Dallas; L. E. 
Uridgeman, Fort Worth; Sidney J. 
liles, Itasea; A. L. Smith, Sr., Hills- 
boro; H. E. Stewart, Belton: T. A. 
Admans, Brenham; R. S. Porter, 
New Braunfels; E. A. Dubose, San 
\ntonio; Herbert Jones, Post; J. P. 
Henderson, El Paso; W. A. Mitchell, 
Houston; C. A. Pruden and E. M. 
illings, Bowie. 
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S. T. A. Sets Attractive Program 


LANS which have been made for the semi-annual 
Southern Textile Association to be held at the Tutwiler 


meeting of 
Hotel, Birt 


the 


n- 


ingham, Ala., on Oct. 28 and 29 indicate an interesting and instructive ses- 


s10n, 


The gathering is designed as a “Greater Efficiency Meeting.” D 


tails of the completed program follow: 


Invocation: Dr. J. M. 


FRIDAY MORNING, OCT. 28 
Broady, Sixth Avenue Presbyterian Church, Birmin 
ham, Ala. 


. 


Oo 
s 


Address of Welcome: Donald Comer, vice-president, Avondale Mills, Birm 


Response to Address of Welcome: L. L. 


ingham, Ala. 

Brown, superintendent, Clift 
Mig. Co., Clifton, S. 
Textile Association. 


C.; also Chairman 


Address: “Effects of Labor Turn-Over on Efficient Operation,” F. Gord 
Cobb, vice-president and general manager, The Lancaster (S. C.) Cott 
Mills; also executive secretary, Southern Textile Association. 

Address: “Regulating Weights from Moisture Regain in Cotton,” W. A. 


Address: 


Sibley, superintendent, Whitney (S. C.) Mig. Co. 


O. G. Murphy, superintendent, Shawmut (Ala.) Mill 


Point Mig. Co. 


We 


Div ision, 


Report from Sectional Chairman: 


Carders’ 


mn 


Board of Governors, Southern 


mn 
1) 


“Well Kept Machinery and Its Relation to Efficient Operation,” 


st 


Division: J. O. Corn, superintendent, Hampton Department, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. 
Spinners’ Division: Carl R. Harris, assistant superintendent, Inman 
(S. C.) Mills. 
Weavers’ Division: L. L. Brown, superintendent, Clifton (S. C.) Mig. 
Co. 
Master Mechanics’ Division: H. H. Iler, plant engineer, Newberry 


(S. C.) Cotton Mills. 
Eastern Carolina Division: T. W. Mullen, superintendent, Rosema 


(N. C.) Mfg. Co., Rosemary, N. C. 


ry 


Report from Texas Textile Association (Affiliated with the Southern Tex- 


tile Association). 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Trip through the Birmingham Steel Mills. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


Banquet: Tutwiler Hotel. 


Music: Avondale Mill 


Band. 


Address: Dr. Frank Willis Barnett, Birmingham, Ala. 
SATURDAY MORNING, OCT. 29, 9:30 A. M. 

Address: “Observations in European Mills,” David Clark, editor, Southern 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Address: “Cost Accounting from the Superintendents’ Point of View,” 
George W. Duncan, cost engineer, The Cotton-Textile Institute, New 
York City. 

Address: “Advantages of High Speed Spooling and Warping,” Fred L. 
Still, superintendent, Victor Plant, Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, S. C. 


Address: “Advantage of High Speed Winding and High Speed Warping,” 


J. H. Howarth, assistant superintendent, Lanett (Ala.) Mill Divisic 
West Point Mfg. Co. 


Business Meeting. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Note: There will be a football game on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 


between Auburn and Howard College. 


mn, 


29, 





“DO YOU KNOW?” 


What are the responsibilities of the plant engineer in con- 
trolling expenditures for plant and equipment? 
What are the _ benefits of 


manufacturing? 


specialization in woolen 
What is the commonest cause of broken picks in weaving? 
What three methods are used for weighting rollers in worsted 
spinning? 
Where and when is the semi-annual meeting of the Southern : 
Textile Association to be held? 
What firm bought the Manomet No. 4 Mill? 


What is being done toward an organization of broad silk 
manufacturers? 


What trends do the TEXTILE WORLD index numbers show? 


If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 


you will find them in articles in this issue. 
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So. N. E. Textile 
Club Meeting 


Committee on Thorp Centenary 
Hears Progress of Celebra- 
tion Interest 


The first meeting of the Southern 
New England Textile Club since its 
annual meeting last June was held at 
the Pomham Club, Riverside, R. [., 
last Saturday afternoon, and 204 
members and guests were present to 
greet the new president, John F. 


Reardon, agent of the Grosvenor Dale 
Co., North Dale, 
There was no formal meeting or en- 


C;rosvenor Conn. 
tertainment, but following the dinner, 
which Was served at 2 o'clock, Presi- 
dent 


those present for the large 


Reardon took occasion to thank 
attendance 


and to assure them that if they were 
to maintain this high average during 
the balance of the year he would do 
his best with the help of the executive 
committee to make the coming meet- 
ings as entertaining and instructive as 


any that have been held in the long 
history of the organization. Former 
President Henry C. Dexter had 


charge of all arrangements and _ his 
ministrations to the 
those present were deeply appreciated. 


enjoyment of 


Thorp Centenary Committee 

The committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Reardon to investigate and meas- 
ure the interest in the celebration of 
the centenary of the invention of ring 
spinning by John Thorp met prior 
to the dinner in conference with C. H. 
Clark, editor of TEXTILE Wor-p, and 
Chairman Philip C. 
instructed to confer at the earliest 
opportunity with officials of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the National 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers regard 
ing their plans for celebrating the 
anniversary, and to assure them of 
the desire of the Southern New Eng 
land Textile Club to cooperate in 
these to the extent of their ability. 
Chairman Wentworth reported that 
widespread interest in adequate cele- 
bration of the anniversary had been 
aroused among leaders of the industry 
through the efforts of the committee 
and the recent articles in TEXTILE 
Wor-p; and that as this should be a 
national and not a sectional celebra 
bration he and the other members of 
the committee feel that the American 
and the National associations should 
assume the actual organization and 
management of the centenary. It is 
hoped that the committee will be able 
to report definite progress following 
the convention, October 26 and 27, of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 


Wentworth, was 


Associa 





The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers is to be held 
on Dec. 7, 1927, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. The 
meeting will have many features of 
interest. It will be followed by the 
annual banquet at the same hotel in 
the evening. 
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A. G. Myers, banker an mill 
ecutive Gastonia, N. ¢ is elected 
president the Gaston Count Pextile 
\Mianuta ! \ssociati i { annual 
ecting on Sept. 27. Other officers in 
ided §. P. Stowe of Belmont ds Ries 

t vice president, and W. B. Rhyne 
Cherryville N. ( second vice 
sident Directors elected at the 
eeting to serve three vears were the 
lowing: A. Q. Kale of Mount Hol 
N. ( A. H. Huss of Cherryville, 


( D. P. Stowe of Belmont, N. 

d Carl Rudisill of Cherryville, N. ¢ 
C. E. Hutchison, Sr., of Mount Holly 
rt serve tor 


it the 


( Va elected direct 


ne veat Reports of the othcers 


+} 


etinge showed at the orga 


ition was in excellent condity 


C. K. Eagle has been elect Pp dent 
of C. K. Eagle & Co., Inc., New York 
recent resignatiol Ol 


Hill. J. Edward Fox, 


of the sales prom 


llowing — the 
Thomas B. 
rmerly in charg 
tho department las beer elected first 
vic president and is understood to have 


formerly dis 


ve duties 
‘ Hill. Frederick Levin- 
thal. formerly of the Ullman Levinthal 


issumed the ac 
iemndl toy Ms 


VWke« (Cort has 


' 
rl ASSOC1ALE 


been mad 
sales manager, with Frank Stoll to su 


ceed Daniel F. Ness, 
Frank B. Graves, 


Frank B. Graves Co., Albany, 


been named vice 


who has resigi al 


president of the 
N. Y., has 
chairman of the indus 
trial group of the Albany Chamber ot 
Commerce in a campaign for the com 


mercial growth of that city 


Fred Wildey, president ot the 


(on 


solidated Warp Co., Statford Springs, 
Conn., and Miss Mary A. Toomey, Wot 
cester, Mass., are planning to be married 
shortly 

Louis L. Wisner, of New York 


president of the Industrial Dyeing Corp., 
in Charlotte, N. C., last 
to the com 


1 
arrived week TO 


ive his personal attention 


pany’s new plant, which will be in opera 
tion around Novy. 1 Karl Ginter, 
New York. also will come from New 
York. to be manager of the Charlotte 
pl nt 

Wiley H. Marble, son of Edwin H 
Marble, president of the Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co... Worcester, Mass., where 
he is an engineer, and Miss Harriet ¢ 


: a 
Buttler, also of that city, were married 


the hom« { the bride on O 


Arthur Wheelock, presi 


Stanley \\ ler Uxbridge Mass 
vho died on Sept. 2 lett public be 
uestsS al mt! to SSoor s wil 
vhicl wa tile for pt bate Sept. 30 
The remaidet f his. estat is le 
largely to the widow and son, Stanley 
H. Wheelock, secretary, treasurer and 
iperintendent of the compat 

Zadoc L. White, president of Whit 
Bros In nd Nelsor )» White & 
Si iF W inchen Ma 
\ ( cent left more than $1,000 
wo te Ss mily il relatives ICC 
ne w ike tor probate Sey 
28 Phe low CCCTVE gest 
amount | s Kenneth B 
White, sure the Falls ( N 
wich, s bDbequeatine JOO suare 

st Viute Bros., In 107 

res the Nels » W 


& Sons, Inc., as his absolute property; 
\ $350,000 trust fund is also estab 
lished for him, the principal to be paid 
him at the end of 10 years. 

W. Irving Bullard, treasurer of E 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
and Danielson, Conn., sailed Oct. 1 on 
the S. S. Leviathan, for a short busi- 
ness trip to Europe from which he will 


November. Mrs. Bul 


Miss Bullard accompanied him 


return the first of 
lard and 


and will remain England and Franc 
until next spring 

J. B. Duval, who recently resigned 
as assistant treasurer of the Brookford 
(N 0 Mills Co., has been elected 
treasurer and manager of the Hickory 
(N. C.) Spinning Co 


Lionel A. Paquette, treasurer of E. 
I’. Paquette & Sons, Woodstock, Ont., 
Miss McCarty, 


were married in St. 


Canada, and Kathaleen 


of W 
Mary’s Romat Catho 


W oodstock 
W. S. Montgomery, Jr., 


oodstock, 


Lic church in 


assistant 


treasurer of the Spartan Mills, Spar 
tanburg, S. C., has been elected treas 
urer of the Gaffney (S. C.) Mig. Co., 


ucceeding Alfred Moore. 


J. Blackwood Cameron, Reading, Pa., 
cotton yarn Mrs. Cameron, 
t tor Philadelphia, 
where they will permanently reside 

F. H. Naylor, agent of the Bibb Mfg. 


Co., Columbus, Ga., has 


dealer, and 


lett Reading on Oct 


been given the 
superintendency in addition to his duties 
as agent 

James Senior has succeeded Bernard 
Gilmore as agent of the Mills 
of the United States Corp., 
North Chelmsford, Mass 

George E. Leighton, agent for the 
arre Wool Ltd., South 
Mass., entertained the English 
soccer team in that village on Sept. 28 


Silesia 


Worsted 


Combing Co., 


and presented each member of the team 
with a bathing suit made from wool 
combed by the company, spun and dyed 
by the Nornay Worsted Co. and finished 
Worcester ( Mass.) Knitting Co 
Following an inspection of the mills the 
was entertained at Mr 


by the 
party Leighton’s 
home 

Capt. W. H. Taylor, superintendent 
of Mill No. 3 of the 
Mills, 


Ms seve! 


‘otton 
Oct 
this com 


Republic ¢ 
Great Falls, S. C., will, on 
his connections with 

general 
Slater 


manager of the 
Mig. C 
Marietta, 


to becom 


lant of the 


pany 
new p now 


under construction § at 


near 
Greenville, S. ¢ 


H. W. Pittman has been 


from general superintendent to 


promoted 
assistant 
plant manager of the Bibb Mfg. Co.’s 
f mills, headquarters at 


group ot with 


Macon, Ga 


W. A. Woodruff, superintendent of 
plant of the Bibb 
Mig. Co., has been promoted to general 
Bibb 
Macon, Ga 


the Columbus, Ga., 


superintendent of all the plants, 


with headquarters at 


George B. Cocker, general manager of 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gas 
tonia, N. C., is on a business trip to the 
Pacific coast Mr. Cocker stopped en 
route at several textile manufacturing 


points in Texas, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr., son of Clare 


H. Draper, former treasurer of the Hope 


Mig. Co., 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has 
gone to Anderson, S. C., previous to en- 


dale Milford, Mass., now with 


tering the sales department of the Dra- 
per Corp., traveling the Southern terri- 


tory. 


Miss Martha Dodson has been ap- 


pointed fashion adviser for the Pacific 
Mills, with plants at Lawrence, Mass., 
Dover, N. H., Columbia and Lyman, S. 
C. Miss Dodson was formerly man- 


aging editor of Harper’s Bazaar and for 
a number of years fashion editor of the 
Home Journal. She 


Ladies’ succeeds 


Miss Elizabeth D. Adams, who re- 
signed to enter another field. Miss 
Grace Farrell, formerly advertising 
manager of Avedon’s, New York, and 


recently style advertising writer at 
Macy's, is now writing Pacific Mills’ Ad- 
vertising material for style merchandise. 

Charles L. Cass, for eight years with 
the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gil- 
bertville, Mass., has joined the sales de- 
partment of the New York office of Law- 
rence & Co 

‘.. ol Sheehan, who has been con- 
nected with the accounting force of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., 
ing auditor of the company. 

Clifford E. Aulis, superintendent of 
the Proctor Woolen Mills, Proctorsville, 
Vt., has resigned his position with that 
company. 

Albert L. Mabbett has taken the 
position as superintendent of the Proc- 
tor Woolen Mills, Proctorsville, Vt. Mr. 
Mabbett was formerly employed at the 
Newport (Me.) Mills, of the American 
Woolen Co. 


is now travel- 


Herbert Wilkinson, former superin- 
tendent of the Imperial Printing & Fin- 
ishing Co., Providence, R. I., has re- 
turned to the Southbridge ( Mass.) Fin- 
ishing Co., as production manager. He 
was superintendent there before going to 
Providence two years ago. 


William Saffer has taken the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Paducah 
(Ky.) Hosiery Mills. Mr. Saffer was 
formerly employed at the May Hosiery 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


Herman O. Werner, former 
intendent of the Rochdale ( Mass.) Mills 
of the American Woolen Co., who went 
to China several years ago to manage a 


super- 


carpet mill has returned and is now man- 
aging a cotton mill in Warren, R. | 


Harry Allen, superintendent of the 
Sharp Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
and Mrs. Allen, sailed from New York 
Oct. 1 for Bermuda, where they will 
spend the next two weeks 


Herbert F. Shurtleff, Jr., has re- 
signed as superintendent of the Silesia 
Mills of the United States Worsted 
Corp., North Chelmsford, Mass. 


George A. Perry, who has had nearly 
$0 years’ experience in the carpet busi- 
ness and who has been connected with the 
Barrymore Wiltons, —Inc., 
Philadelphia, for the last nine years, will 
be superintendent of the 


Seamless 


new plant of 


Harding Carpets, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., 
Canada 

Miss Dorothy Bergeson, of New 
York, opened the new display rooms of 


the York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., 
week of demonstrating 


with a 
Using both cot- 


she attracted much at 
skillfully modeling the latest 
creations in dresses. 

William Oheim has taken the posi 
tion as designer for the Yantic (Conn 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., suc 
ceeding Walter Spaulding. Mr. Ohein 
was formerly employed by the Assabet 
fills, Maynard, Mass. 

John W. Forden has accepted a posi 
tion as designer with the Hayward 
Woolen Co., East Douglas, Mass. He 
comes from Hope Valley, R. I. 


tons and 
tention by 


rayvons 


George H. Stone, overseer in the 
roll and belt department of the Pepperel! 
Mig. Co., Biddeford, Me., is retiring 
after 60 years of continuous service, thi 
oldest employe from point of service 1 
the plant. Mr. and Mrs. Stone 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary in 
1926, 


cele 


Allen W. Manter, overseer of dyeing 
for the FE. E. Hilliard Co., Buckland 
Conn., has resigned his position with that 
company to accept a similar position in 
Philadelphia. 


Charles A. Johnson, for the last six 
years overseer of dyeing for Walwortl 
Bros., Inc., Lawrence, Mass., has re 
signed and accepted a similar position in 
the Fulton (N. Y.) Worsted Mills of the 
American Woolen Co. 


Andrew H. Miscook and David S. 
Mitchell, former overseers at the Cen 
tral Mills branch of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., now 
closed, have accepted positions as insur 
ance agents in that town. 

H. L. Phillips has taken the position 
as overseer of spinning for the Moodus 
(Conn.) Woolen Co. He from 
Proctorsville, Vt. 


comes 


J. E. Cannon, formerly employed in 
the Inman (S. C.) Mills, is now overseer 
of weaving at the High Shoals (N. C.) 
Mills of the Manville Jenckes Co. 

Frederick S. Johnstone, overseer oi 
the designing department of the George 
H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gilbertville, Mass.. 
will retire this month after 30 years oi 
continuous service and will be succeeded 
by A. J. Nicholson, who comes from th: 
Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass. 


James Ownesby has taken a positio 
as general overseer of carding at the 
American Cotton Mills No. 1, Bessemet 
City, N. C. 

T. Edw. McDermott, overseer 01 
finishing for the Montrose Mills, Woon 
socket, R. :. 


with that 


has resigned his position 
company. 

B. R. Cudd has accepted the positio: 
of night [ spinning at the 
Eureka Cotton Mill, Chester, S. C. 


overseer of! 


Daniel Ogles has resigned as second 


hand of dressing, spooling and warping 
with the Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga 


Jos. Wofford has tendered his resig 
nation as second hand in weaving in Mil 
No. 2 of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. D. Connor is now second hand it 
weaving in Mill No. 2 of the Chadwick 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


H. Boone Roberts has been promot: 
to second hand of the cloth room of the 
Swift Mig. Co., Columbus, Ga. 
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Sizes, Types, and Weighting of Rollers in Worsted 
Drawing and Spinning 


Coveri ng 


HE rollers used in’ worsted 
drawing and spinning have an 
important effect upon the rov- 
ing and yarn produced, and 

ireful consideration should be given 

their construction. The importance 
making their size, gripping power, 
and circumferential surface equal to 
the work in hand, without undue wear 
uid tear on the rollers or damage to 
the fibers, cannot be over-estimated. 

In deciding the type of roller most 
suitable for any type of wool, the fol- 
lowing points should receive attention: 
length and kind of fiber to be treated; 
the relationship between diameter of 
the bottom roller and the length of 
fiber; the most economical type of 
boss and covering; dead, lever, or 
spring weighting; method of increas- 
ing, decreasing, and releasing the fric- 
tional contact between the top and 
bottom rollers; and the tightness of 
the boss on the rollers. 

It will be evident that a consider- 
able advantage accrues both in draft- 
ing power and in wear and tear from 
having one of the rollers of fluted 
bare iron and one covered with a soft 
fibrous material like leather. A cushion 
is thus placed between the rollers, 
which acts more satisfactorily than if 
both were with 
material. 


covered 


pliable 


Circumference of Rollers 

rhe circumference of the bottom 
drafting roller should be based on the 
mean length of the fibers under treat- 
ment. Short-fibred material requires 
very effective intermediate control 
while under draft, if a level roving and 
yarn is to be produced. Small rollers 
permit the adjustment of the nip of 
the carriers very near to the front 
rollers, and thus provide the necessary 
control. Slight departures from this 
ideal relationship of rollers may be 
made when treating material of a fine, 
crimpy, and well-serrated character. 

Che surface structure of fine wool 
is such that the fiber movement due to 
irictional contact neutralizes to some 
extent the looseness developed by ex- 
cessive ratch and wide carrier setting. 
Where the fibers under treatment are 
fairly short and smooth, the 

ults can only be obtained by em- 
size of 


best 


roller which will 
ratch and carrier 
setting to the length of the fibers. 

\ greater 


ving a 
permit correct 
levelness of yarn is 

iined by using bottom rollers hav- 

a circumference below the length 
0: the fibers, but difficulties of a 
serious nature arise under this 
ship. Where 7-in. material is 
ked on rollers of 2-in. diameter, if 
end breaks and runs around this 
ro'er in the form of a lap, the roller 


rela- 





Use of Felt, Leather, and Fabric for Roller 


Levers and Springs for Weighting 





By Techstyle 


circumference permits such an over- 
lapping of the fiber tips that a very 
severe pull by the operative is required 
to disengage them, and this removal 
puts the operative’s fingers in great 
danger. 

Where great variation prevails in 
the lengths of the fibers under treat- 
ment, a uniform, fuller, and 
straighter yarn results from the use ot 
a minimum size of top and bottom 
rollers. A fact to notice in this con- 
nection is that generally 
prefer rollers erring on the larger 
than on the smaller size; they are will 
ing to sacrifice some amount of yarn 
levelness for the more reliable grip 
ping power and superior productivity 
and durability of the larger size. 


more 


overseers 


This, however, does not alter the 
principle on which bottom roller sizes 
should be based, viz., circumference 
of roller slightly exceeding the length 
of the fibers being worked. It simplv 
shows that methods capable of giving 
the maximum yarn evenness are sacri 
ficed to economy in machines, and to 
the desire to make one 
machine work — very 
materials. 


build of 
dissimilar 


Types of Top Rollers 
There are several types of top roll 
ers used in 


drawing and spinning 
wool : 
Hard covered: Single leather on 


iron bosses; double leather 


on wood or iron bosses. 
Soft covered: Felt and 
wood or iron bosses. 


Wo rd or 
leather on 


In hard-covered single-leather roll- 
ers, oak-tanned 
chrome leather, which is mineral 
tanned, is used. The leather is 
secured to the boss by a_ specially 
prepared glue: and, in the case of 
wood bosses, a very reliable connec 
tion is made. Hard-covered 
may be turned down when thev have 
become channeled or nicked, or 
lost their perfectly cylindrical shape 
The disadvantage of the single 
covered leather roller is that it is not 
pliable enough for satisfactory 
drafting purposes, and, if turned down 
once or twice, the leather becomes so 


brown leather or 


rollers 


have 


very 


thin as to give a dead or wooden grip 


which necessitates extra pressure to 
ensure passable results 

Double 
very efficient, and are largely used for 
botany and fine crossbred drawing and 


spinning, with either wood or 


hard-covered rollers are 


iron 
bosses. The double covering of 
leather gives additional springiness 


and gripping power, besides allowing 
for several turnings down or “skim 


mings” before gaining 
the single-covered type 
rollers should be 
that is, thick- 
nesses of leather should be placed on 


All hard covered 


double covered; two 


the circumference of the boss. The only 
reason why the single type is employed 
is that the first cost is cheapest. With 
a hard-tanned well-rolled leather sur- 
mounting a soft-tanned one, a gripping 
power is obtained which almost equals 
that of a soft-covered leather, besides 
being more durable and cylindrical, 
and allowing for being turned down 
several times. 


Soft-Covered Rollers 


Soft-covered rollers are 
for long, smooth-sur faced 
wools and hairs which are difficult to 
draft, the fiber structure giving little 
help in facilitating the movement of 
the fibers This 
necessitates a perfect gripping rela- 
tionship between the drafting rollers 
to ensure satisfactory results. 


employed 
strong, 


over one another. 


In the construction of a soft-covered 
roller, a strip of felt, cut to the width 
of the has its ends sewed 
together and is then forced on to the 
boss very tightly. On the top of this 
felt is placed 1 leather covering; the 
felt thus rests between the boss and 
the outside leather, and gives to the 
roller and gripping 


boss, 


great elasticity 
power. 
rollers built in this 


way leaves something to be desired 


The surface of 


Thev cannot be turned down true 
and, therefore, are 
never so perfectly cylindrical as the 
hard-covered Surface irregu- 
larities develop quickly after the roller 
is used a short time, the effect of 
which is to cause the roller to bump 
slightly at the irregular places. This 
bumping breaks up the structure of 
the enclosed felt into a powder if not 
inmediately, and causes the 
removal of the roller and the expense 


even when new, 


roller 


seen 


of recovering. 


The soft-covered roller is a very 
effective drafting factor, and it is up 
to roller coverers to give it to drawers 
ind spinners in a more satisfactory 
form than at present. It is not enough 
t that the boss is turned down 
true and that the felt and leather are 
thickness, and 


therefore the roller is all right. 


0 say 
perfectly uniform in 
that 
It is not even then satisfactory, and 
the fact that, although it is always the 
felt that gives wav first (frequently 
before the outside leather has suffered 
any harm), the leather cannot be used 
again, waste both 


suggests a 


regret- 
table and expensive. 


It is becoming increasing 
nized that a double covering of spongy 
leather with a soft oak-tan1 
cover is equally as useful as 
economical than the soft roll t felt 
and and should be 


mented with as a possible alternative 


leather, 


to the soft-covered type 


Endless Cloth Covering 


Reference may be made 
less cloth covering, which 
endless cloth, woven to suit «: ize 
of roller, and which is designed to 
take the place of the 


which is used in sott-covered rollers. 


striy I le 


Chis cloth is forced on the boss by 
means of and ts idmuirable 
from the point of view of doing away 
with the 


pre mes, 


sewing necessary in the telt 
strip, but the nature of the material 
from which it is made and ghtly 
woven construction give it t eid a 
character, and make one preter the 
double-covered hard roller to the soft- 
covered with this hard fabric as the 
cushion. Its special advantage lies i 
the fact that it will outlast at least 
three top leathers, whereas in the 
ordinary soit roller it is very seldom 
that a top leather is half worn before 
the failure of the under felt compels it 
to be discarded. 
In the case of wood bosse vhich 


are softt-covered, the leather 


yvering 
is tacked to the edges of boss 
When iron bosses are employed, the 
leather is made tight by means of la 
ing its two edges underneath the rim 
ot the roller, the leather being pet 
forated for the purpose. the tact 
that the perforations are 
equidistant, and 
positions of the 
sometimes 
leather to 


t amped 
independent of the 
arms of the boss, 
causes the holes in the 
come in a line with the 
center of the arms. The result of this 
is that in drawing the lacing band to 
the required tightness, an irregular 
pull is given to the leather, which is 


responsible for some of the 


irregu- 
larity in the surface of the roller. The 
arms of the iron bosses have been 


made in various shapes to overcome 
this defect, but so far without success. 
A flat solid support for the rim in 
stead of arms, with perforations just 
under the 


rim, a distance apart in 
agreement with the distance between 
the holes in the leather, seems to com- 
ply best with requirements and is 


adopted by several firms. 
Iron bosses are to be preferred for 
drawing and 


spinning rollers, not- 


withstanding little less 
elastic grip compared with wood ones. 
Wood bosses, owing to frequent re 


they give a 


covering and skimming over, become 
iriation 


(31) 


irregular in size, and cause 
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Comb Circles 
and Fallers 


It looks all right, but how is it made? 


Declining to indulge in price-cutting 
contests, where the quality of a prod- 
uct is necessarily lessened to increase 
the quantity, the R. H. Hood Com- 
pany is still building its Fallers and 
Comb Circles in accordance with their 
old formula of “‘A few good products. 
carefully made of the best materials— 
long wear and the good will of the 









purchaser.”’ 
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roving weights and yarn counts 
portionate to such variations. 


he assumption that iron rollers re- 
re more power to drive is un- 
inded. Less spring pressure is 
essary, because some of the fric- 
il grip of the bottom roller neces- 
tor drafting purposes is obtained 
u the weight of the roller itself. 


Roller Weighting 
he weight applied to rollers work- 
together should be just the amount 
will ensure the top and bottom 
ers running in perfect unison, at 
same surface speed, and with a 
eipping contact capable of satisfac- 
ily drafting the fibers under treat- 
nt. Anything beyond this is an 
unnecessary waste of power. 


(here are several methods of apply- 

2 such pressure; viz., spring weight- 

ne. lever weighting, and a combina- 
of spring and lever weighting. 


he spring system, Fig. 1, of apply- 

ing pressure to rollers working in 
contact is popular because of its sim- 
plicity. The pressure may be in- 
creased or decreased by means of the 
thumbscrew A. Screwing this down- 
wards compresses the spring D more 
firmly on to the bearing hook E which 
s in contact with the roller arbor. 
us has the effect of giving to the 

are of contact between the top and 
bottom rollers at F 
fibres 


a firmer grip on 
which are being drafted 
Turning the thumb- 
screw upwards has the opposite effect 
and releases the pressure 


between them. 


(his method is generally adopted in 
worsted drawing and spinning ma- 
anery. No efficient gauge, however, 
in use which enables those respon- 
sible to obtain a uniform pressure on 
ill the rollers in a frame, and without 
formity of grip on all the rollers 
e best results are not obtainable. The 
tendency among overseers is to apply 
pressure considerably above require- 
ments, which means excessive wear 
ind tear and consumption of power. 
\n efficient for determining 
the power applied to each roller, and 
arrangement applied for 
king the thumbscrew A when once 

s very desirable. 


device 


easily 


Lever Weighting 
ie purchasing power of leverage 
iade use of in the application of 
ssure to rollers on mule frames and 
lrawing boxes of certain makes. 
2 illustrates the component parts 
his arrangement for a mule spin- 
trame. A weight W is hung on 
bar on lever L, which is notched to 
lacilitate the changing of the amount 
t pressure required for working dif- 
nt materials. The lever is held or 
swing from the opposite end F to the 
xht attachment, and near to the 
rum is a clamp connecting the 
r pressure bar B with the lever L. 
s, the pull of the lever at C’ is 
ed to the pressure bar at C”, one 
ft which roller 
nals. 


} 


rests on the 


e diagram shows distances and 
its of the respective parts of the 
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lever, and the calculations for finding 
the pull on the bar are as follows: 
C5 x (28 = :2:5) x 5 








19.45 Ibs 
; +: 

To ascertain the pressure on the 
rollers the pressure bar measurements 
are considered, and 

19.45 X 7.5 
———_— = 158 lbs. 
9.25 


This shows that 15.8 lbs. pressure is 
exerted on each roller. 

Though this system of weighting 
is not applied to flyer, cap, and ring 
frames, there are many obvious ad- 
vantages in it. The lever weights are 


under the rollers and are never dis 








turbed by 
ments of 


any of the common move- 
Also by 


reason of their being out of the way, 


the operatives. 


no interference with the position of 


the weight on the part of the opera 
tives is experienced, the pressure be- 
ing controlled solely by the person in 
charge. Another point in favor of 
the system is the uniformity of the 
pressure applied throughout the frame 
\ll the weights are similar in size 
and density, and when suspended from 
similar notches ensure uniform pres- 
sure on all the rollers. 


For French Drawing 
Fig. 3 illustrates an admirable at 


french Drawin. g 
Dprin g 4- Lever 


Poller We: ght. (ng 





Fig. 3 
rangement which prevails in Frencl 
drawing, and in some of the newet 


makes of spinning frames, for apply 
ing pressure to drafting rollers. Spring 
and lever are used in combination, 
and a_ satisfactory regulation and 
standardization of weight is secured 
\ more flexible grip is obtained, and 
both spring and lever respond readilv 
to any slight change in their relation- 
ship. The elevation of the weight W 
indicates the amount of spring pres- 
sure, and when all the weights on a 
frame are fixed equidistant from the 
point of resistance R, and on the same 
horizontal level, a near approximation 
to uniformity is obtained 


Causes of Broken Picks 





Cutting by Filling Fork, Temple. 


Reed, Warp, 


and Bobbin 


Tip 


By W. Middlebrook 


BROKEN pick is formed when 

the filling is cut or broken and 
then catches up again at the end of 
the pick and continues weaving. On 
plain fabric this leaves a double pick 
of filling which may extend practic 
ally the full width of the cloth 


The commonest cause of a broken 
pick is the plucking of the yarn on a 
sloping shuttle bobbin. The ordinary 
filling cop is rarely guilty of making 
broken picks; but, unfortunately, the 
fabrics in which broken picks are the 
most serious are usually woven with 
filling that has been wound on bobbins 
xr which comes direct from the spin- 


ner and dyer on special paper tubes. 
With a wooden bobbin, the thick- 
ness of the tip is sufficient to drag, 
pluck, or break the yarn if the shuttle 
tongtte is not perfectly level. The 
longer the bobbin or the nearer the 
yarn has reached the bottom, the more 
pronounced is the pluck of the filling, 
ind a shuttle that makes broken picks 
every time the bobbins are half empty 
points unquestionably to a_ sloping 
tongue as the root of the trouble. 


Yarn Breaks Outside Shuttle 
[t is one of the mysteries of weav- 
g that this plucking of filling, which 
theoretically should 
to break inside the 


ink 
cause the yarn 
shuttle, is the 
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se 
o) 


commonest cause of broken picks, and 
apparently can only be caused by the 
filling breaking outside the shuttle. 
Che free end binds into the 
again before the filling fork has time 
to stop the loom. 


clott 


Rough or split bobbins have a ten- 
dency to create broken picks when 
soft filling varns are used, even when 
the shuttle tongue is at dead level and 
quite firm. 
larly 


This trouble is particu 
prevalent where highly twisted 
crepe yarns are steamed. The steam- 
ing process is highly detrimental to 
the ordinary wooden bobbin, and 
many firms are not in a position to 
equip themselves with bobbins of alu- 
minum or special alloy. The best 
compromise is a small bobbin of well 
seasoned wood, tinished with a smooth 
varnish that is unaffected by constant 
steaming. 

Rough shuttles can also cause 
broken picks, especially when rayon 
filling is used. 
shuttles, 


The smoothing of the 
together with the location 
and correction of the flight-fault that 
is causing the wear on the shuttles, is 
the obvious and only remedy in this 
ease 
Broken 


traced to 


picks may sometimes be 
a tight-fitting box. In this 
case the filling is nipped between the 
shuttle and the steel face-plate of the 
box. Similarly, if the shuttle is so 
worn that the filling groove along the 
front has been obliterated, the filling 
is liable to be nipped. 


Caused by Filling Fork 
\ rough fork grate may cut the 
filling, and a filling fork that 
trudes too far beyond the grate wher 
the loom is at front center will bruise 
or break delicate yarns, 


pro- 
pt 


such as very 
soft cotton or rayon, and is liable to 
cause broken picks. 

Indeed, the filling fork has much to 
do with broken picks. If it is timed 
and balanced properly, and takes in- 
stant effect upon the stopping mech 
anism, these faults will be reduced to 
a minimum. Discretion must be used 
in the choice of a suitable filling fork 
for the type of yarn in general use. 
Anything above 40s in cotton filling 
is liable to give trouble if a heavy 
filling fork is used, while it is impera- 
tive that fine silk or rayon filling have 
a reasonably light filling fork. 

The trouble is that while a light 
fork reduces the danger of filling cut 
ting against the filling-fork grate, it 
increases the risk of the loom failing 
to stop immediately the filling breaks 
trom any other cause. The abnormal 
hounce of the fork as it drops on the 
hammer lever creates a false action 
ot the whole filling-fork motion, as 
its sensitiveness to broken picks is 
blunted. A bouncing filling fork 
needs careful balancing and adjusting 
to reduce the bounce, and if all else 
fails, the addition of a little extra 
werght to the tail of the fork is the 
only remedy. 

These remarks apply, of course, to 
the ordinary side filling-fork motion 
but there are patent filling forks on 
the market which are made especially 
for delicate yarns. One of these is 
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Captains of Industry are headed South 





TO CHAT. TANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
‘ 
- recognition of Chattanooga’s importance among — chinery, castings, and other items too numerous to s 
ie manufacturing centers of America, this City of mention. 

Diversified Industry will be privileged to entertain the Chattanooga and, in fact, all Tennessee has an abund . 
annual meeting of the National As ance of essentials sufficient, not only 

sociation of Manufacturers, Octo for present developments, but to 

her 25th—27th “Sash To Tonnes” provide for almost unlimited indus S¢ 

a a trial growth. \ temperate year bh 

We welcome the approach ot Le booklet about ‘round climate, a plentiful suy ply of ct 
these outstanding leaders in .\mer- Gosset*)) rennessee that intelligent and willing labor, raw 

ica's business, who will have an ex ” wl he OF same materials that embrace 57 of the fil 
cellent opportunity to gain first hand bs ‘Suekeueiee 63 basic minerals. and abundant 
information about the exceptional 4 Wf ing a southward hydro-electric power from develop- 
industrial resources and assets ot | . eo move. Our In ments along the mighty Tennessee 
Chattanooga and all Tennesse: . dustrial Depart River and its tributaries—these are 

; ment will gladly — coke : 
Wise utilization of her natural send you a cop) some of Tennessee's foremost in- 
advantages has given Chattanooga ager request dustrial assets. 

high rank as an industrial center. seeciéc juiormntion Ode A clearer conception of this 
Here are manufactured 1476 sired State’s remarkable advantages for 
different products in 386 plants, manufacturing is certain to be 
representing an. investment of gained by these captains of industry. 
$140,000,000. Definite leadership among southern cities = Such a concept cannot help but make an impress that will 
has been achieved in the manufacture of hosiery, prove of mutual advantage to Tennessee and to the 
woolens, mercerized yarns, clay products, light ma- members of the National Association of Manufacturers. 


cow 
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nstructed in two parts, the slightest 
uch on the prongs being sufficient 
tip up the tail of the fork, which is 
crumed separately. Bounce is 
minated with a filling fork of this 
scription, 

best safeguard for broken 
‘ks is the center filling fork, but the 
ms that are fitted with this motion 
‘not very common, and it is for the 
erage type of loom that these notes 
e intended. 

On ordinary circular box looms the 


Che 


ing breaking may sometimes be 
‘ed to the magazine end of the 
m when more than one shuttle is 


ng use The idle filling that lies 


oss the race board from the box 
uth to the selvage can be cut by 
bearing-down of the running 
uttle as it passes over it. A temple 
is too low down will also cut this 


lle yarn as the cloth moves forward 

ler the temple, or a temple that is 
near the fell of the cloth will 
p the filling against the reed. 


too 


Damage from Reed 
he reed often an inno- 


cent-looking conspirator in this mat- 


itself is 


ter of filling cutting, especially where 

e clot! one that narrows consid- 
erably trom the width of the yarn in 
the reed. Temples that hold the cloth 
well out are essential in this case, 


nd sometimes the face of the reed has 
be smoothed by rubbing with soft 
wood before the trouble will cease. 
With very soit filling yarns, such 
as rayon, the wrong entering of the 
selvage ends in the reed will cause 
broken picks, especially if the filling 
cutting is taking place at the filling- 
fork side of the loom, for the broken 


filling has then time to catch in the 





ever built for this purpose. 
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cloth again at the other end of the 
loom and continue weaving. 

This fault, which is really caused 
by a hard warp yarn acting like a 
pair of scissors on the soft filling as 
the ends cross in the reed, is remedied 
by giving each of the two outside 
ends a dent to themselves. Quite 
apart from obviating the risks of 
broken picks through this cause, this 
principle will always insure a good, 
clean selvage with hard-warp, soft- 
filling fabrics. 


These last-mentioned causes of 
broken picks are, fortunately, rare, 
but it is recognized in the textile trade 
that these unusual faults are the most 
obscure and the most troublesome. It 
is only when the shuttles have been 
found to be perfect as regards firm 
and level tongues, smooth 
and smooth and the sensitive 
filling-fork motion set to work cor- 
rectly and efficiently, that we turn to 
these obscure and baffling causes of 
broken picks, 


bobbins, 
sides, 


Benefits of Specialization 





Woolen Mills Train Help, Reduce 


Waste, 


and Increase 


Production 


By Textus 


es the manufacture of woolen goods, 
it is advisable to be equipped and 


organized for the production of a 
distinct character and quality of 
fabric, and to bend every effort to 


secure the best possible results with 
that particular fabric. This is true 
not only as regards the making of 
goods of a high grade, but is equally 
important whatever the character and 
quality of the output may be; and 
tends to both excellence and economy 
ot production. This fact seems to 
have been recognized long ago by the 
American Woolen Co. in classifying 
its production and in maintaining 
equipment in its various mills suitable 
to the particular kind of goods to be 
produced. 

Other mills might be mentioned that 
have benefited by the following out 
of this plan. We call to mind a pros 
perous New England mill that started 
the manufacture of 


a high grade of 


THE TWO EXTREMES IN CARPET 





HE two machines illustrated in the above photographs are believed to 
represent the two extremes in carpet-shearing machinery. 
is known as the cross-cut type and is said to be the largest shear 

The other is known as the “lawn-mower” 


The larger 


type, and is not much larger than the garden implement for which 


it was named. 
On 
the machine. 


the cross-cut shear, the carpet is wound on rolls on each side of 
The revolver or cutting part at each traverse acts on 


and 
chinchillas, 


beavers broadcloths, as well as 


more than 50 years ago, 


which has achieved notable success in 
the production ot these goods by the 
use of special equipment, particularly 
in the finishing, and by the develop 
ment of experienced help in every 
department. 

The benefit of this policy is also 
evidenced in connection with mills that 
produce low-grade or the commonest 
kinds of cloth. The equipment for 
such mills does not require so large a 
capital, but it is important that it be 
utilized to the best advantage 

The mistake is sometimes made of 
equipping a plant so as to be able to 
produce any kind of goods. Where 
this is done, there is a possibility of 

the expensive 
idle at times. 

Less Waste 

In the matter of the production of 
waste and its profitable use, there is 


some of machinery 


standing 





SHEARING 





\ | 


| 
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our 


bound to be an advantage that would 
not obtain if a variety of 
requiring a diversity of stock 

being produced at the same time. The 
accumulation of | 


goods 
were 
waste in all depart 
ments can better be kept at a minimum 
and returned when properly cleaned 
and prepared to a like mixture of 
stock later on. 
and mixture 


A sameness of stock 
tends to 
well as an avoidance of impertections 
that often result from the contact of 
ditferent kinds of stock and mixtures, 


cleanliness, as 


especially in the carding and spinning 
departments. 

The producton of the mill in yard- 
age is bound to be greater because of 


the quick changes and a prompt for- 


warding of the work, and the avoid- 
ance of such delays as result trom 
having too great a variety of stock 
to put forward The benefits of 


speci to appear in 


alization cannot fail 
the reputation and sale of the goods, 


as well as in the profit to the mill 


Mid-Year Report of Silk Asso- 
ciation Soon to be Issued 


the 
the silk industry, which surpassed 


Figures for season 1926-27 in 
| 
tl 


will be nvblished in 
the Silk 


which 1s 


previous records, 
the Mid-year Report of 
\ssociation of America, 
pected to appear within a 


ex- 
week. 
exact data on imports of raw silk, 
stocks and American 
mills, as given in the report, is eagerly 
awaited. The 
raw silk prices, amount of silk condi- 


deliveries to 


report will also o1ve 
tioned and tested, importations of spun 
silk, and reviews of various divisions 
of the silk industry. 

This will be the twenty-eighth re- 


port of the association. 








exhauster, which draws all the dust and fine material through a pipe, 


To take care 
telescoped. 


of the 


traverse 


on the rug, the conductor pipe is 


The other machine, an older type of shear, has been revamped in recent 


years, and nicknamed “lawn-mower” type. 


It is used for small rugs, 


for the sewed seams of two- or three-piece rugs, and for Orientals. 
The rug is laid flat by hand and the shear is traversed over its sur- 


face much the same as a lawn is clipped or cut. 


Cuttings from this 


a swath or section of carpet 72 in. wide. 


shear can be removed in a manner similar to that of the larger 
hence of the traverse is 40 ft. 


machine, although the pipe must be more flexible. The overhead pipe 
is often replaced, however, by an exhauster and a bag or receptacle 
mounted directly upon the shear. The drive, also flexible, may be 
connected with a motor mounted on a track overhead or may be 
from a motor attached to the shear frame. 

These machines, which are both manufactured by the Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., are particularly well adapted for the 
shearing of Oriental and odd-shaped rugs. 


The length of the frame and 


After one section has been sheared, the carpet is moved along and wound 
on the roll, in order that a new section will be exposed to the cut- 
ting parts. Successive cuts are taken until the entire length of the 
carpet has been sheared. The machine will shear a carpet 40 by 
70 ft. made in one piece. 


The flocks or shearings are removed by means of a dust collector or 
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This is the Era of Power in 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


HATEVER line of textile 

manufacture you are engaged 
in, you will find plenty of company 
in the South, where there are more 
than 1,000 cotton mills, 375 knitting 
mills, 66 woolen and worsted mills, 
42 silk mills, 51 dyeing and finish- 
ing plants and 163 miscellaneous 
textile enterprises. 


Here is a community of business 
enterprise which assures you of the 
business help, the common inter- 
ests. the skilled labor you need, 
without the crowding, the competi- 
tion, the labor troubles which pre- 
vail elsewhere. 


Here, too, if you locate in the South 
Carolina territory which we serve, 
you will find trunk line transporta- 


tion to central markets and Atlantic 
seaports — soft, clear, sand hill 
water —and a source of electric 
power which never fails because it 
is generated both by steam and 
hydro plants. The water develop- 
ments, already extensive, are being 
reinforced by the construction of 
the great Saluda Dam which will 
create the world’s largest artificial 
lake and provide 200,000 horse- 
power. 


South Carolina, already in the front 
rank of Southern textile states, is on 
the eve of a further great evolution, 
made possible by Power. Learn 
just what is taking place in South 
Carolina. Write our Industrial De- 
velopment Division for detailed 
facts. 


Broad River Power Company 


50 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Reeling and Examining Worsted 
Yarn 

echnical Editor: 

We would like some information on 
reeling and examining worsted yarn. 
\What is considered a fair production 
on 2/18s bulk skeins?) On 4/&s, 1% 
oz. skeins? The working schedule is 


i8 hrs. per week. How many reels 
per girl? 
How many reels’ should’ one 


examiner take care of ? How many 
pounds per examiner per 48 hrs. of 
2/18s? Of 4/8s, 1% oz. skeins? 
Should an examiner be allowed a rest 
period? If so, how often and for 
how long? We would appreciate any 
other information you can give us on 
this subject. (6224) 

A fair production of bulk skeins of 
2/18s is 1,500 lbs. per 48 hrs. The 
production should be about the same 
for 4/8s, 1% oz. skeins. Though the 
count is much heavier the length is 
much shorter per skein, consequently 
there is more leasing, which results in 
a loss of production. 

How many reels should an examiner 
take care of? This cannot be 
answered in number of reels, as no 
two firms run the reels at the same 
speed. The figures might be 3,500 
of 2/18s, or 7,000 lbs. of 4/8. 
These figures are for picking out large 
slubs only. 

Unless the examination is of a very 
thorough nature involving eye strain, 
no rest period is necessary. 

* * * 


Reed Marks in Cotton Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

Will you please let me know the 
cause of the reed marks in the sample 
enclosed. Your answer would be ap- 
preciated very much. (6200) 


lbs. 


In offering a solution to the problem 
of reed marks on this backfilling 
fabric, we have gone a little into de- 
tail in order to make our explanation 
It is a problem that is ever 
present when weaving this type of 
cloth, We are assuming that the 
coarse filling is used for the purpose 
ot giving weight to the fabric, and 
that the face of the cloth is that side 
on which the plain shows the most. 

There is quite a difference in the 
contraction of the warp yarn. We are 
submitting a graph weave in order to 
illustrate just how this difference is 
brought about. 

Ends Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5 interlace 
once with the light filling on each 
repeat of the weave. The repeat of 
the weave is 4 picks. Nos. 3 and 6 
interlace with one pick of coarse and 
ore pick of fine filling in one repeat 
ot the weave. The interlacing of 
Nos. 3 and 6 ends with one pick of 
cc.rse and one pick of fine filling in 
one repeat of the weave causes the 
ex ra contraction; and, if these two 


clear. 
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ends are not under perfect control, 
they are liable to buckle up on the 
pick on which they interlace with the 
coarse filling, thus forcing the next 
thread on one side, wherever the 
buckling-up occurs. When ends Nos. 
3 and 6 are weaving under perfect 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


Filaments in 


Broken Rayon 
Knit Webbing 
Technical Editor: 


We are sending you a sample ot 


ravon webbing and call your atten- 
tion to the small spots in this cloth 
where the yarn is frayed. We ask 





control, they will slide under Nos. 4 
and 5 respectively. 

The pick on which the buckling-up 
occurs is the pick which binds the 
two picks together, and it is termed 
the stitching pick. The location of 
this stitching pick cannot be changed 
very well on this cloth. 

The solution of the problem lies in 
better controlling the stitching ends, 
weaving these ends at a tension that 
would stop them from buckling, and 
preventing the face ends from taking 
their proper position in the cloth. 

Another solution would be to reed 
over the ends differently. We do not 
know how many ends are drawn in 
each dent, but are assuming there are 
6 ends per dent of the reed. If this 
be the case, it would be well to reed 
ends 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 1 in one dent. 
This will leave one end on each side 
ot the two stitching ends in one dent 
of the reed, and the reed wire will 
prevent the stitching ends from forc- 
ing the next end out of position. 

If the ends are drawn 3 per dent, it 
would be well to draw Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
in one dent, and 5, 6, and 1 in the 
other dent of the reed. This would 
leave one end on each side of a stitch- 
ing end, and this method of reeding 
should keep the stitching end from 
forcing the other ends out of position, 
but in all cases the stitching ends 
should be kept under perfect control. 


your opinion as to whether these spots 
are due to frayed spots on the yarn 
before knitting, or whether these spots 
could have happened in the dyeing 
operation by the cloth being pulled 
over some rough place. (6231) 


After a 
defects 
which leads 


close examination of the 
can find no indication 
us to consider this trouble 
as resulting from a dyeing operation. 
The fabric is not much roughened, 
considering how apparent the trouble 
is. In fact, on the face it would seem 
as though only the distortion of the 
stitches made the trouble apparent. 
Raveling from the sample showed 
that some of the filaments of the yarn 
were broken and they caused the de- 


we 


fective spot. How these filaments 
were broken cannot be definitely 
stated. They may have been broken 


in the yarn before knitting, or the 
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Dear Sirs.—Thanks very much for 
your letter of August 23rd which 
the writer received upon the re- 
turn from his vacation. The com- 
ments given are very interesting | 
and will assist us in our investi- 
gation along this line. 


Very truly yours, 
LUDLOW MANUFACTURING 
ASSOCIATES 


Signed: R. A. Packard 
Supt. of Power and Shops 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In this way answers can be given which wil] 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


In the case of 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 


inquiries must be accompanied 
as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


z the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
e identity of those seekng information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge es the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurr 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


For 
TEXTIL 


rompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor. 
WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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fed the 


sometimes 


machine have 
that the 
-plitsit and so cut a few filaments. 
\We inclined to think that the 
knitting machine is causing the 
rouble, but cannot be definite about it. 
Examine every feed carefully to be 
sure that the yarn is properly guided 
to the needles and kept at a constant 
tension. 


knitting 
varn so 


may 
needles 


are 


Examine some of the yarn 
{ the trouble still persists after the 
machine is correctly adjusted. 

* « * 


Luster on Silk-Warp, Cotton- 
Filled Serge 

Editor : 

We are sending here with two small 


piece-dyed serge samples of mixed 
silk and cotton. Our analysis of both 


echnical 


pieces is 80/2/2, 13/15 denier, &4 
picks of 20/1 cotton. Piece No. 2 
shows more luster and appears 


covered more nicely. Is the difference 
noted due to the boil-off and finish, 
or something we have overlooked in 
the construction ? (6228) 
The two samples of silk-warp, cot- 
ton-filled serge seem to be the same in 
construction, and we believe the dif- 
ference in appearance is due to the 
dveing and _ finishing One sample 
seems to cover better than the other, 
and in our opinion it is due to the fact 
that the silk -and cotton are well 
matched as to color, the cotton being 
shightly darker than the silk. In the 
second sample, which does not look 


quite as good, the cotton is decidedly 
oft shade, being much lighter in color 


than the warp. This allows it to grin 


through and causes a rather poor ap- 
pearance. It also appears that the 
general fintsh on sample No. 2 is 


better than on sample No. 1. 


* * ok 
Bleaching Egyptian Cotton 
Yarns 
Technical Editor: 
We would like advice on the 
method of using liquid chlorine. We 
are using a 20% solution (based on 


weight of the yarn) on Sak Egyptian 
cotton yarns, although we use a 
weaker solution on others. We have 
been running the temperature up to 
90° to hasten the liberation of the 
chlorine. We have been advised that 
this is rather dangerous as it may 
tender the yarn, and also have been 
advised that the addition of acetic 
acid would hasten the action of the 
liquid chlorine and eliminate the 
necessity of running too high tem- 
peratures. We would like your advice 
on both of these points. (6213) 
The writer has bleached Egyptian 
varns and found them much more dif- 
ficult to decolorize than ordinary cot- 
ton. The remedy used was to extend 
the time and sometimes to rinse and 
sour the yarn, rinse and reintroduce 
into the bleach, continuing and repeat- 
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Waiting For The Call 
Of Your Mill Whistle 


In MISSISSIPPI 


A Great Reserve of Anglo Saxon Workers 


96% Native Born of Native Parents 
O% - - - Classed As Rural 


A greater percentage of native-born, Anglo’ of all the cotton grown in the United States. 
Saxon people than in almost any other section Transportation facilities —motor trucking and ? 








of the Nation — in northeast Mississippi. Intel- rail — are excellent. Ports adjacent for export & 
liad Sie cilia Eile and coastwise shipping. Ample, reasonable- 

xe - ~ > “10 aod >cp q 7 . ° 
igent, industrious, eflicien ese HN ATCY priced electric power. Local capital from many » / 
workers are ready to go to work In Our textile Mississippi communities ready to meet yours ( 


mill at fair wages. Mississippi produces 10.3% more than half way. Free site! Tax exemption! \ 


Labor supply, raw material, electric power, transportation 
facilities make Mississippi the ideal location for your South- 
ern textile mill— lower operating costs — highest profits! 
Write our 


MISSISSIPPI POWER COMPANY. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 
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until sufficiently white. This ans- 
ered the purpose at the time but is 
imittedly rather slow. 
The temperature of go° is no more 
an a common summer heat and does 
‘tt seem excessive or dangerous. If 
has given satisfactory results the 
riter would not hesitate to continue 
sing it. Soaking in the bleach for 
o long a time might, of course, make 
uble. However, at this moderate 
‘mperature the danger would more 
kely lie in the possibility of over- 
eating some part of the lot while try- 
ng to bring the whole up to the de- 
red temperature. If this has been 
cuarded against and the work is other- 
ise carefully controlled, there should 
e no trouble. 
The writer would be less inclined 
favor the addition of an acid, al- 
hough he has used it with satisfaction 
1 other resistant materials. Probably 
the liquid chlorine bleach is made up 
on the alkaline side and it may there- 
fore be slow acting. The addition of 
i little acid will neutralize some of the 
kali and allow a more rapid action. 
arge amounts of acid may carry the 
ction too far and may even liberate 
tree chlorine again. 


Unless one can 

mtrol the solution by chemical analy- 
sis, or conditions are particularly 
favorable to repeating the bleaching in 
just exactly the same way every time, 


the addition of acid is liable to be 
uncertain. However, it is sometimes 
done. 

Neither warming the bleach nor 
idding acids is much favored by 
bleachers in general, but exceptional 


materials often require exceptional 
treatment and to a certain extent one 


has to take a chance. 


x Ok Ok 

File and Index TEXTILE 
WORLD 

echnical Editor: 

\ recent ‘Editorial Broadcast 
rom . W.” suggests that experi- 
ence in filing textile information may 
he of value to readers of TEXTILE 
Wortp. The writer’s files for his 
wn personal use, begun some years 
igo in a limited way, now cover al- 
ost the whele textile field and the 
rinciples that have been found most 
useful ‘will apply to any similar file 
hether limited to a few subjects or 


extending to many. 
Out of the number of scientific, 
ide and business publications that 
ive permanent value the reader will 
won-find that only those few can be 
ved intact which have the most con- 
entrated information in which he is 
terested. later the rest 
1 he discarded, so it is better to 
‘ide what can, be reasonably pre- 
rved over a period of years and to 
p and discard the rest at once. 
[n addition to clippings one fre- 
tently has letters or circulars which 


does not want buried in the gen- 


Sooner or 


eral files, as well as notes and data 
eets. 
his means a miscellaneous mass 


vo! material which, if it has any bulk 


TEXTILE WORLD 


(Questions and Answers—Continued 


at all, can best be stored in folders in 
an ordinary filing case for 8% x II 
in. sheets. 

If such a file has carefully chosen 
index subjects it is a simple matter 
to run through a folder when some 
special sort of information is wanted. 
It frequently happens that one sees 
good articles in publications that are 
not his own and these may be indexed 
if they are likely to be of value in the 
future. It also happens that even in 
the best indexed periodicals which 
one may have on his own library 
shelves, the authors have treated more 
than one subject in an article or have 
treated different aspects of that sub- 
ject, and the titles do not adequately 
indicate the contents or do not indi- 
cate the particular thing in which the 
reader is interested. The author’s 
big thought may not be the reader’s. 
In fact the latter may be really inter- 
ested in but a sentence or two out of 
the whole article. Also, indexes often 
appear only once a year and current 
articles are therefore lost in a sense 
until the index is published. 

The above-mentioned contingencies 
are why the reader 
should keep his own personal index, 
not necessarily by titles of 


LOC vl reasons 


but by the subject which is in them. 
File in One Place 


The inclination will be to enter 
such items on index cards, and it may 
be true that index cards will answer 
the purpose better than anything else. 
However, one of the fundamental 
principles that has come from trying 
different systems is that, just as far 
as possible, everything should be filed 
in one place. If clippings are here, 
letters there, and cards somewhere 
else, one or the other will be over- 
looked in a hurried search for infor- 
mation. Besides, it is wasteful of 
time to have to look in several places 
when data and references can just 
as well be in one. 

There are different wavs of accom- 
plishing this result. Even small ref- 
erence cards or slips of paper could 
be dropped into the main file, al- 
though this does not work out well 
over a period of time. 

Without wishing to be dogmatic 
as to method, the writer will say this, 
that it is better to keep everything 
just as far as possible to the uniform 
size of 814 x 11 inches. His own 
system is to use single sheets cover 
ing all the subjects that are encoun 
tered and kept on the desk in an 
“Every Day File” with alphabetical 
index tabs. Then items can be quick- 
ly entered as they are noticed, and 
when full of a cer 
tain subject it is transferred to the 
main file. This deviation from the 
“all in one place” principle seems 
necessary as a matter of convenience 


a sheet becomes 


and economy of time. A large note- 


book might serve as well. 

Things that are saved all in a heap. 
not properly filed or indexed might 
about as well be in the waste basket. 
On the other hand, when a little care 


articles, 


is taken it is astonishing how much 
really valuable information 
accumulated in a useful form. 
Yours very truly, 
WESTFORD. 


a 


~- 1 
can ve 


Tacking Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

We would like to be advised of any 
information you may have in regard 
to tacking hosiery samples. We are 
particularly interested in the correct 
knot and the quality of thread or yarn 
which should be used for tacking. 

(6212) 

We are sending a sample tacking, 
also a small piece of the blue tacking 
varn. The knot is made by tying a 
single knot in the varn to prevent it 
from being drawn through the stock 
ing; sew through and draw the knot 
close to the fabric; pierce the knot and 
make another single knot by wrapping 
the needle once, draw tightly, and clip. 
lhe tacking is a rayon covered cotton, 
something like pearl cotton 
No. 5. Color and quality should match 
the goods you manufacture. 


crochet 


* * * 


Commercial Averages-on Fine 
Cotton Yarn Strength 
editor, TEXTILE Wor.D: 

In writing specifications for the 
various yarns used by us, it is neces- 
sary to know the 
mercial strength. 

We are particularly 
sizes 


average com- 
interested in 
30, 140, 160 and 180, single ply, 
in middle grade quality for both 
combed and carded American cotton. 

In making our tests, we use the 
alternate method for tensile strength 
described in D-203-25 T—A.S. T. M. 

We have Draper’s tables, but for 
us, they are incomplete in that they 
go only to 100, whereas, we would 
like the breaking strength in tabular 
form up to 200. 

Have you any data on this ques 
tion or do you know where we can 
get the information desired. 

An early reply would be appre 
ciated. (CD 182) 

There are no published standards 
for breaking of 
yarns for counts finer than 100s. 
a larger 
counts 


strengths cotton 
To 
than on coarser 
counts represent 
special order business with the twist 
and breaking 


extent 
these finer 


strengths of different 





"THE right man is yours for the ask- 
ing among the host of mill men 
who study the pages of the Clearing 
House each week. A knitting mill in 
Vermont inserted the following mes- 
sage: 





WANTED 
Experienced fixer on Model B-7, Scott 
& Williams machines. Good oppor- 


tunity for right man. 


Address Adv.— 
TEXTILE WORLD. 





The net result was six replies from 
which a competent man was selected. 
Let TEXTILE WORLD'S Clearing 
House “get your man.” It seldom 
fails. See pages 88 to 91 this issue. 
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spinners for the same count varying 
widely. 

There may be a guide for you in 
estimating the desired breaking 
strength of counts finer than 100s in 
the fact that in the Draper tables 1or 
combed warp the standard 
break is obtained by multiplying the 
number or count by four, subtracting 
the result from and 
the remainder by the count. 

Similarly the standard break for 
soft-twist yarns in the Draper tables 
is obtained by 


yarns 


2000 dividing 


multiplying the count 
13, subtracting the result 
1900 and dividing the 
the count. 

It is our understanding that yarns 
designated as soft 


Draper tables have turns or 


by from 


remainder by 


the 
twists 
multi- 
plied by the square root of the given 
count. It 


twists on 


for each count equal tO 3.25 


is also our understanding 
that the twist of their warp yarns is 


nominally 4.75 multiplied by the 
square root of the given count. 
These standards, of course, are for 
yarns spun from American cotton, 
whereas similar counts spun from 


Sakellarides or Arizona 
certain other extra stapled 
would require less twist to 
give the same break; or 


i gyptian 
Pima or 
cottons, 


vice 


versa, 
with the same twists as for the 
shorter stapled American cotton 
usually would give a considerably 
higher break than would the latter. 
The latter statement, however, does 
not always hold good, and some 
«spinners who prepare their cottons 


carefully for spinning will use a 


constant of 3.25 or low 
stranger break 
than other spinners putting in much 
more twist. 


even aS 


> 


as 2.75 and get a 


As your second paragraph refers 
‘ the counts mentioned 
“for both combed and carded Ameri 
can cotton,”’ we would state that very 
little yarn than 
60s is spun in country, 
practically none finer count 
All _ finer are spun 
combed English spin- 
ners are accustomed. to spin carded 


to varns of 


finer 
this 
of 
counts 
yarns. 


carded 50s to 
and 
than 
loos, 


from 


varns finer than do spinners in this 
country, but seldom finer than 100s. 
\ll finer counts are spun from 
combed sliver. 


Another Bill to Check Price 
Guessing by Government 

C—A_ bill with 
teeth in it, intended to prevent a repe- 
tition of the events of Sept. 15 when 
publication of 


Co_tumstA, S. 


crop price estimates 
caused the price of cotton to drop, 
will be introduced at the next session 
of congress by Representative J. J. 
McSwain, of the Fourth South Caro- 
lina district. 

Mr. McSwain said that he was now 
planning such a measure. He favors 
the freest and fullest publication of in- 
formation, but argues that it must be 
information, and not and 
prophesies. 


guesses 








40 
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Comfort ,; 
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,, and for durability 
Floor with Maple. 


Northern hard Maple floors outwear stone! Thousands and 
thousands of tests show that heavy rolling trucks and 
pounding, scraping feet only make this tough-fibred, tight- 
grained wood smoother with time. 


And with this smoothness comes a remarkable standard 
of cleanliness. Maple will not sliver or splinter—offers no 
open lodging places for dust and dirt—is quickly swept 
free of lint. 

Maple floors, moreover, add to the comfort, health and 
efficiency of your workers because these floors are warm, 
dry, resilient. They reduce noise, muscle weariness, ‘‘colds,”’ 
absences from work. 

If you would floor for better production and ultimate 
economy, if you want the flooring that industrial experts 
recommend for textile mills, use Northern hard Maple. You 
can lay it over your present floor. 





Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that | 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your M F Mw A 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 
Let our Service and Research Department assist you 
with your flooring problems. Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN 
1782 McCormick Building 
Chicago 
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losiery Dyeing Machine 
Better Opening-Up — Frictioning 
Prevented 

The Klauder-Weldon 

li. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Bethayres, Pa., has built a hosiery 
dyeing machine on new principles and 


Division of 





Ready to Load or Unload Hosiery Dyeing 
Machine; Doors Slid Back on Tub and 
Cylinder. Note “Opening-up” Baffle at 
Top of Cylinder 


with many new features of design. 
The main points in the operating 
principles are a system of baffles in 
each compartment, so designed and 
located that they “open up” the goods 
and keep them floating so that each 
bundle has an equal impregnation and 
so that there is no tangling. 

The center batHes prevent the goods 
from sliding from the rising to lower- 
ing side of the cylinder in a mass, 
which would be objectionable, even on 
smooth sheet surfaces. They permit 
a portion of the contents of the pocket 
to pass over at a time and in the same 
relative order so that each bundle 
gets an equal amount of time in the 
liquor. 

The opening-up effect which results 
from this passing over of only a 
portion of the contents reduces the 
dyeing time to the minimum possible 
within the limits required for chemical 
action by reason of quicker and more 
thorough penetration, and insures 
even results by subjecting all portions 
more directly and quickly to. the 
action of the dye. 

Che delay in movement of the goods 
caused by the baffle also lets them 
pass over and land into the liquor 
rather than on to a metallic surface, 
vhich not only accomplishes a more 
horough opening-up, or change in po- 
ition of the elements of the load, 

also prevents “frictioning.” 

The application of this principle 
made highly practical and easy of 
itrol by the unique construction of 
the cylinder. As. a consequence of 
th» design, the mechanical or opening- 
effect is within the control of the 
dyer, since a higher liquor level will 
re uce the effect of the baffle and a 
lover one increase it, so that the 
hine has the widest possible range 
oO: usefulness regular and 
re veing runs. 

\ll parts of the reels or cylinders 


oe 


t 


= 


both in 
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are flanged outwardly so that all join- 
ing is done on the outside. This re- 
sults in entire freedom from rivet or 
bolt heads, cast surfaces, or raw sheet 
edges on the inside where the goods 
are placed. This, of course, eliminates 
all chance for damage to the goods 
either when the machine is 
later when chemical or 
action may have roughened sheet 
edges, loosened rivets or bolts, or 
pitted cast metal parts. 

Monel metal is used for cylinders 
to prevent corrosion of the interior of 
the compartments, which present a 
smooth surface at all points. 

Due to the design of the cylinders, 
the goods, while above the liquor !evel, 
come in contact with metallic surfaces 
only to a minimum extent. Contact 
below the liquor level is practically 
noneffective on account of the ten- 
dency of the goods to stay in suspen- 
sion. Reel or cylinder proportions, as 
compared with pocket divisions, are 
such as to permit freedom of move- 
ment to the goods with extremely 
gentle action. 

The cylinders in these machines are 


new or 
mechanical 








Drive on 100-lb. Hosiery Machine. Drive 
on 10-lb. Machines Has Slightly Differ- 
ent Arrangement, but Is 
Operation 


Similar in 


divided lengthwise by a partition into 
two pockets, and in the larger sizes 
are subdivided diametrically into four 
or more compartments. Loading and 
unloading are made easy, whether the 
hose are loose or in nets. The door 
to each compartment or pocket slides 
back instead of having to be lifted and 
lowered with the attendant risks to 
workman and goods. As an added 
safeguard, the machine cannot be 
started until the doors have been slid 
forward and closed. 

The heavy cast-iron tub frame car- 
ries both tub and drive which is 
fastened to the frame and entirely 
clear of the tub. This stout support, 
unaffected by vibration, prevents leaks 
through loosened tub plates and at the 
same time keeps the drive permanently 
aligned. 

Simplicity, and 


neatness compact- 


ness characterize the design and as- 
sembly throughout. Continuity of 
operation is further safeguarded by 
trouble-proof electrical connections, 
safety check valve on steam line, and 
driving mechanism of unusual sturdi- 
ness and efficiency. These machines 
are made in a wide range of sizes to 
handle lots of all sizes, and are al- 
ready in extensive use in the dye 
rooms of many of the largest hosiery 
manufacturers in the country. 


Small Melting Pot 
For Solder, Lead, Babbitt, Tin. 
Ete. 

A new electric melting pot has been 
introduced for melting solder, lead, 
babbitt, tin, ete., which has a capacity 
of from 27 to 40 lbs., according to 
the metal to be melted. This pot may 
be operated on either 110- or 220-volt 
alternating- or direct-current circuits, 
and is made in two ratings, 750 and 
1,000 watts. 

The new pot is a General Electric 
product and is the smallest size of the 
G. E. RP form E line. It consists of 
a durable sheet-steel cylindrical cas- 
ing 10 in. deep and 9g in. in diameter, 
in which is supported a_ cast-iron 
crucible 4 in. deep and 6 in. in diam- 
eter, inside. The between the 
crucible is efficiently insulated with 
a compact heat insulator. 

Heating units the cast-in, 
sheath-wire tvpe so successfully ap- 
plied to metal melting. 


space 


are ot 


One unit is 


used in each pot, dissipating 750 
watts in one rating, and 1,000 watts 
in the other The leads of the unit 


are brought over the top of the pot 
into a connection box fixed to the unit 
itself, 

The 


ing 


new pot is designed for melt- 
babbitt, tin, and 


similar alloys or metals, except spelte: 


lead, solder, 
or zinc, at temperatures not exceed 
ing 950 deg. F. Detailed capacities 
Ibs. ; 
lbs 


approximate 


follow: for 50/50 solder, 30 
for babbitt, 37 
The 


shipping weight is 50 lbs. 


for lead, 40 Ibs.; 
and for tin, 27 lbs. 


Rayon Yarn Conditioner 


Saves Time, Oil, and Soap in 
Scouring 

\ new rayon yarn conditioner has 
been developed by J. A. Firsching, 
O14 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. Its use 
is claimed to eliminate the necessity 
of treating rayon yarn with oil prior 
to knitting. A further saving lies in 
the fact that it is only necessary to 
scour the fabric 15 min. to remove the 
hand dirt as compared with the three- 
quarters of an hour to two hours 
sometimes required to properly re 
move the oil. Furthermore, the use 
of monopole oil in the scouring is 
rendered unnecessary, and much less 
soap is required. Of course, the less 
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ravon 


better. 


fabric is handled when wet 


In preparing the rayon for treat 
ment, the yarn 1s 
skein to the bobbin 
ner that it 1s 
in the 


wound from the 
m the same mai 

generally handled 
bobbins are then 


now 
The 


placed in the conditioner and allowed 


trade. 


to remain in there approximately 48 


hrs. so that they 


ditioned. 


are thoroughly co: 


The builders that 


through =the 


state water 1s 


constantly circulating 
conditioner at a given temperature 
cause a humidity of a degree that will 
properly condition the yarn so that it 
can be properly handled on the knit 
ting machine. This humidity is au- 
tomatically controlled so that it does 
not reach the saturation point 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


BLEACHING and like purposes. 1,642,978. 


C. B. Thorne, Hawkesbury, Ont 
Canada. 

CARDING engine for carding artificial 
silk and like material. 1,642,758. H 


Wilkinson and J. Reed, Oldham, En 


land. Assigned one-third to Platt 
Bros. & Co., 


Oldham, Eng 


CoTToN gin. 1,642,982. R. L. Willis, 
Arvin, Cal. 

Cotton - stapling. 1,643,198 E. £ 
Chandler, Los Angeles, Cal. 

DYEING and printing with phenylamin 
black. 1,643,233. G. Aris, Barcelona. 
Spain. 

Dyesturrs, Chromiable brown, disaz 
1,643,222. \ Neelmeier,  Levei 


kusen; T, 


Nocken, Wiesdorf 
Rebner, Cologne, Germany. Assigne 
to Graselli Dyestuff Corp., New \ 
KNITTING machine. 1,643,249. P. Liet 
knecht, Chemnitz 
signed to Ernst 
schaft mit beschrankter 


sede l, 


> and W 


« 
Germany \ 
Boessneck, Gesell 
Haftung, En: 

Germany 

KNITTING machines Pattern 

for circular 
K. R. Ammon, Reading, Pa 

Loom, Bullion fringe. 1643,211. | 
Hulme, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hensel Silk Mig TO. 
Pa. 

Looms, Lay-actuating 
1,642,769. H. A 
Mass. Assigned to 
Hopedale, Mass 

SPINNING machines, Bobbin for 
972. P. Sharp, Perth, Scotland 

WINDING machines 1 642,069 \ 
Cameron and Gustaf B. Birch, Bri 
lyn, N. Y. Assigned to Cameron M 
chine Co., Brooklyn, N. 

WHINDING yarns or threads. 
1,642,924. H. 


land. 


plaiti 


attachment 1,642,761 


\ssignie ( 
Philadelph 


mechanism 
Davis 


Hope ale, 


Dr iper 


L.o42 


Ma hine 
Holt, Rockdale, | 


Accident Prevention Work in 
Hornell 
Horne ti, N. 


employes 


Y.—More 
from Hornell, Canisteo, 
Wayland and Nunda were the gues: 
of the Huguet Silk Co. at the State 
armory on Monday evening, Sept 
26 rhe entertainment 


than 4 


consisted of 
motion pictures showing how easy it 
Is to avert accidents in mills, follow- 
ed by several talks and luncheon. 
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VERTICAL SLIDING 
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“ 


FRAMES EXTRA WEAVY. FOUR SEC 
“ TIONS EASILY MOVEO AND SET UP 
is 
d > 
Be P 
oe 
‘ 
‘ 


EXTRALONG WICK GILLING AUTO 
MATICALLY ADJUSTABLE OUTSIDE 
OF WOOD LINING EASILY REMOVED 
SUPPORTED ON IRON FRAME 





SET BOLT TO 
PREVENT ROLLS 
TOUCHING 


BEST ROCK 
MAPLE «EATRA 
WEAVY SHAFTS 


EXTRA LONG 
SELF ALIGNING 


win REPLACED 
CUOGEONS INSTANTLY 
000 PINS 

OR PORCELAIN EXTRA HEAVY 
eves 


TIGHT AND LOOSE 
PULLEYS OR 
FRICTION CLUTCH 
PULLEY. SATISFAC 
TORILY OPERATING 
CLUTCH 





LARGE SHAFTS 
CAETEROIAC 
WHOLE LENGTH 


SriPrce 
mAMOLES 
Faont ano 
eack 















CARTMA LARGE 
FoR WOT WATER 
ORE END COLO 










OTHER 

ao sUSTABLE 
SRASS OUTLETS 
TO EACH ROLL O 


cooos en - 


BEST STOCK 
WMTERLOCKING 
sores 


| 


REMOVABLE BEAR 
INC POST ALLOW 
ING EASY REMOVAL 
OF COURTERSHAFT 


CASTIRON VERT 
wCIO 


f 
& 


GATES BOTH SIDES 
ABSOLUTELY TIGHT 
jiasiuy OPERATED 


“Rodney Hunt” Oe 
Washers~a Recognized Standard 


A Size and Type for Every Mill Need 
Exclusive Patented Features 


Tell us of your Wash Room Problems and we 
will tell you how to overcome them 


Write for special booklets 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., 66 Mill St., Orange, Mass. 


Dist. R tat Chic Dist. Representative Canadian Representa 

R. C. JEFFERSON CO. R. R. STREET & CO., INC. W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD 
R r I SN Clinton St., Chicag l Hamilton 1 Montre ( 

See Also 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Caroline Mills, Inc., Carrollton, Ga., 
is the name of the new company, recently 
formed with capital of $100,000, to es- 
tablish a new cotton yarn mill at Car- 
rollton. Construction of the plant, 
which will be a two-story, 75 x 220 ft. 
structure, has already been started and 
it is expected to have it ready for opera- 
tion by March 1. It will be equipped 
with 4,000 spindles for making single 


and ply yarns. Electric power will be 
bought. B. F. Boykin is president of 
the new company; L. J. Brock, vice 


president ; G. C. Cook, treasurer, and P. 
L. Schaeffer, secretary. 

Trio Mfg. Co., Forsyth, Ga., is in- 
stalling 1,000 additional 
Several new 
tives will be built. 


Dilling Cotton Mills, King’s Moun- 
tain, N. C., which have installed 5,040 
new Saco-Lowell tape drive wet twister 
spindles in their plant this year, are now 
adding five new spoolers to their equip- 
ment. They have let contract for 10 
new tenements and a 20-room_ boarding 
house. 


spindles in its 


plant. houses for opera- 


Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
have awarded contract for the erection 
oi 25 houses for operatives. Nineteen 
of these homes will have four rooms 
and the balance will contain six rooms 
each They will approximately 
$40,000. 


Grendel Mills, Greenwood, S. C 
are making good progress on the new 
ofice building, which, when completed, 
will house the office forces of Mills Nos. 
l and 2. 


‘Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, 
C., which are constructing 55 new 
houses for operatives, have 20 about 
ompleted and families have moved in. 


Borden Mills, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., 

will build 100 houses for operatives, 
contract having been awarded to the 
Nicola Building Co., Pittsburgh. 


Houston (Tex.) Cotton & Twine 
Mills are planning to rebuild the por- 
tion of their plant recently destroyed by 
fire with loss in excess of $15,000, 


cost 


” 


\ 


La France Textile Industries, 
Woodstock, Ont., Canada, have pur- 
chased a block of land adjoining their 
plant, which connects the original La 
plant with the former Worsted 
Spinning Mills. An addition will be 
built te join the two buildings. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Magog, 
Jue, Canada, has about completed its 
irce-story, 240 x 66 ft. extension in 
h nine additional printing machines 
vill be installed; a three-story, 360 x 
1X) ft. bleachery, and a three-story and 
basement, 137 x 154 ft. structure to be 
use’ for storage of finished goods and 

der rooms. 


France 


Fact and Gossip 


Montgomery (Ala.) Cotton Mfg. Co. 
According to report, the plant of this 


Cte 


ie ‘ : : 
dicates previous mention of project. 
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MILL 


company which has been closed down for 


some time, has been purchased by New 
York interests, who plan to operate it 
under the name Cloverdale Cotton Mills 
Co. as soon as machinery has been over- 
hauled. Ira H. Garlick, of New York, 
is said to be president of the new com- 
pany; A. Haithwaite, of New York, vice 
president, and Frank H. Elmore, Mont 
gomery, secretary and treasurer. 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Daniel 
Conn., is operating its plants at 
Danielson and Killingly, Conn., with day 
and night shifts. 


Southern-Brighton Mills, 
Ga., have completed a year of continu 
ous production on full day and might 
schedules, with full working forces and 
expect to continue on this basis for an 
indefinite period. 

*Globe Yarn Mills of the Connec- 
ticut Mil's Co., Fail River, Mass. The 
highest bid received at public auction of 
the plant of this company Sept. 29 was 
rejected and the auction sale adjourned. 
The highest bid received, $26,000, was 
for the property as a whole, 
by John S. Brayton. 

Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass. As 
there were no bidders at the public auc- 
tion of the real estate and buildings of 
this company Sept. 29 the city automatic- 
ally took over the property in accordance 
with the law governing non-payment of 
taxes. 


son, 


Shannon, 


submitted 


The corporation owes a total of 
$57,652.11 in personal taxes for the years 
1925 and 1926. 

*Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass., 
whose stockholders voted to liquidate a 
few weeks ago, have made their first cut 
in the working force, 50 employes in the 
coarse goods department and in the ma- 
chine shop having been laid off at the 
end of last week. 

Indian Orchard (Mass.) Co., through 
the United Electric Light Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., has let the contract to the 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass., for the installation of two water 
wheels, one to develop 3,000 h. p. and 
the other 2,000 h. p. The contract for 
the generators will be awarded later. 


Fabric Weaving Co. Taunton, 
Mass., creditors have been asked to 
grant four months’ time on outstanding 
current liabilities, at the end of which 
time all liabilities are to be paid in cash 
on the basis of 100 cents on the dollar. 
All creditors present at a recent meeting 
agreed to await the report of a commit- 
tee before taking any action. 


Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H., are de- 
veloping maximum production at their 
local plant. A number of departments 
are on a night basis. 

Peech Sons & Phillips Co., Camden, 
N. J. It is reported this concern, mer- 
cerizers of cotton yarns, is contemplating 
starting a mill in the South, an official 
of the company having recently returned 
from a trip through the southern states 
when a number of 
amined. 

H. & F. Binch Co., Glens Falls, 
N. Y., are again operating at near capac- 
ity in all departments. 

Cannon Mfg. Co. and Cabarrus Cot- 
ton Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., opened 
their night school for employes on Oct. 5. 

United Mills Co., Mortimer, N. C., 


locations were ex- 


NEWS 


will transfer its machinery to Hickory, 


N. C., according to report. 


W. H. Draper & Sons Co., Rocky 
Mount, N. C., has been chartered with 
authorized capital of $100,000, to manu- 
facture rope, cord, yarn, etc. The in- 
corporators are A. L. Draper and E. E. 
Draper, of Troy, N. Y., and R. L. Huf- 
fines and P. C. Shore, of Rocky Mount. 
The newly chartered company will move 
its plant from Troy, N. Y., to the build- 
ing formerly used by the Mount 
Hosiery Co., but more recently by the 
Nash Bonded Warehouse. It is expected 
that the plant will be in operation within 
a few months, and will employ approxi- 
mately 75 persons. 


Re icky 


*Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C., 


which was incorporated a short time 


ago 
to succeed to the business of the White- 
Williamson Co. (Saxapahaw Cotton 
Mills), plans to start manufacturing 
combed yarns in the recently acquired 
plant in about sixty days with an equip- 
ment of 8,000 spindles and 316 looms. C. 
V. Sellers is president; H. W. Jordan, 
vice president; B. E. Jordan, secretary 
and treasurer of the new company. 
Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., Shelby, 


N. C., began night operations Oct. 3 


Manville (R. I.) Mill of the Man- 
ville Jenckes Co. has adopted a_ full 
time schedule and is working some de 
partments overtime. 


H. C. Townsend Cotton Mill, An 


derson, S., ( destroved 


was completely 
week. This is the second 


fire loss suffered by the mill in less than 


by fire last 


a year, the winder room having been 
burned about three months ago. 
Irene Mill, Gaffney, S. C., have 


awarded contract for water works and 


sewerage to be installed in 26 houses. 


Mfg. Co., Honea Path, 
.. will make extensive improvements 
on the streets and sidewalks of 
village. 


Chiquola 
hs 
the mill 
Contract for the work has al 
ready been let to the Henry Construction 
Co., Greenville. All of the sidewalks 
will be paved and curbed and where 
needed the roads will be topsoiled. 


*Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills will, 
at an early date, open their new com- 
munity and club house. This building 
cost around $12,000, and furnishings will 
include a piano, victrola, radio, ete. 


Norris, §. C. An option has been 
given by certain parties on the Phillips 
land of 240 acres and it is stated should 
the option be taken up a cotton mill will 
be built there. 


Pickens (S. C.) Mill will begin night 
operations about Nov. 1, it is 
Twenty-five new operatives’ houses have 
been completed and 40 more will be 
ready by that time, according to report 


said. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc., Car- 


lisle, Pa. This concern, manufacturers 
of carpets and rugs, with plant at Phila- 
delphia, has purchased a site here for 
another mill building to be 150 x 160 ft., 
costing $150,000, according to J. W. Mas- 
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land, secretary of the concern. 7 \ 
be their eighth unit. Their present pla 
here contains more than 256 looms 
their Philadelphia plant has apy 
mately 80, their total being increas 
a large degree by the erection of a 
other mill upon this recently acquired 


site. 


Fact and Gossip 
Reliable 


Angeles, 


Carpet Works, Inc 
Cal., recently formed w i 
ital of $200,000, to operate a loca 


will be represented by Louis | Elia, 
Jr. 1011 Washington Bldg., | \ 
geles, attorney. The incorporators ar 


H. L. Cornell, H. T. Brookmiller and 
Robert IF. Kearney. 

Rhode Island Worsted Co., Statford 
Springs, Conn., is running on a max 
mum production schedule, wit 
working quota in all department uid 
will hold to this basis for an indefinit 


period 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., (li 
ton, Mass., resumed operation 
woolen department on Oct. 3 after a 
shut down since Sept. 21. At tl 
time the carpet department increas 
operating schedule 
week to four. 


Wales (Mass.) Woolen Mills hav: 


from three davs a 


been closed down for an indefinite 
period. 

Adelphia Worsted Mills, Philacde! 
phia, Pa \ preliminary injunction re 
straining Morris L. Davidson, owner ot 
this concern, manufacturers of worsteds 
and woolens, at Shackamaxon at Wil 
dey Sts., from operating looms of thx 
plant after 8 P. M. was granted la 


week in Common Pleas Court. Mill had 
been operated until 11 P. M. and resi 
dents of the neighborhood sought the in 
junction, claiming the noise was an an 
noyance. 


John P. Holt, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. It has been reported this plant has 
been sold to other interests. It i 
at Main St., below Schurs Lane 


cate d 
\lana 


yunk, being spinners of worsted and 
woolen carpet and rug yarns and wor 
sted knitting yarns, having approxi 
mately 5,000 worsted and 3,500 woolen 
spindles. Officers of the company would 
neither confirm nor deny this report 
early this week. 

Continental Worsted Co., | lag, 
R. I. The plant of this company which 
has been closed since last February, has 


been sold by the trustees in bankruptcy 
to the William B. Dunn Co., Pro 


idence, 
for approximately $15,000. It is said 
the new owner bought the property for, 


investment purposes and does not 
operate the mill. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
*Harris Silk Hosiery Co., 


Spring 


field, Mass., started operations this week 
in its new plant on Page Boulevard, 
East Springfield. At the outset but one 
ot the four units will be used Iwo 
other units will be ready by Nov. 15 and 
others as soon as _ possible thereafter, 
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Backed by 60,000 Acres 


HE great new Prettyman wood preserving 
plant is backed by 60,000 acres of stand- 


ing timber in South Carolina. These ample 
resources provide a steady, reliable and quick 
source of supply of raw material. We are ready 
to fulfill creosoted lumber requirements of any 
quantity — speedily and reliably. 


of Southern Yellow Pine 


Specify Prettyman Preserved Lumber for sub- 
flooring, shipping platforms, trestles, etc. Creo- 
soted lumber is becoming more in demand all 
the time among mill men. It definitely post- 
pones repair and replacement. 


We shall gladly quote you. 


F Prettyman. & Sons 


SF Pe Preserving Plant 


Charleston, 


“Sonoco” 


o.C. 








PELTED SEES | c 


Introduces The Velvet See Cone 


for Silk Yarns, Artificial Silk Yarns [of all kinds] and for fine numbers of Mercerized, 





Artificial Silk 
woundonthe 
Velvet Surface 

Cone 
NOTE 


Gassed and Singed Cotton Y arns- 


Patent Applied For 








Artificial Silk y 
wound on = 
hard surfaced = 3 
Cone A ¥ 
NOTE that the yarn Sas 
has slipped, shortening A 4 


the traverse, and thatthe 


yarn fibers are distorted 
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thus assuring pertect 
delivery of the varn. 





X-Ray View of Cone Package 
of Mercerized Ys arn, for Knitting: 
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Woda on 
Sonoco Yarnsaver Cone 





SONOCO PRODUCTS Co. Mer. 


CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES Fa 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Hartsville, S.C. 


Si2 BOOK STORE BLDG. 


W.J. WESTAWAY CO., Ltd. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


kivarince © AVIS 
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the full complement is in operation 
knitting machines, which are im- 
| from Germany, will be driven by 
lividual motor, with no shafting in 
lant. The capacity will be 800 dozen 

of hosiery a week. A finishing 
eventually will be erected. It is 
that the entire output of the plant 
three years has already been con- 
ted for. 


jiana Knitting Co., Johnstown, 
\., has started construction of a 25 x 
addition to its plant. 


McDonald & Heathcote, Inc. (Girard 
iery Co.), Thomasville, N. C., which 
‘d to Thomasville about a year ago 

Philadelphia, will erect a new 
t this fall. The building will be otf 
k, two stories high, located on a lot 
three acres, the site being a donation 
ie part of the people owning the 
verty. The business has grown 
inmsion is needed to take care of in- 
ising orders. 


Cambria Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Contract has been 
uwarded by this concern, manufacturers 

tull-fashioned hosiery at 176 W. 

iden St., for erection of addition to 

dye-house to cost $6,700. 


Magnet Knitting Mills, Clinton, 
have awarded contract to Roehl 
servin, Knoxville, for construction of 
w power plant to be equipped with 
500 h. p. boiler. 


Charles H. Bacon Co., Lenoir City, 
has nearly completed its new 
ree-story building which will be used 
storage on first floor, inspection on 
md and boarding on third. An ele- 
tor connects all floors in the new build- 
ug with present building. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co. are the engineers in charge. 


Charles H. Bacon Co., Loudon, 
enn., has work nearing completion on 
i new boiler plant with two 300 h. p. 
‘asey-Hedges boilers and Combustion 
ngineering stokers to replace the old 
iler plant which had become _inade- 
uate for increased dye house and gen- 
steam demands. J. E. Sirrine & 
ire the engineers. 


Dobson-Miller Corp., Pulaski, Va., 
rganized a few months ago, is making 
satisfactory progress in the construction 
t its plant which will consist of a one- 
80 x 100 ft. modern daylight mill 

ulding, with additional buildings for 
use and boiler room, and expects 
ive it completed before Nov. 1 
pment will consist of 75 circular 
ng machines. 

Allen A. Co., Kenosha, Wis. The 

five-story addition to the plant of 
mpany is nearing completion and 

‘pected to be in production by Jan. 1. 


Eagle Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, 
are making satisfactory progress 
construction of their new plant 
will be a five-story steel and con- 
structure occupying an area 100 x 
This, according to Dave Karger 
Eagle company, will afford the 
0,000 sq. ft. of floor space, just 
the space of the present plant 
v building wilf be completed about 





Fat and Gossip 


Fa ab Knitting Co., Millville, Mass., 
: wn on Oct. 1 for a month due 
ortage of yarn. The plant had 


ites previous mention of project. 
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Mill News—Continued | 


been operating at capacity for the last 18 
months. 


Saxony Knitting Mills, Needham, 
Heights, Mass., have been bought by | 
Julius Savel, of Boston, for investment | 
purposes. 


William H. Brown, Inc., Union City, | 
N. J., recently chartered with a capital | 
of $125,000, to operate a local hosiery 
mill, will be represented by William H 
Brown, 419 26th St., Union City, the | 
principal incorporator. The other incor- 
porators are Warren C. Banta and 
Josephine Dickinson. | 


Fitwell Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
reports orders ahead which insure capac- 
ity operations for the remainder of the 
year. 


Montgomery Textile Co., Fort Plain, | 
N. Y., is increasing operations in its new 
plant by adding to the working force. 


Keystone Knitting Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. <A petition in ‘nvoluntary bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against this com- 
pany, manufacturers of knitted ties, 
scarfs, mufflers, at 134 N. 13th St., by an 
attorney representing three creditors. 


Carbondale (Pa.) Mills have been| 
sold to a new corporation to be known 
is Carbondale Mills, Inc., and the new | } 
management is now in charge of opera- | 
tions. The New York selling offices of 
the company are located at 225 W. Mtl 
st 


Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills 
Co. plans to increase its capital stock 
trom $400,000 to $600,000. 


Houston (Tex.) Hosiery Mills have 
filed notice of increase in capital from 
$25,500 to $50,750. 


Ee 
+ 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 
LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 





A Style for Every Use 





W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 











SILK 


Fact and Gossip 
Corticelli Silk Co., New London, 


Conn., has awarded contract to Edward 
Cruise, New London, for 6,000 sq. ft 
of new concrete flooring at its mill. Im 
provements being made in the plant also 
include new shafting and 
painting. 

Elco Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., has 
filed schedules in bankruptcy, showing 
liabilities of about $7,000, and assets of 
ipproximately $2,000. 


cr msiderable 


RAYON 


Fact and Gossip 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has purchased a tract of land near Rich 
mond, Va., for a possible future plant | 
expansion, according to J. S. Denham, 


INFORMATION 


Perils attend a leap in the dark. We have ready 
for you in booklet form surveys which throw light on 
textile manufacturing conditions in Georgia, Alabama, 
and the Chattanooga District. Write for these book- 
lets today, and use the information in them as the 
basis for your own investigation or your engineer’s 
investigation of textile manufacturing sites in this 
territory. 


Textile manufacturing is increasing along lines of 
the Central of Georgia Railway because fundamental 
conditions are sound. Get the information our engi- 
neers have gathered before you make a decision as to 
locating a textile mill in the South. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


director of sales, who states that beyond | CCR N'TRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


this, there is nothing he can say at this 
time. 


*Rayon Fibre Products Co., Phila- | 
lelphia, Pa. According to a letter sent 
to the trade by R. G. Bloomer, president 
f this company, located at 2601 N. Han- 
cock St., formerly handling rayon tops, 
noils, etc., this concern has permanently 
stopped operations and the entire plant, 
real and personal property, has been 
taken from it by foreclosure proceedings 
brought and recently concluded by the 
holder of the mortgage. 





413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 


CENTRAL | 





‘GEORGIA 
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LEATHEROID RECEPTACLES are strong and durable because the material itself, ni 
LEATHEROID, is strong and durable. To this strength of material has been added features = 
of construction—such as the method of securing the bottoms in trucks and cans, the double wi 
roll can rim, the placing of solid rivets close together—all of these features contribute to . 
the durability of LEATHEROID RECEPTACLES. se 
Send for Catalog, ” 

CONSOLIDATED ExT ROGERS FIBRE CO. ™ 
210 Lincoln St., Boston In 

78 Fifth Ave., New York 1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 22 West 5th St., Charlotte, N.C. es 


EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 
YOUR TEXTILE MILL 
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Will You Em ploy These 
I ( Experienced Workers? 


ERE'S a crew of seventeen valuable textile mill cinta: 
the 17 different shades of “EMPIRE” Textile Mill Chalks. 
lhese tried and true workers, experienced in textile mills every- 
where, bring better roving marking - better from every angle. 
While on the roving, they are easily and distinctly noted. For This machine will open, dust and partly clean your wool preparatory 
forty vears endorsed as the best by leaders in the textile industry to washing. It will be found satisfactory for cleaning card waste. It 


let us quote you and send color card is a valuable addition to the picker room. 
Any woolen or worsted mill can profitably use this Cone Duster. 
THE AMERIGAN CRAYON COMPANY | Our catalog number 120 entitled “Dusters” will be mailed you upon request. 


HOME OFFICE 457 HAYES AVENUE 


_ som ais mame LC, G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 GRANITEVILLE, MASS. Sif 


19} Years Oya Faithful Service Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 
ESR eect asians Malin alte 
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Call for Heavy-Weight 
Underwear Insistent 


Manufacturers Cannot Make De- 
liveries Requested in Many 
Cases 
The principal feature in the knit 
underwear trade is the call for cer- 
tain classes - of merchandise for 
mmediate delivery, and the inability 
ot buyers to secure desired merchan- 
dise. This does not mean that all 
lines are sold up for the season 
and that certain agents are not nam- 
ing prices which seem ridiculously 
low in view of the situation on other 
lines. At the same time if it had 
not been for the period of warm 
weather experienced for the last week 
or ten days, a good many sellers 
would have been at their wits end to 
satisfy their trade and to explain 
satisfactorily to them why they could 
not give them the quantities and the 

deliveries they asked for. 

Wool Goods Well Conditioned 

The majority of wool goods lines 
are said to be in first class condition. 
In a good many cases mills are prac- 
tically sold up for the season and no 
requests of buyers for further mer- 
chandise can be considered. In other 
cases shipments are requested at an 
earlier date than specified in the con- 
tract and express is being paid by 
the buyer so that he may be assured 
ot getting the goods on time to meet 
the demands of his trade. The call 
for heavy-weight underwear from the 
South is a surprise to the majority 
of agents who cannot explain the 
quantity that is bought for this sec- 
tion. As an illustration, the writer 
was shown this week a copy of an 
order for 119 dozen suits of heavy 
wool underwear from Dallas, Texas, 
and these were sent by express. It 
was explained that this order did not 
mean that the buyer had underpur- 
chased on his first contract, but that 
he had been cleaned out of the goods 
originally purchased and was very 
much perturbed about his inability to 
get more on time. 


Cotton Underwear for South 

\ similar situation obtains on cot- 
ton underwear. An agent selling a 
line of branded goods, claimed his 
company has never done such a busi- 
ness with the southern States, and 
stated he had just written a letter to 
the mill at the request of a large 
buyer for early delivery merchandise 
Which he knew would be absolutely 
fruitless, because nothing on this par- 
ticular line was available for ship- 
ment before the middle of November. 
He also declared that to date his com- 
pany had done more business in the 
South on athletic underwear than 
during all of last year; and with the 
flling-in requirements, which would 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The Jobber’s Hosiery Problem 





Whether to Advance Prices or 


Sell on Basis of Old Level 


T IS not surprising that orders from 

the jobbing trade for hosiery should 
be small in volume and far from 
continuous. As a matter of fact, the 
jobber has a problem on his hands 
relative to his policy and finds it 
pretty difficult to come to any decision 
regarding his method of procedure. 
The problem is this: Shall he take a 
chance on selling his goods bought 
on a basis of much lower priced cot- 
ton, or shall he ask an advance based 
on replacement costs. If he pursues 
the former course it may be that his 
profits will be materially reduced over 
the entire selling period, owing to the 
higher price he has been compelled to 
pay on duplicate business; while on 
the other hand, if he advances his 
merchandise to a point based on pres- 
ent costs to him, he may remove his 
goods from a position where they will 
sell freely. Of course, this refers to 
cotton hosiery where the situation is 
very mixed, due to the vagaries of the 
raw material. 

Warm Weather an Influence 

Business has undoubtedly been re- 
tarded by the warm weather. Not 
only in the East, but particularly in 
western States, where the unseason- 
able heat has been of longer dura- 
tion, buyers simply stopped 
operations at a time when everything 
pointed to a brisk business for fall. 
This is particularly noticeable on wool 
goods on which it was believed a very 
satisfactory trade was opening up. 
While agents feel with the appearance 
of brisk fall weather, ordering will 
commence anew, they admit that for 
the time being there is little hope 
of attracting buyers’ interest on any- 
thing beyond absolute needs. Optim- 
ism with regard to the future is based 
on the belief that jobbers’ stocks are 
reduced to very small compass; and 
while units of purchase may be smaller 
than in past years, the aggregate 
for the season is expected to be very 
satisfactory. A 


have 


volume of 
business is being done in the South 
than the majority expected, and this 
section is apparently increasing its 
local trade substantially. 


bigger 


Tendency on Fancies 

There are those in the market who 
believe that the fancy half hose busi- 
ness has been overdone; and while 
they do not look for the fancy to pass 
out of the picture, yet they do foresee 
that an increased call for semi-fancies, 
approximating the clock variety, will 
eventuate in a return to staples with 
embroidered clocks and finally in the 
return of staples in all that this term 
means. But as long as the low shoe 
vogue continues, it seems to be a per- 


fectly good prophecy that fancies will 
be worn. On the cheaper end of this 
merchandise, however, it is claimed 
a good many manufacturers are hav- 
ing troubles of their own. The buyer 
is not willing to pay what he formerly 
did for goods entering into a certain 
price category. 
by the 5c and toc store, prices are 
hard to get that will yield a profit to 
the manufacturer. Low end 
that should being 
offered at $1.80 without any interest 
evinced by the buyer. With the waste 
in accumulation of stocks—both by the 
manufacturer and the jobber’ on 
fancies—merchandise sold at this 
price cannot be very profitable to the 
producer. The comparatively few 
lines of women’s fancy hose on the 
market are selling satisfactorily, 
principally to the western markets. 
This is true, both of wool goods and 
of rayon and of cotton. 


Even on socks sold 


LO0¢ ds 


bring $2.00 are 


Eastern mar- 
kets, however, show no interest in 
this class of merchandise. 


Full-Fashioned Trade Lags 


Each month seems to show in- 
creased competition on full-fashioned. 
Although the majority have not fol- 
lowed the lead of the largest factor 
in this division in reducing their 
prices, it is believed that if the mar- 
ket does not show an improvement, 
the rank and file will be obliged to 
name a lower level, in spite of the 
fact that to do so would mean a very 
narrow margin for the knitter in a 
great many Another incen- 
tive for maintaining the level on full- 
fashioned is that 
tendency 


cases. 


such 
toward recessions in raw 
silk as has been the case for the last 
few months. With the largest distri- 
bution of raw silk in many months 
during September, the outlook is cer- 
tainly not for irregularity. Conse- 
quently, the predicted general decline 
in prices may not be realized. If this 
is so, the market is likely to drag, with 
buyers arguing for a lower level and 
not getting it. 

On both infants’ 
hosiery, there is considerable grumb- 
ling as to the lack of demand and to 
the inability to keep plants in opera- 
tion with the current business mov- 
ing. This applies with particular 
pertinence to southern lines where the 
evidence of over-production is not 
hard to discover. In infants’ socks, 
the majority are hoping for eventual 
freedom of operations, but prophesy 
the same delay on the part of the trade 
which characterized last year’s busi- 
ness and which produced more or less 
unpleasantness when the rush finally 


there is no 


misses’ and 


came. If this experience is to be re- 
peated this vear, buyers are likely to 
confront a worse condition than was 
evidenced a year ago, for manutac- 
turers are not making goods for stocks 
with the uncertainty of demand _ par- 
ticularly on fancies. 


Knit Goods 1925 Census 


Biennial Figures Show Decline in 
Numbers and Products 

The biennial census of the knit 
goods industry for 1925 has just been 
distributed by the Bureau of Census. 
Figures on hosiery and knit cloth 
manufacture have previously appeared 
in these columns. The totals include 
these figures. 

Of particular interest is the total 
number of establishments in the 
knitting industry with value of pro- 
ducts and comparisons with 1923. 
The total as given by the Census 
Bureau is 1,987 establishments, com- 
pared with 2,323 establishments m 
1923 or a loss of 14.5% for the period. 
Naturally the value of the products 
shows a falling off. In 1925 the ag- 
gregate value was $809,960,213 and 
in 1923, $848,176,734 or a decrease 
In the period of 1921-23, 
however, there was a substantial in- 
crease in the number of establishments 
of 11.8% and in value of product of 
33.8%. 


; ps 
ot 4.5%. 


Raw Materials Used 

With regard to raw materials used 
in the industry comparisons are thade 
between 1925 and I9I9 as no data 
on this subject were tabulated in 1923 
and 1921. An increase in all ma- 
terials except cotton and cotton yarn 
is noted. The biggest relative in- 
crease is noted in rayon yarn, the use 
of which grew from 4,153,546 pounds 
in 1919 to 23,679,599 pounds in 1925. 
The use of woolen, worsted and 
merino yarn practically doubled dur- 
ing the two year period. 

Comparisons in Underwear 

The two year period shows in cer- 
tain types of underwear the 
relative falling off as is indicated for 
the industry as a whole. As is well 
known the production of shirts and 
drawers has fallen off, while the pro- 
duction of union suits has increased. 
With regard to the former the figures 
are 11,261,521 dozen pieces for 1925 
as against 12,746,531 dozen pieces for 
1923. On union suits the product 
increased from 10,745,979 dozen suits 
in 1923 to 11,500,387 dozen in 1925, 
or comparing one union suit with two 
pieces in the shirt and drawer classifi- 
cation twice as many one piece suits 
were produced. In silk shirts and 
drawers an increase from 251,077 
dozen pieces in 1923 to 485,398 dozen 
pieces in 1925 is recorded. The 
rayon product in shirts and draw- 
ers is not comparable as data for 
1921 and 1923 was not tabulated, but 
the aggregate in rayon shirts ahd 


same 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


CIRCULAR RIBBER 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


drawers for 1925 amounted to 
dozen pieces. In rayon union 
suiis the total product for 1925 was 
13.296 dozens. Cotton, all-wool and 
silk union suits show an increase for 
1923 over 1923, the only type that 
has fallen off being merino, which 
declined from 1,134,946 dozens in 
1923 to 808,457 dozens in 1925. 


5 4d 


Outerwear Falling Off 


n the subdivision of 
includes sweaters, bathing 
scarfs and shawls, neckties, 
gloves and mittens, etc., the two prin- 


outerwear, 
1:4 
W cn 


sults, 


cipal items of interest are sweaters 
and bathing suits. Both show a de- 
cline in production and in value. For 
the former a total of 3,714,034 dozens 
valued at $84,898,608 is recorded for 
1925, while for 1923 the production 
amounted to 4,455,096 dozens, valued 
at $111,159.030. On bathing suits 
production fell off from 972,448 doz- 
ens in 1923 to 694,867 dozens in 1925, 
while the valuations for the two years 
were $17,554,058 and $16,322,154 re- 
spectively. The volume of knitted 
neckties is surprisingly large, amount- 
ing to dozens, valued at 
$8,960,652, but the decline from 1923 
is material. In that year the output 
was 3,323,925 dozens, valued at $12- 
317,321. We produced in this country 
during 1925 573,016 dozen pairs ot 
athletic or golf hose valued at $3,- 
958,529. Comparison with 1923 is 
not given. Gloves and mittens show a 
falling off from 1,999,367 dozen pairs 
in 1923 to 1,230,805 in 1925, while 
sueded cotton gloves show a reduc- 
tion from 94,702 dozen pairs in 1923 
to 70,307 dozen in 1925. 


2,705,072 


Call for Underwear 
(Continued from page 49) 





undoubtedly be received, the buyer’s 
situation on this class of goods is 
likely to be unenviable. Even the 
flood districts, according to this dis- 
tributor, shared in the business which 
is being received. The only explana- 
tion for this unusual volume of or- 
ders, outside, of course, the merit of 
the lines in question, was the better 
financial condition of the southern 
States, due to higher cotton prices. 
This is reflected in freer purchasing 
and in more insistence upon prompt 
deliveries. Those buyers who have 
lelayed their ordering for fall, are 
now finding it difficult to get the lead- 
ing lines, particularly those that are 
sold under the mill brand. 


Price Irregularity 


In spite of the very favorable con- 
dition indicated above, certain prices 
have been quoted of late which would 
seem to indicate that those naming 
such figures had not shared in the 

‘rent business. Even this however, 

not a sufficient explanation, accord- 

‘ to their competitors, for the nam- 

of certain levels that have been 
ntly announced. For instance, a 

\! made line of union suits for de- 
livery from October to December has 
been recently quoted at $8.50 for 14 


lbs. and $9.25 for 16 lbs. 
ers are crying for 


When buy- 
merchandise on 
leading lines at practically $1.50 more 
than these figures, it is not to be ex- 
pected that it will be difficult to dis- 
tribute the merchandise in question; 
but it is believed from Soc. to 

dozen 


1 


more could easily 


obtained on these goods. 


What of Next Season? 


Predictions are freely made that 
the next heavy-weight season will not 


be inaugurated much before the 


first of the vear. Of course, there | 


may be those who feel the necessity 
of going out early in order to be as- 
sured of business to run their plants. 
But the majority with orders on their 
books covering delivery periods prac- 


tically up to the first of the year, who | 
have sufficient volume to keep their | 
mills running full tilt are not likely to | 


show lines for another season at an 
especially early date, particularly if 
the buyer does not seem to be in a 
receptive mood. 
Knitting Arts’ Space Allotments 
Notices are being sent out by 
Chester IT. Campbell, general manager 
of the Knitting Arts Exhibition, ad 
vising early 
the exhibit 


application for space in 
which will be held as 
usual under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Underwear 


Hosiery and 
Manufacturers, April 16 
to 20, 1928 at the Commercial Mu 
seum, Philadelphia. Blanks are being 
sent to those who have exhibited in 
the past, asking them to _ indicate 
preferences of desired. The 
first allotment of space will take place 
ahout Nov. t. It is announced there 
will be no change in spaces or their 
numbers. The floor layout and dia- 
gram will be exactly the same as last 
year. 


space 


Manufacturer a Prize Winner 
William H. Bradford, president of 


the H. E. Bradford Co.., 
nington, Vt., the oldest 
knit underwear plant in the country, 
is being congratulated by his friends 
upon his return, from Lexington, Ky., 


Inc., Ben- | 
operating | 


where he won fame outside his chosen | 


field of business activity. 
Mr. Bradford is the owner of the 
2-year-old “Fireglow” which on Sept. 


19 won the Futurity at the Kentucky | 
Trotting Horse Breeders’ Association | 


track, Lexington, doing a mile in 2.04, 
which is a world record. The feat is 
especially noteworthy as the horse had 
never been entered in a race before 
and was especially trained for this 
event. 


Army Quartermaster 


Woolen Gloves 


Proposals have been asked by the | 


Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, U. 
S. Army, 21st & Oregon Ave., for 
furnishing 20,000 pairs woolen gloves, 
olive drab, size 9, to conform with 
specifications 8-60. Bids will be 
opened at the depot at rr A. M. Oct. 
14. 


Wants | 





PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


The only Form with special oval construction and 


patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 


alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 


—— See cllso 
—CATALOG—— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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AS FAR AS WELL DRESSED WOMEN ARE CONCERNED THERE /§ NO OTHER STOCKING BUT FULL- FASHIONED 












The Negative Value of Claims Ne 


No sane mill-owner would allow his choice of machinery to be based 


exclusively on the claims of its maker. Proof of superiority he Ww 
must have. an 
Consequently we advise prospective purchasers of Full-Fashioned fo 
knitting machines to visit mills where Reading machines are working - 


4 to secure first-hand information about their productivity and reliability. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. 
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Progress Ahead for Wool Goods 





Hope Is Expressed in Increasing 
Volume of Distribution in Future 


ESPITE the steady flow of 

critical and dissatisfied comment 
in the market for woolens and wors- 
teds, it seems more than likely that 
this field is moving forward toward 
better conditions. Business for the 
recently opened spring season has 
been spotty, but one of the chief 
reasons behind this is the extremely 
fancy character of the offerings and 
the necessity of clothiers awaiting the 
reaction of their customers before 
making full commitments. So far as 
the current fall is concerned, the un- 
seasonably warm weather has _ held 
back the retail movement and clothiers’ 
last minute orders are held up for a 


closer view of what actual needs will 
be. 


Considering the spring men’s wear 
season, mill agents who have felt out 
the situation fully, expect a goodly 
yardage to be distributed, though 
recognizing that orders may come to 
hand in small blocks. For fall there 
may be a last minute rush which may 
help a few mills to increase their 
manufacturing schedules, but which 
will surely be helpful in cleaning up 
any stocks around the market. The 
firm background which the raw ma- 
terial offers, relieves the market for 
the time being from threat of weak- 
ness and leaves the buyer in a posi- 
tion where he can act on the basis of 
his needs rather than as a trader. 

Propaganda in clothing circles di- 
rected toward development of a 
keener clothes consciousness among 
men is gaining headway as its value 
is recognized. Ideas aimed to en- 
courage the wearing of better clothing 
involving the more frequent discard- 
ing of worn garments as well as the 
use of better fabrics and styles, are 
taking shape, and merchants are 
hopeful that they will have a tangi- 
ble effect upon the consumer. One 
of the objects of the movement is to 
instill into the average male an alert 
perception of the new in _ fashion 
which is characteristic of a woman’s 
attitude toward clothing. Once this 
end is gained, more men would change 
their clothing with the season and 
would buy more frequently as new 
hings are brought out and _ estab- 
ished as the thing to wear at partic- 
ular times. 


+ 
U 
1 
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Possibility of sothe form of pub- 
licity work initiated by the houses on 
the primary cloth market seems likely. 
The committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of investigating this branch of 
cooperative endeavor appears to be 
making more headway than some of 
the other committees which have other 


phases of coperative work at hand. 
lo many in the trade a wisely di- 
rected campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of woolen goods seems an 
excellent point of departure, but the 
problem is to devise plans which the 
majority will construe as “wise.” 
The matter of industry statistics is 
also making progress, and it is hoped 
by many that before long sufficient 
data will be available to permit a 
more intelligent direction of the busi- 
ness. Already from various sources 
there are valuable figures which if 
supplemented by a little more specific 
information and if participated in a 
little more generally by the industry 
as a whole, would become a more sub- 
stantial and useful body of statistics. 
 *& s 


Price Advances: The American 
Woolen Co. in Dept. 4 has advanced 
prices for spring 5c a yard on 
the following women’s wear styles: 
09275, 09633, and 0264. In the men’s 
wear departments Shawsheen tropicals 
have been advanced 5c a yard. A 
number of new shades of gray have 
been added to the 14 oz. Washington 
cheviots at $2.02%. Three new Assa- 
bet fabrics were recently placed on the 
market. These are better grade 
cassimeres quoted at $1.85 to $2.25. 
* * x 

Stevens’ Women’s Wear: Pe i 
Stevens & Co. have opened spring 
lines for women’s wear. Small pat- 
terns predominate in the novelty coat- 
ings and suitings. Mannish effects are 
shown for two-piece suits, with em- 
phasis on tan and brown mixtures. 
Novelty herringbones, overcheckings 
of varied dispositions, 
on fine 
grounds, 


overplaidings 
tweeds or other novelty 
irregular weave develop- 
ments without definite pattern, plain 
twills and herringbones, novelty dia- 
monds, combinations of regulation 
weaves in new workings and other 
novelty themes figure in the styling of 
the coat and suit ranges. There are 
several ranges of wool and camel’s 
hair fabrics and lines of suede coat- 
ings. Stevella is a semi-lustrous cloth 
suggesting a light, fine broadcloth, 
priced at $2.12%4. Duvelle is a new 
fabric, priced at $2.75, which features 
a soft suedelike finish. Novelty suit- 
ings and coatings are priced from 
$1.15 to $2.50 per yard, while the plain 
ranges are quoted from $1.55 to 
$2.87'%4 per yard. All fabrics are in 
56-inch width. 

Seneca Knitting Mills, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., are operating near capacity in 
their newly acquired plant on Bridge St. 
The yarn mill is running night and day. 


Now Comes the 


W eek-end 


Cotton Report! 


Announcement Will 


Release Much Action in Goods 


NOTHER week has gone by in 

the cotton goods market which 
has been almost completely ruled by 
suspense pending the Government 
crop report to be issued today (Oct. 
8). This condition held the market 
within narrow limits 
previous week result is 
likely to be rather pronounced activity 
next week according to some mer- 
chants who believe that this is the 
pivotal report on the current crop. It 
seems that about 


during the 
also. The 


12,500,000 bales is 
which would 
leave the market with a minimum of 
readjustment. An estimate below that 
level would be construed bullishly, and 
anything much over that would be 
considered in a bearish light. 


considered the figure 


Traders have seen so many sharp 
changes of front as a result of Gov- 
ernment crop reports that they believe 
a waiting policy is the best to follow. 
Taking either position on the market 
prior to this 


report appears to be 


somewhat of a speculation. There is 
so much to be said on both sides of the 
situation at present that neither side is 
an attractive speculation. 

Staples particularly have been quiet. 
Users appear to be fairly well covered 
ahead and mills have sufficient orders 
to make them independent for a time. 
The fact that second hands have not 
been radically under-cutting the pres- 
ent market basis is itself an indication 
of the need they have for the goods 
coming to them and of their un- 
willingness to speculate on the bear 
side of the market. To a certain ex- 
tent specialties and some lines of fin 
ished goods have managed to retain 
a slight interest in the present period 
ot waiting. Goods containing rayon, 
where the cotton cost alone is not 
proportionately so great a factor, are 
moving. Goods of combed yarns in 
volving long staple cotton are also 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Oct. 5 Sept. 28 Oct. 6, 1926 


Spot cotton, N. Y 21.00¢ 22.25¢ 3.65¢ 


Print Cloths 


27- in., 64x60, 7.60 63%%-7¢ 634-74 474-5144 

38%-in., 64x60, 5.35 854-914é 834-9148 674-79 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 934-974¢ 97 <-10¢ 774-8¢ 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25 11¢ 11%¢ 9-9'4¢ 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00. .1134-114¢ 114¢ 934-10¢ 
Brown Sheetings 

36-  in., 56x60, 4.00. .1034-1114¢ 10%4-1114¢ 834-9¢ 


36-  in., 48x48, 3.00. .1254-124%¢ 1254-1234¢ 1014-1034¢ 


37- in., 48x48, 4.00.. 9%4ée 914-95%%¢ 814-83¢¢ 
Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80,4.70.. 934-9144 914-954¢ 834-8146 
3634-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 714-734¢ 734¢ 7-74¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd .... 12%4¢ 1234¢ 1l¢ 
Denims, 2.20s........ 19¢ 19¢ 15%4é 
Tickings, 8 0z........ 2414¢ 24-24%¢ 1814-20¢ 
Standard prints....... 834¢ 834¢ 8¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... 10¢ 10¢ Ge 


firm in price and have proved invit- 
ing to a certain amount of business. 
The general run of buyers however 
effect of 
higher prices on the volume of distri- 
bution and they are preparing their 
plans with that fact very much in the 
foreground. 


recognize the restrictive 


The consensus of opinion on the 
goods market is to the effect that the 
trend of prices and the tone of the 
market will follow the movement of 
cotton closely It is 


prices very 
rather obvious that goods must in the 
long run follow cotton, but the view 
at present is that they will follow 
rapidly any turn which the raw ma- 
terial may take. 

oe 


Print Cloths: ‘Whe print cloths 
market as a whole was marking time 
through the week pending issuance of 
the Government crop report on Oct. 
8. There was scattered trading in 
small lots at prices pretty close to the 
levels of last week. For 38'%-inch 
64x60s 8*4c has been the ruling price 
for October-November goods. Some 
mills ask higher figures but it has been 
difficult to draw out goods for any 
bids. On 
October, 97%c was the ruling spot 
price with a few manufacturers of- 
fering December at 934c. Second 
hands did not offer enough discount 
from mill prices to draw out any con- 
sequential business. 

* *« * 


less despite 68x72s_ for 


Combed Yarn Gray Goods: ‘The 
best quarter of the gray 
market was that 


goods 
combed 
varn goods. Although not very ac- 
tive, still orders filtering in. 
Buyers appear to believe that these 
lines will be less affected by a de- 
cline in cotton and perhaps more af- 
fected by an advance than other lines. 
Fine goods such as lawns, voiles, etc., 


covering 


were 


were sought. 
x * * 


Percales: Percales were priced 
for spring last week despite belief that 
sellers would wait for the Oct. 8 re- 
port. Prices were continued without 
change, and a temptation to advance 
them was resisted. A fair business 
has resulted, for the reason that an 
upturn in cotton will doubtless cause 
a rise in percales, while the staple 
would have to drop several cents, 
traders believe, before any concession 
would be made in the new percale 
figures. 
a 


Ginghams: Pricing of ginghams 


for spring has been held up for the 
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FACTORS! 


Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 





In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 
ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 
capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 


























Full Fashion Hosiery Account 


We have a client who sold to the large department 
store and jobbing trade more than a million dollars 
worth of hosiery in 1926. His sales for the first six 
months of 1927 exceeded $750,000.00. On January 
‘lst, this man will be in position to take over the entire 
production of a reputable and reliable full fashion 
hosiery mill (39 and 42 gauge) on a strictly commission 
basis, the mill to do its own billing. This mill should 
have fifty or more full fashion machines. 


Delivery, quality and price are the three essential fac- 
tors to insure large sales for the mill. Our client would 
prefer to base his earnings upon full one hundred per 
cent production rather than size of commission. 

This man would also consider taking over the output 
of a mill manufacturing men’s first class half hose (176 
needle—220 needle, machine fancy and plain) on the 
same basis. 


Our client has a first class sales organization and 
strong financial connections. 


All replies will be regarded strictly confidential. 
Address M. E. Maher 


c/o Carter-Ruwe Company 
72 Washington Street, 
New York City. 
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Fabrics—Contmued 


Oct. 8 found 
buyers none too anxious and conse- 
quently it seemed best to wait until 
as well established a basis as possible 


report. Selling agents 


could be named. Sheet and _ pillow 
case houses have been in somewhat 
the same situation and there are 


numerous other lines throughout the 
market on which future policies re- 
mained nebulous until the crop report 
and its 


digested. 


reaction were observed and 


Burlaps Were Quiet 


Both Buyers and Sellers Not Dis- 
posed to Trade 

Limited inquiry and scant business 

characterized the burlap market early 





this week. Cables from Calcutta we 
said to show strength. Spot a: 
afloat goods had changed little 
price, but October shipments were 
to 15 points higher than at the cl 
ot last week. 

Sellers appeared willing to sit tig 
and there was little chance early 
the week for weakness through fo: 
ing an apathetic market. Spot 8 oz. 
were at 8.30c, to 8.35c, afloat 8s 
8.30c, October 8s at 7.85 to 7.9¢ a 
January-March 8s at 7.25c. Spot 1 
oz. 40s were at 10.50c, afloat 104s 
10.40 to 10.45c, October 10%s 
10.05¢ and January-March 10%s 
g.toc. There is a discount from sg] 
on first quarter shipments in 1928 


13%. 


Broad Silks Unsatisfactory 


Slightly Better Demand for Satins 


As Cutters Fail 
. YNDITIONS in broad silks con 


tinue to be very unsatisfactory due 
to the desire of the cutting-up trade 
and retailers to give full play to the 
velvet 


vogue. Despite unseasonably 


warm weather, buyers search for and 


locate when possible the transparent 
I 


velvets and when they cannot find 
these, other velvet qualities. De 
partment and_ specialty stores are 


showing these dresses with the rather 
significant announcement prominently 
displayed that the garments cannot be 
cuaranteed to wear 
One store puts a tag on each garment 
stating that the wearing qualities can- 
not under any conditions be guaran- 
This phase of the matter to- 
with fact that the high 
cost of the material brings the vogue 
up into a very high price range, 
presages an early end. So fragile are 
the transparent velvets that it is a 
question whether the wearer has any 
right to sit down. 

Due to the small quantities avail- 
able a number of dress houses have 
found it expedient to return to satins. 
They cannot locate the other material 
in -any quantity and are forced to 
turn to the crepes if they wish to do 


satisfactorily. 


teed. 


gether the 


any sort of a volume. Generally 
speaking the market is very dull. 


Prices are unsatisfactory in nearly 
every direction and there is a move to 
curtailment throughout the industry. 


Silk stienihen pe o glance: PpRO- 
pucTION: Unchanged. 

DEMAND: Quieter. 

stocks: Ample in certain quali- 
ties, satins notably. 

RAW SILK: Prices steady; stocks 


larger here. 

SENTIMENT: None too strong due 

to competition with velvets. 
* * * 

Velvets: Scarce and commanding 
premiums where ever they are obtain- 
able. Transparent numbers wanted 
primarily, but these are swinging 
other types along with them into 
popularity. December delivery is 


to Find Velvets 


about the earliest that any house wil 
promise to their customers. 
* * x 

Satins: Market is dull with plenty 
of goods on jobbers and manufac- 
turers shelves. Prices reflect 
supply and that ordinarily 
would be fully up to market standards 
being moved as 


any slight streakiness appears. 
-* @ 


Ovel 


goods 


@m ~ 


are seconds whet 


Radiums: Quiet and prices close to 
actual cost. Situation is such that 
radium houses have stopped 
making them entirely. Best use at 
present is in scarfs for holiday trade. 


many 


Activity of Finishing Cottons 

The National Association of Fin- 
Cotton Fabrics, shows a 
slight gain in activity during Sep- 
tember according to its monthly state- 
ment of percenage of normal average 


ishers of 


capacity operated in the industry. 
August September 
1926 1927 1926 1927 
White and Dyed 
Combined ..... a ee ows 767 
Fast Black....... 35 38 35 12 
Logwood Black... 29 39 29 34 
BME Ginte dessa 68 80 68 81 


* Of this total 58% were white goods 
42% were dyed. 

+ Of this total 56% 
44% were dyed. 


were white goods 


British Cotton Index 

MANCHESTER, EnG.—At 192 for the 
general average on Sept. 16 the Cotion 
Trade Review (Manchester) index of 
raw cotton, yarn and cloth prices 
shows an advance on the month of 
I2 points. 

During the month the highest week- 
ly figure for this year was recorded— 
199 on Sept. 9. At the end of 1926 
the index was 135, and on Sept. 17, 
1926, 170. 

The basis is 100 as the July 31, 1914 
price, and American cotton is up 22 
points on the month at 178 and 
American yarn 18 points at 187. Cloth 
has advanced 10 points to 167, and 
Egyptian cotton and Egyptian yarn 
each 6 points to 238 and 191. 
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More Demand for Southern 
Textile Securities 
REENVILLE, S. C.,. Oct. 1.—Anti- 


tion of Oct. 1 dividends added 
some impetus to the trading in south- 
ern textile securities during the week, 
ding to report issued this morn- 
ing by Alester G. Furman Co. of 
Greenville, S. C. Again the demand 
preferred issues featured the mar- 
ket and as a result many stocks of 

s list showed some rise in price. 
(his upward move in price was led 

Union Buffalo ist Pid, which 
ved up to 98, while the 2nd Pfd 
this corporation 2 
unean Pid touched a new high for 
vear and sold at 100% ex- 
idend of Oct. 1. Belton Pfd met 
some demand at 98. while the close 
the week’s trading showed unfilled 
rders for Southern Worsted Pfd at 

2 ex-dividend, 

Southern textile securities in gen- 
eral continue to enjoy the favorable 
regard of investors, despite the fact 

it there is still some concern on the 

of the mills over the failure of 

e cotton goods market to keep pace 

th the rise during the last few 

mths of raw cotton. 


reached 55%. 


Southern Stocks Continue Up- 


ward Trend 
(;ASTONIA, N. C., Oct. 1.—The 
irket for the dividend paying com- 
n and preferred stocks of southern 
ton mills continues to hold up well 
price with a major portion of the 
gradually advancing to new 
gh levels each week. Due to the 
‘bundance of funds for investment at 
his season of the year coupled with 
the further fact of increased earn- 
ngs of a large number of the mills 
comparison with a year ago, it is 
generally believed that the market 
| continue strong without any 
ticeable declines throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. This is particu- 
rly true of the mills that have cot- 
on hand purchased prior to the 
recent advance in the market and have 
rders booked ahead for some time. 
The general average in bid price of 
23 active common stocks stood at 
110.60 for the week ending today, 
wccording to the weekly report of R. 
». Dickson & Co. In no case had 
there been any decline in the average 
| price since July of this year. 
\merican Yarn, Eagle, Pacolet, 
ixon, Ware Shoals, Orr, Newberry, 
Myers and China Grove were in de- 


RA11IEe 
ues 


ind with each issue registering 
igit advances overs the previous 
et 


Ravon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(Week ending Oct. 4) 


Sales High Low Last 


in se Corp . 9,800 112%, 105 1081, 
ilds, Ltd each . 500 «354, 34% 35 
Se SN ss cS <ranenn 14,600 10%, 9% 1014 
SO a oweecwcns wa 200 105% 105, 10°, 

MOD Oe isin deasatvin 2,125 304 280 295 


Amoskeag Shows Small Profit 





Trustees Authorized to Liquidate — To 
Continue Business if Possible Without Loss 


Boston, Oct. 5. 

y.%) its meeting in Manchester, 

N. H., today the Amoskeag Co. 
trustees were authorized by an over- 
whelming vote of stockholders (356,- 
803 against 955), to liquidate at their 
discretion; Treasurer F. C. Dumaine 
and the trustees issued a statement out- 
lining their attitude towards liquida- 
tion, and the treasurer's report showed 
a profit of $66,054 for the fiscal vear 
ended June 30, as compared with a 
loss. of $3,565,104 for the 13 
ended June 30, 1926. 

The statement of Du 
maine and the trustees to stockholders 
contains this assurance regarding the 
future of the company: “With 
and with community sup 
port, we propose to stay in business 
if it is possible to do it without loss 


months 


lreasurer 


your 
assistance 


of assets.” For the benefit of parties 
who made recent for the 
property it has the following: “There 
is no occasion for the owners of this 
property to pay any one or make any 
one presents liquidating 
property.” 


offers 


for their 


Treasurer Dumaine’s Report 

The report of Treasurer F. C. 
Dumaine was in large part as follows: 

“Your attention is called to a Gov 
ernment claim for approximately 
$600,000 for additional income taxes 
for the years from 1919 to 1923 in- 
clusive. This claim is being disputed 
and it may be necessary to take it to 
court. 

“During the early months of the 
year cotton declined very markedly, 
while in the recent months it has re- 
covered all its decline and it now 
rather above the highest point of a 
year ago. 

“These cotton market fluctuations 
would not in themselves have been 
important except for the impossibility 
of finding a market for the possible 
production of all the machinery. 

“It is gratifying to report to you 
the city, appreciating the difficulties 
in operating the plant at a profit, re- 
duced the assessment $7,399,000 effect- 
ing a saving of $140,000 per annum, 
which will be an aid the coming year. 

“Taxes are still burdensome and the 
management had hoped the State 
would have repealed the tax upon raw 
stock and stock in process. 

“A neighboring State with no tax 
upon raw stock and stock in process 
is in all seriousness considering the 
exemption of machinery also. 

“New Hampshire needs to take a 
liberal view of the taxation of her 
industries if their continuation seems 
to be worth while.” 


During the year ending with June 
30, 1927, the production of 
cloths manufactured 


yds. about 55% of 


cotton 
Was 129,580,010 
a normal produc- 
sold 137,360,329 
the stock on hand 
7.780,319 yds. to a total of 20,814,078 
The worsted 
dved and finished were 6,342,843 yds. 
about 70% of 


here 


tion. There were 


yds. decreasing 


vds. vards ot goods 
a normal production. 
sold 6,024,791 


stock on 


were yds. de 
hand 
yds. to a total of 412,130 yds. 


\moskeag Mfg. Co. trial balance as 


creasing the 281,948 


of June 30, 1927, compares as follows: 


( os 
$ 4 { S. Govt. 44% 
Fourt Liberty Loan 
t 1021 448, 554 8 
rota and Lit 
b 8 ( 1 
ur V fos s 
\ 
\ S s 
( t Ww W ! 
process 
W Ww Ww & I 
I , 154,69 4 1 
\ ‘ SUPE 608, 1 b4 ¢ 
Prey 722, 87¢ 
24,443, 4 t 
$41,117.97 $41,948 
Ded I al 1¢ 798 11 
al 
hareho!l § O14 & $40,948 
lhe statement of the Manufactur 


ing Co. show receipts of $30,031,248 
for the vear and cost of manufactur 
ing $28,604,329. Reduction in inven 
tory of $1,360,867 made net profit for 
the period $66,054. 

Commenting on the $66,054 profits 
of the Manufacturing Co. for the year, 
Treasurer F. C., Dumaine says: 

“Included in the income was $439,- 
290.12 for 
Liberty Bonds, interest on 


received interest upon 
bank bal 
ances and cash discounts. 

“This gain in assets may be divided 
as follows: 


Received for interest $439, 29 
from sales of land 143, 208 
miscellaneous receipts 


Expended fe new constructior 


Loss from operations 414), 253 


Gail $66,054 
“The net result of the six months’ 
business as per the trustees’ method of 
accounting shows a profit of $534,561 
and for the year of $66,053. 

“If the account were made up ac- 
cording to the Government method 
the six months would show a profit of 
$1,853,195 and the year a profit of 
$1,384,687, in each case before de- 
preciation. In each of these accounts 
interest and other income amounted to 
$589,756 and the values of the manu- 
factured cloth remain alike. 

“For the two years since the re- 
organization in 1925 the two com- 
panies taken together, after paying 


$844,587 in dividends upon the pre 
ferred shares of the Amoskeag Com 
pany, show an increase in net worth 
based upon current market values, of 
$538,761. 

“There was spent for repairs during 
the six months $484,568 and for new 
machinery $74,254 and for the year 
$1,082,225 for repairs and $123,449 
for new machinery. 

“Amoskeag Co. 
pany) reports 
May 31, 1927, 
$1,085,051 made up of interest from 
Liberty bonds other sources 
$1,041,285 and dividends of $43,767. 
Expenses and interest totaled $284,693, 
with preferred dividends of $450, 
000, making total deductions of $734, 
693 and leaving a surplus of $350,358 
used to the 


(the holding com 
the ended 
total gross income ot 


for year 


and 


which was reduce com 


pany’s debt. 


‘The holding company’s trial balance 


as of May 31, 1927, shows total assets 
of market value of $22,895,282, with 
$2,850,000 notes payable, leaving 
profit and loss and reserve for share 
On May 29, 
1926, the market value of total assets 


$25,806,160, with 


holders of $20,045,282. 
was $6,500,000 of 
notes pavable, leaving profit and loss 
and reserve for shareholders of $19,- 
306,160. 

“The assets this year include $20,- 
160,000 United States 
444% Fourth Liberty 
carried at 
400. 
$23,660,000 of the same bonds carried 
$24,369,800. 


Gsovernment 
loan bonds 
a market value of $20,966,- 


\ vear ago the assets included 


market value of 
Holdings of stocks in the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co. are not included in the list 
of holding company’s assets. 

“There are issued and outstanding of 
the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 285,000 pre- 
ferred and 
shares of which the Amoskeag Com- 
pany 


at a 


shares 365,000 common 
owns 266,105 preferred shares 
or 93.37%. 

“There are issued and outstanding 
of the Amoskeag Company 100,000 
preferred shares (less 6157 in the 
treasury) and 345,600 shares of com- 
mon (less 3284 in the treasury). 

“The trustees have made no estimate 
of the value of the Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co. shares.” 


Amoskeag Position on Liquidation 

At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Amoskeag Co., Treas- 
urer F. C. Dumaine made the follow- 
ing statement showing his attitude and 
that of the other trustees toward the 
future of the company: 

“Tt is now 96 years since the orig- 
inal charter was granted to Amoskeag. 
During that whole time the concern 
continue to grow and_ prosper. 
There have been good times and bad 
times, perhaps not quite as bad as 
the present or for the past three or 
four years. Its bills and obligations 
of every sort have always been paid 
and its returns to the owners compare 


has 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission (“Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 







Perfect seams ter ‘Sddiiiee| 


Even when operated by the 
lowest paid help, the Dinsmore | 
No. 1 Hand Power Portable 
Railway Sewing Machine pro- 
vides faultless seams. 


This machine does its work 
anywhere, being easily moved 
about at will. It is an efficient 
practical means of joining the 
ends of cloth for its passage 
through such finishing opera- 
tions as shearing, dyeing, print- | 
ing, etc. 





These machines will sew wet or | 
dry, thick or thin goods, and | 
are built in different lengths for | 
any width of cloth. 


The seam can be sewed very | 
near the edge and is easily re- | 
movable. The edges come out | 
all even. Write for complete | 
——CATALOG——_—Ss= catalog. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. 





—— See Aiso—— 








RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 
Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Ete. 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


““ROYAL”’ PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 








W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 









UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL | A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


mainstem © TWENTIETH CENTURY || SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicite 









ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


Talbot Mills | BALING PREss 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, Presiden< 


Thibets | Uniform Cloths | 














TONS PRESSURE | 
With or without | 


Classes 
of 
WOOLENS 

and 


WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Size to suit your | 
work 

yj 

Ask us about them| 


Dunning & Boscheit | 

Press Co., Inc. | 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. U.SA | 




















Telephone SRY 3593 _Establishe« RY | 


CROSBY & GREGORY | 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATE 
Old South ae Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases- Trade M Marks-Copyrights | 
Special Attention to Textile Inven ntions || 


Beondaisiliis Velours 
Selling Agents | 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
New York—Boston 
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favorably with those of other New 
I-ngland textile companies. 

‘The owners have never been re- 


quired to come forward and help from 
their pockets. 

“Having in mind the exigencies at- 
tached to the textile business, vour 
trustees have followed a conservative 

which would enable them to 
just such a period as is now 
being encountered. 

“It has never been their intention 
to abandon operations in Manchester 
and bring to the city the 
such a move would entail. 

“The growth of the city has been 
synonymous with the growth of the 
company—a matter important to every 
man responsible for the affairs of the 
company. 

“The present management has the 
same feeling of regard and affection 
for the city as had their predecessors. 
But the possibilities of existing con- 
ditions have been repeatedly pointed 
out to you and if the community is 
as desirous as the management of 
maintaining the business it will be 
necessary for it to do its share. 

“As I said before, the concern has 
existed here 96 years. It has always 
been favored with a reasonably 
management quite competent to man- 
age its own affairs without the volun- 
tary assistance of outsiders. 


| olicy 


meet 


disasters 


good 


“This board has your interest and 
the city’s interest in their minds and 
hearts, and if ever the time comes 
when liquidation or other action seems 
necessary, you may depend upon your 
trustees to give the matter serious 
attention. 

“With your assistance and the com- 
munity’s support, we propose to stay 
in business if it is possible to do 
without loss of assets. 

“Failing to do so profitably, we will 
ask your authority to discontinue in 
an orderly manner. 

“There is no occasion for the own- 
ers of this property to pay any one 
or make any one presents for liquidat- 
ing their property.” 


Financial Notes 


lt is reported that stockholders of 
the Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co. 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
of subscribing to something more than 
4000 shares of the 5400 of new stock 
that were offered to them up to Oct. 
1 at $100 a share on the basis of 1 new 
for each five held. Officials of 
the company took 1000 shares of the 
new stock, and it is assumed that the 
bal that unsubscribed on 
1 will be offered to the public 
underwriters. 

he Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., reports profits 
he fiscal year ended September 
Ot $1,019,474, as compared with $641,- 
527 previous year, although 


snare 


ince 
er tober 
by the 


was 


527 in the 
s sales were approximately $1,- 
000,000 less than for the latter vear. 
of sales was shrunk from $10,- 
343.381 in 1926 to $8,973,222 last vear 
and surplus was increased over $400,- 
000. Earnings last vear after prefer- 





red dividends were equal to $11.33 on 
the 86,000 shares of common stock. 

Sales of the Plymouth ( Mass.) 
Cordage Co. for the year ended July 
31 aggregated $15,620,343, as com- 
pared with $17,577,560 for the last 
fiscal year, and $17,631,000 for the 
1925 fiscal year. Decreased sales and 
earnings last vear were due in large 
part to acute competition from Hol- 
land, while a declining material 
and finished goods market also cut into 
earnings. Operating costs have been 
reduced by a re-arrangement of mach- 
inery, increased manufacturing effi- 
ciency and the creation of a laboratory 
by Treasurer Francis Holmes. 

Charles F. Rowley and Reuben 
Dunsford, receivers of the Hamilton 
Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., have filed an 
answer in the Suffolk County Superior 
Court to the four million dollar suit 
brought by Hans Dege and other min- 
ority stockholders against the direct- 
ors of the company, holding on behalf 
of the company that they neither ad- 
mit nor deny most of the allegations 
of the bill, but call upon plaintiffs to 
prove the claims. 


raw 


Boston: Stock Auctions 


The following sale of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday’s 
auctions: 

Shrs Mill Pat Price Change 
15 Naumkeag Lt 188 1 
10 Androscoggin 11) Date + 2 
83 Hamilton Mfg 1 $32 lot 

10 Lawton 1 944, +145 
94 Pepperell i) 11024-1081 oy 
2 Ludlow Lin 1S4 

12 Lancaster, pfd 100 27 

60 Arlington 100 4714-14 rere 
22 King Philip Lit 143% + \ 
24 B. B. & R. Knight “A” 25% 4 

100 Fairhaven, com 100 $4 lot 

10 West Point 100 14 L Ty 
19 New Hampshire Spinning 100 0 + g 
15 Lyman "0 644g + 1% 


70 Connecticut, Class A 10 sx 


46 Total, 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead 
ing Boston dealers.) 














Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd...... DO's ; 
Am. Mig. ptd...... 82 81 83 
Amoskeag, com. ... Sv ‘ 
Androscoggin ; nal, 2 nt 
re 471, 4 eu 
WN Site Nias « &'0'4,0 124%, 124 128 
Berkshire Cot. .... 129 at 35 
Bigelow-Htfd com. . 8914. ‘es 
ES tls Gralla & Ute «0 110 
Edwards ... 41 70 
Esmond, pfd. eran 100% 100 Sate 
SE ooh w Skaa<s 12% 11 14 
Farr Alpaca ...... 170%, 168 
Great Valle. ....... 1214 11 13 
Hamilton Woolen .. 13% 12 17 
BL Pa y.'¢- siarase 40, <a 20 16 20 
Ipswich, pfd. ..... ‘ 35 40 
Ipswich, com, ..... 16 11 16 
EOOEOR. Co wcssce 67% 67 69 
Ludlow Asso. . 184 183 186 
Lyman ; : 1642, 160 165 
Massachusetts .... 71 70 
Merrimack, com. ... 12515 130 35 
Nashua, com, ...... 63% 62 65 
Nashua, pfd. . “ioe Wo 96 9 
Naumkeag .... ; 18S 186 190 
MGs DU 0s AM nae cos 
Otis REVO Cevecee do's 45 43 45 
Se a re 391, 
Pepperell .. ; 1OS!, «110 115 
Plymouth Cordage es 108 106 10% 
Tremont & Suffolk. 2314 20 23 
York ° ‘ 26 34 26 30 
“Ne ~~ oF > a) 
Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(Week ending Oct. 4) 
1927 
High Low Stocks Sales High Low Last 
27% 15% Belding Heminway 13, 24%, 205, 22% 
16% 10% Century Ribbon 200 «1 12% 12 
62% 49 Julius Kayser 7, DOK 61 59%, 60 


18% 11% H. R. Mallinson 2,100 15% 15 15 
14% 5% Van Raalte . . 100 16 10 10 
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protected one 
because the hex 
patented cloth linéd 
metal weatherstrip 
tightly seals and 
stops all leakage 


This cloth in- 
sert makes a 
tight contact 
between metal 
and window 
frame. 


Seven times actual size. 


ATHEY Cloth-to-Metal contact weatherstrips change 

any wood or steel window from a rattling, loose, drafty | 
sash to one that works smoothly and quietly and is 
absolutely draft-proof when closed. 


Why force the Heating Plant by trying to heat all 
outdoors when a simple ATHEY installation quickly 
pays for itself with the saving in fuel? (A Chicago 
office building saved 572 tons of coal in 5 months.) 


haustive tests of various well known mechanical 
devices for reducing air leak- 
| age through windows. They 
| found that ATHEY cloth- 
lined metal weatherstrips 
were eleven times superior 
in reducing leakage over 
non-weatherstripped win- 
dows and more ‘than four 
times as efficient as the best 


of other installations. 


| 
A prominent firm of New York architects made ex- 
| 










Send for this New 
Athey Book 


It contains valuable informa- 
tion for any architect, engi- 


neer or building owner desir- 
prevent 
increase comfort. 


ing to save fuel, 
drafts and 





i —_ 
London Guarantee & Accident Co 


Bldg., in Chicago, is one of the late 
prominent ATHEY-weatherstripped 
installations. 





be 6004 West 65th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 

New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 
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High Quality 
Cotton Yarns 


Combed and Carded 
for Weaving and Knitting 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & €0. 


ING. 


We Specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard Street. N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 



















CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C 











Mills Company 


Direct to Consumer’ 


Johnston 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES—-preduct of The Elmore Co. 
PLY—product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 Jame s Bldg CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg 
CHICAGO: ¢ \dams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.; 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg 
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Controlled Manufacture is responsible 
for the widely recognized fact that 


DIXIE 


Mercerized Yarns || J > 
Excel and Quality \F I 


S< 
DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. |>. Ps 
Spinners and Processors : 
CHATTANOOGA Vy 
Jennessee LP p 
* ; $2 i q 5 





in Uniformity 


Tm 


Pat FA A 
Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 





30/1 Specialists in 
vo Super Quality 


Plaiting and 
Splicing 


Tinted Yarns 


Licensed under the 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 


“Tt floats off the cone”’ 
Try a Sample Case—Increases Production 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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COTTON YARN 


Southern Loom-Reed Barbecue I nts : Y: " . s li : sets, in dealers’ opinion, the possible 
Southern Loom-Reed Mig. Co., mproveme nts 1n arn a Ine benefit which might | accriie trom 
operating plants at Campobello and merchandising the product o1 mills. 
Greenville, S. C., had about 400 tex- ; . se : _ Close Contact with Mills 
tile mill men as its guests at its an- Necessity of Closer Contact The new method ot operations im 
mies hay areleniaee yf Sate with the Spinner Appreciated conduct of the dealer vith reference 
Frank V. McLain, president and ; od ae 7 . to his rooms with the buyer and the 
founder of the company, welcomed ELLING agents see an improve dispose of this small amount of stock. spinner. When the yarn merchant 
the guests who came from the mills ment in the conduct ot the cotton Not Buying for Own Account had stock on hand ota comprehensive 
in i. Piedmont section of the Car- Yarn trade as a result of the agree Yarn dealers who have recently character, involving a large number ot 
olinas and Georgia. Brief speeches ment entered into betw een spinners been in the South say they have seen counts of yarn, it Was not a very dith- 
were made by Judge Thomas S. and yarn merchants. Chey tind that contracts W ith certain mills at figures cult matter tor him to give complete 
Sease. Solicitor Ira C. Blackwood buyers are willing to operate ahead to. which it seems hard to believe the con- data to the buver on iny offer the 
and Dr. Hugh S. Black, all of Spar- @ degree where they need | yarn, sumer has paid; and vet it is not the latter nmught make Now, ' 
tanburg, S. C., James A. Chapman, realizing that stocks are not in any general teeling that these prices indi dependent as he up mm the spinner 
Ir.. of Inman (S. C.) Mills, and the large supply in dealers’ hands and cate the purchase of yarn by the for his supplies with which to 


volves something ot a change in the 


however, 


meet 
Rev. Mr. Henderson of Campobello. will become smaller as time goes on dealer tor his own account. Where the requirements of Ins customer it is 
\fter the speeches, barbecued mutton, U1! Course, there are exceptions to this both spinner and dealer are parties to necessary for him to keep in aries 
pork and hash were served in picnic rule where dealers bought yarn some the agreement, it is felt this feature of closer touch with the source ol his 
stvle. Music for the affair was fur- time ago and have been holding for a the arrangement has been lived up to. supply so as to be able to give a 
nished by an orchestra from Dunean Profit. While it was agreed that they scrupulously and that the dealer prompt reply to the buver who may 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. would do their best to liquidate stocks henceforth will not have the difficulty want immediate answe 
on or before October 1, it was not the he has been confronted with in the for spot yarn. In ot 

purpose of the agreement to force the past of marketing varn which he owns dealer must know 
Pawtucket, R. I., has arranged for a" yarn merchant to sell at a _ and and on which often he stood to lose a from each particular mill, what 
increase in capital from $80,000 to consequently it is apparent that all of considerable amount. While the ad- changes in product are being made in 
Pl hte Chis KY. the odds and ends have not been vantage of buying yarn at a cheap the form of put-up, finish, ete., and 
is making improvements which include cleaned up as yet. The consequence price and being able to hold it for an must also try to anticipate the de- 
erection of an addition for use as an Will be that more or less irregularity advance is appreciated, yet the lack of 
elevator hatchway. The company is i prices on certain sone may con- speculation involved in the 
operating with night shift. tinue to be heard, due to the desire to method 


\\ 


to his request 


her words, the 
Davis-Jones Insulated Wire Co., 


t 


ha is avail lable 


mands of his trade in order that he 
present may advise the spinners with whom 
operations more than off- he is in contact This is likely to in 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) Singles 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2e to 4c higher, according to quality Be celts 34 ¥ a8 1514 30s 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) l4s 1688s 

4s ; 34 20s 3714--38 l6s .. 1614 40s 
10s LS ciate Fe ie co Sader Seg ty, ay: ah Oe ot aa 39 -—-40 18s im - $7 DOs 
12s eeeeceeeeee DD 35% 268 ......... ea 1] 20s 18 605 
l4s - = 30s i Gn ahe & ing - 24s 501% 70s 
l6s ‘ -37 40s ihe Bae srare ” 28s — 531% 80s 


Two. ly Skein 7 i ‘ 
Ply 35 sand Tubes ‘ ‘ Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
—36 30s-2 68 70 80s-2 


—3615 368-2 70 —72 Singles 
31 — 31% ~ 40s- High breakage.... . -58 FOSS eee eee ee ee eee ee AB —8O 40s 
—39 AOs-? : Mee AS ese diew cs erase ae 50s 
a, 60s-2 E 5 e-! yrs eaeeheoeta tiie a = 
Single Warps wane eee ie a 
35%4—-36 24s 4014—4 8-2 1 12—1 14 80s 
—-361%, ‘ iz ” 
ae 7 = San aaa Peeler—(Super Quality) 
“weil . f 5: Single Cones 
a. Carded Combed Cc Carded Combed 
sesesee. 00 3D 48 —S0 26s ........42 — 57 —59 
Teegly Warps — See oe a Ee ae 5 60 —62 
ae Gare 41A—427 Ms s0ss + SOK—40% 51 —6S 360 50 —52 64 —66 
—_stie sl * Oo —41 52 —S4 de ........56 —4 67 —70 
381, ‘toes en , 2 404%4—411%, 54 —56 50s oles hes 75 —80 
—35'2 40s- cl) —: ‘ ne Ps 
38% _39 50-5 . 11 42 56 —58 60s ........— 85 —90 
—3914 60s- BE ot Combed Cones, vo and Tubes 
8s-3 sad 4-ply diatien and tubes; tinged, 31; white, 34 


54 —56 a 68 —T70 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) BOR 8s on sh aa es nares ee BORE =. ca 8 iid ene ee 
.33144—34 22s 3744—38%/ PON eevee a mler ard lee Se SOU. sercects corks Lae 
. 34 341% 22s (silver Jaeger) 39 ees 60 —62 708-2 www eee ee IT —1 OB 
35 ae s 38145—33! 308-3 65 —67 SOs-: Bi saline sista 0 wa 
3514 26s ... ie 3914 


,—36 a tle in, a Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
—36% 30s extra wane. 4 ..438% ‘ Peeler Sakelarides 
37 40s Oe aid Average ™s Average Best 


Pas ....60..— —68 - : 88 9: 
Conad Peeler—( Average Quality) Wicket! aol 91 6 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 366 .......:——= —72% 93 
20s-% 49 —5l 508-2 .... Es 70 7: SOG i aie es —77% —8i 98 l 
30s-5 55 —d7 60s-: atte (dee 78 8: a —_ 821% 1 03 l 
36s-! 61 —63 TM cr sdinieg ae 9% 50s we .— —87% — —92 1 08 ] 
10s-! —bd SG6-2 .... eee 1 00—1 05 — —97% — —1 02 118 l 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and nein indicated at the close of business Oct. 
noted. For New York spot prices, see page 67. For staple cotton prices, see page 69. 


9 

—37% 40s-2 Pees: ba gain ik Rei 5y MRI me ass: sre aie < eretersocenkorkua el 78 30s 
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Bankers Trust Building 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


volve a good deal of increased detail 
ll redound to the benefit of those 
nake a practice of following the 
t trend closely and who are alive 
) the possibilities of the situation. 

s detail, however, is offset, to a 
urge extent, by the avoidance of pur- 
chasing worries. Much of the time 
§ a yarn merchant in the past has 
been spent in the process of buying 
varn from the spinner, including all 
the nerve-racking incidentals accom- 
panying such purchases. Now these 
re eliminated and the dealer’s at- 
tention can be concentrated on the sale 
f yarn with the likelihood of better 
service to the trade. 


Awaiting Government Report 
The market generally is in a state 
suspended animation. A _ good 
any inquiries have been received ot 
ite, but it is not likely that these will 
e consummated in transactions until 
tter the next report. It is admitted 
imm can be bought cheaper this week 
than next if the report turns out to be 
i a bullish character; and it is just 
possible that some anticipating this 
eventuality, may place contracts be- 
jore the report is published. At any 
rate, there are a few, particularly in 
the knit goods division, who have 
taken a position with regard to the 
arket. Although the level at which 
‘hey announce they are prepared to 
uy is decidedly below current quota- 
tions, it is in evidence that they are 
trying the market out in the hopes of 
liscovering some weak points. This 
sa step in advance over the attitude 
luring recent weeks when no apparent 
nterest was evinced in the market at 
my price. Of late knitters have 
tated they are prepared to buy 
osiery cones on a basis of 32%c to 
3c. This is a cent to 1%c below 
current levels. The market to-day is 
nominally on a basis of 34c, but it is 
possible that some spinners would 
consider 334%c. There are those who 
lieve that if it were possible to sell 
varn at 32'%4c or even 33c a free busi- 
ness might be done. 


but \ 


\frica West Coast a Market for 


Cottons 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—New England 
textile manufacturers might find an 
utlet for some of their products along 
‘ie West African coast, but the ex- 
‘remely finicky taste and exacting 
‘ribal fashions would render catering 

the native trade a difficult matter, 
lormer Congressman Jeremiah E. 
Connell of Rhode Island said in an 
iterview following a four months’ 
Tulse along the West Coast of 
Africa 


Certain tribes of natives wear long 


‘tips of cotton print goods . for 
lothing, the length of-the strips vary- 
ig with the different tribes, one wear- 
ig eight yards, another 12, another 
- nd so on. For a native whose 


e usually wears the six-yard strip 

Wear an eight-yard one would 
Nean treason, Mr. O’Connell said. 
Pre‘erences for certain vivid de- 
re also marked he added. 


gns 


Yarns Prices Unsettled 


Largely Result of Cautious Buying 
and Stock Accumulations 

Boston.—During the second halt of 
last week it looked though the 
steadily increasing price unsettledness 
of nearly all cotton yarns, excepting 
mercerized, specialities and fine counts, 
might be due in part at least to the 
efforts of merchants to liquidate stocks 
prior to October 1, although it was 
the general understanding that stocks 
in dealer's hands averaged unusually 
small. However, as price irregulari- 
ties have become more general and 
accentuated during the first half of 
the current week, and for 
prompt delivery are relatively firmer 
than those for forward delivery, it 
becomes necessary to abandon the 
aforesaid theory and seek other 
causes. It requires no very elaborate 
the market to 
locate the principal causes of the cur- 
rent price situation: They are due in 
large part to the comparatively small 
business placed during September, the 
continuance of hand-to-mouth buying 
and the decrease of unfilled orders on 
spinners’ books 
moderate accumulation 
the mills. 


as 


as 


yarns 


analysis of situation 


coincident 
stocks at 


with 
of 


Prices of ordinary grades of single 
and ply combed yarns in counts of the 
latter as fine as 60s-2 appear quite as 
unsettled as prices of medium and 
coarse count carded yarns, despite the 
extreme strength of values of pre- 
mium and extra staple cottons. A 
variation of 3 to 4c per pound in 
spinners’ asking prices is not unusual, 


with minimum prices on_ single 
combed yarns reported as low as a 
basis of 45c for 18s, and on mer- 


cerizing warps as low as a basis of 
78c for 58s-2. Spinners of high 
grade combed yarns as well as of high 
grade carded yarns are holding 
prices more firmly, but even on these 
concessions of 2 or 3c below average 
selling prices of two weeks ago are 
reported. 

On medium and coarse count carded 
weaving and knitting yarns variations 
between asking and selling prices of 
from 2 to 3c are common, and the 
current market is approximately that 
much lower than average prices of two 
weeks ago. Local dealers report 
business lost on the basis of 38c for 
20s-2 warps and 43c for 30s-2; on 
the basis of 34c for tos frame-spun 
cones and 42'%c for 30s cones of extra 
quality; on 28s tinged cones at 39¢ 
and on 28s double carded at 42c. On 
tinged skeins of coarse count prices 
are reported that are so low as to 
seem incredible, or several cents below 
a basis of 34c for 16s-2 and 30c for 
6s-2. 


The Question of Stock Yarns 


By refraining from anticipating 
their wants in a large way during 
September and by continuing their 
hand-to-mouth method of operating, 
the majority of yarn users are play- 
ing directly into the hands of spin- 
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ILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 









GROVES M 


the FRAT 











COURT CARWITHEN 


1518 Walnut Street, 
Sole Representative 





Philadelphia, Pa. 









Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Sw, 


Cotton ~™~! 
Yarns 
of Quality ALL of COLUMBUS, GA. 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 









BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 
YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 





FORRESTBROTHERS| 


Forrest Blidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 














TILLINGHAST - STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Webster Blidg., 





327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


180/08 SOUTH WATER 5) 


PROVIDENCE-RI 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 





Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








What’s a Good Business! 


HENRY FORD says—“A business that 
does not make a profit for the buyer of a 
commodity, as well as for the seller, is not 
a good business.” 





We realize that—and are constantly striv- 
ing to keep on giving our customers yarns 
that reap them sensible profits and genuine 
confidence. Samples gladly. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 


Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
ee Wy eeeeSiva, Provident Building, © Cosby & Thomas, 
; Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 
Edward Shultz, 
712 North Sth St. 










































































DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Spun from selected cotton 


Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 
and Weaving 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
8s to 30s single: 8s to l6s ply 


WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 


Henperson & Harrrer 


Corron Murs 


Henderson, N. C. 
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ners, now that merchants and brokers 
who are signatories of the new code 
f practices are prohibited from 
carrying stocks on their own account. 
Nevertheless, few users seem fearful 
f not being able to secure prompt 
deliveries from stock when needed, 
and are encouraged in this feeling by 
issurances of direct-selling spinners, 
and of spinners selling through mer- 
shants and brokers who will carry 
stock in distributing centers. This 
policy if sufficiently general will en- 
‘ourage hand-to-mouth buying . as 


effectually as though stocks were car- 
ried by dealers on their own account; 
the only important difference being the 
fact that prices will be controlled by 
spinners. The latter control on an 
advancing market may add to its 
strength, but on a declining market 
with stocks accumulating at the mills 
it may have exactly the opposite 
effect. The significant point is that 
control is in the hands of spinners to 
a greater extent than ever before, and 
it remains to be seen whether it 
will be exercised to their greatest 
advantage. 


Sales Under Market Level 





Quotations Lower Than Spinners’ 


Reported by 


PHILADELPHIA. 
T k ADING has been without feature 
this week, manufacturers display- 
ing little interest while waiting for 
the October crop estimate scheduled 
for Oct. 8. Sales have averaged 
smaller than during any week of Sep- 
tember, this applying to carded, 
combed and mercerized. While manu- 
iacturers have preferred to wait for 
the crop estimate and its effect upon 
‘otton and yarns, a majority of dealers 
believe trading has become less active 
primarily because of the easier tone 
luring last two weeks and there is 
now less incentive for manufacturers 
to buy quickly that when prices were 
iddvancing daily. With prices of 
‘otton and yarns more stationary than 
ior several weeks there is less excite- 
ent and buyers are taking their time 
ind acting more conservatively again, 
preferring to wait for more accurate 
niormation as to the crop before 
making important commitments. 
There has been no decided change in 
the market level although what 
changes have been noted have been 
na downward direction. This has 
een especially noticeable in specu- 
lative weaving counts, 20s-2 and 30s-2 
varps, of ordinary quality. Spinners 
‘sa rule are quoting the former at 
%9¢ to 40c and the latter from 44c 
to 45c. No spinner has been located 
ire who has named a lower price 
than 44c on 30s-2 warps. Yet there 
ave been sales reported at 43c, one 
manufacturer stating he has been 
juoted this price by four different 
salesmen and another mill buyer 
‘tates he has been quoted as low as 
43¢ by three different concerns. 
Wide Range of Prices 
A similar situation is reported in 
20s-2. warps on which the lower 
priced spinners are quoting  39¢. 
Manufacturers claim to be able to buy 
this count freely in white yarn at 38c. 
In view of the fact a*large majority 
f yarn houses have subscribed to the 
tew code of carded yarn trade prac- 
tices which outlaws commission 
cutting by yarn dealers and merchants, 
‘ere are a number in the trade who 
‘re wondering just which spinners 
‘fe in so great need of immediate 
dusiness in these counts that they are 


Manufacturers 


willing to cut the market price a full 
cent. They have also been surprised 
that so many quotations at this basis 
have been named which is below the 
low limit of 39c named by a majority 
of their competitors on the same 
quality yarn. 

Aside from these two counts weav- 
ing yarns remain unchanged in price 
from last week and largest interest 
in them has been represented by sales 
to plush manufacturers. Weaving 
yarns have been more active this week 
than carded knitting yarns with a ma- 
jority of houses here, the latter being 
reported as quiet. Plush manufac- 
turers continue to take fair to large 
sized quantities and larger than any 
other group of mills in this market. 
These mills are actively engaged at 
present and consuming large quan 
tities of yarn and spinners catering 
to them are in a healthy position so 
far as advance business in hand is 
concerned. 

Plush Interest Good 

Sales varying from 25,000 to 75,000 
lbs. have been-reported to plush mills 
and sales of 20s-2 warps have been 
made to this trade at 41c to 42c while 
30s-2 warps have been sold at 46c to 
47c. They want delivery to start as 
soon as possible and a majority of 
contracts call for completion within 
six weeks. Weavers as a rule are not 
buying far ahead, not more than 60 
days at the most, sales this week being 
more of filling-in variety, manufac- 
turers refusing to consider large 
quantities with the report to be pub- 
lished Saturday. 

Although there has been a decided 
lack of interest in combed yarns this 
week, both mercerizers and weavers 
being out of the market, prices have 
weakened slightly. While many spin- 
ners state there has been insufficient 
business recently to fix a new price 
level and therefore combed prices are 
nominally unchanged, there are others 
who admit that they would accept 
business at present two cents under 
the figures they would have taken two 
weeks ago, especially in the finer 
counts. For example, finer counts are 
quoted at 80c for 60s-2, 92%c for 
70s-2 and $1.02™% for 80s-2. Yet there 
are important spinners who state they 





Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Confidence! — \n business, 
is that invisible but invalu- 
able asset which is gained 
only by years of honorable 
dealing and the delivery 
of Quality merchandise, 
backed by a sincere and 
intelligent service— 


Cannon Mills enjoy this 
confidence to a high de- 
gree, and it will always be 
our aim to guard it as a 
sacred trust. 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Selling Agents for 


Real Suppleness for Your 
as They're Sized 


Warps 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 


URING the sizing process . . . entrust the smooth 

running of your cotton warps to Victrolyn, the modern 
lubricant. You'll find it gives more satisfactory results than 
tallow, itself. 


For Victrolyn lubricates, penetrates and mixes with the size 
more easily and uniformly. You can depend upon cleaner 
work . . . with less breaking and loss of time. Victrolyn 
always proves economical, It’s practically free from moisture 

. displaces everything but starch and water. The quantity 
is small—21,, to 5% of Victrolyn to the starch according to the 


class of work. . . . 


Try Victrolyn in your own slashers. Let us send you a trial 
order. Furnished in 50-gallon drums and 10-gallon cans. Write. 


Bosson & LANE 


Works and Office: 


Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil 


Bleaching Oil 


Para Soap Oil 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Atlantic. Mass. 


Bleachers’ Bluings 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


30’s to 70's 
Weaving and Knitting 


“Watch 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING' A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY 
Tryon, N. C. 
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ould sell fair sized quantities, not 
small lots, at two cents under these 
yrices. 


\Mercerizers have not been in the 
urket for combed yarns within re- 
ent weeks, at least so far this 
t is concerned and as a result 
there are a number of spinners cater- 
e to this trade who are in need of 


as 


arke 


new business. This is not general 
ith all combed spinners, a number 
whom state they have sufficient 
usiness to keep them fairly well en- 
caged until the early part of next 
ear, indicating that business from 
their customers has not been well dis- 
buted. 
Mercerizers have a fair to large 
lume of orders on their books al- 
though a number in this vicinity are 
t running full time, which is ex- 
ined by the fact many hosiery 
ifacturers are not giving them 
specifications on these contracts. 
fosiery) manufacturers, in many in- 
tances, are finding it necessary to 


uidate accumulated stocks of hos- 
ry before they are in position to give 
ercerizers specifications more ac- 
ely than at present. This situation 
mercerizers is having a bear- 
the gray yarn market 
undoubtedly would have 
een in the market larger quan- 
ities of combed peeler had they been 
position to ship mercerized varns 
ire actively during recent weeks. 
has been comparatively little 
he latter sold at the present basis 
for 60s-2 


jong 
g upon 
ercerizers 
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firm, Strong Waste Market 


Domestic, Egyptian Comber and 


Best White Threads High 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
firm. Recent cotton fluctuations 
we little influence. There is no 
eakness anywhere and the expansion 
i demand occurring for picker and 
‘vy which have been relatively inactive 
ra long period, is a welcome de- 
tlopment. Choice fly is selling on an 
8'2c basis at which price it is well 
elow the cost of spinnable linters to 
nsumers. Egyptian comber has been 
ving more freely of late and prices 
we advanced under the influence of 
rt covering. 
Thread wastes for machining into 
ping waste are being kept down to 
relatively small bulk by the withdrawal 
‘the better class of threads which 
en “shoddied” are a substitute for 
White slasher is quoted 
and colored threads 10- 


mbet 
Y-1IC 
2c, 
Fine mule cop is almost impossible 
‘ obtain and the price is nominal. 
‘ie best white threads for breaking 
purposes are 14-1414. Some early 
Ntracting is starting down south. 
_Export business is very dull. The 
glish market which contracted for 
“reads and comber at very low prices 
‘he beginning of the year is not in- 
‘sted in current offers. Exports of 
‘on waste are running this year 
‘ahead of similar period last year, 
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for the first seven months of the year 
totaling 56,656,000 lbs. as compared 
with 39,060,000 Ibs. similar period last 





year. Imports are falling behind, 13,- | 
287,000 Ibs. for the January-July | 


period as compared with 


16,476,000 | 
Ibs. 


last year. 
Current Quotations WPT Ty VY YY VII VV 
Peeler comber .... Canad: ae 20¢ 








Peeler strips Shi ly Wee's had 17 —18e. | 

Egyptian comber ......... 161,—17 lee. | 

Choice willowed fly......... § — 8hx 

Choice willowed se ker..... 6 — Gh 

Sok. strips ... , i alate 19 20¢. 

Linters (mill run) aavia cer) 5 Ce 6c. 

Spoolers (single) ......... 13144—144c. 

Paes Werte COb.... 65.40. 15 —115lec. L 4 V ONI A M FG CO 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, . ’ 


MANAGEMENT, 
quired by the 
24, 1912, of 


CIRCULATION, ete., re- 
Act of Congress of August 
TEXTILE WOR L dD. 


LAVONIA, GA. 


weekly at arbans, NY. tor october. | COLORED and NOVELTY YARNS 
State of New York 1 gs. SOLID COLORS and TWISTS 


Before me, a Notary Public in 
the State and County aforesaid, 
appeared J. H. Bragdon, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the treasurer of the TEX- 
TILE WORLD and that the following 
is to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the cir 
culation), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and | 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this | 
form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Brag 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., Inc.. 334 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. "Y. Editor, o- 
Clark, 65 Franklin oo. "Boston, 
Managing Editor, V. E. ¢ “arroll. 334 Fourth 


and for 
personally 


In PILE FABRICS 


REPRESENTED BY 


L. P. MULLER & CO., Philadelphia 











MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, 


Mass. 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, 


Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 
For Woolen Mills | WE SELL 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS et eee 
















Manufacturers of 


GATE 


Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Business Man- 1 i 
agers, H. O. Barnes, 334 ‘Fourth Avenue, CITY Superior Quality 
New York, N. Y 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 


corporation, its name and address must 

be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned | 
by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and ad 

dress, as well as those of each individual 
member must be given.) Bragdon, Lord | 
& Nagle Co., Inc., 334 Fourth Avenue, New 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


MILLS We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 








INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
E Nagle Co. Ine.. 334 Fourth Avenue, New| Weaving -COTTON YARNS knitting 


Street, Boston, Mass.; Adelaide F. Lord. 88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 


65 Franklin Street, Boston. Mass.; Frank —aeens ae =a 


L. Nagle, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, 
O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


Mass.; J. H. Bragdon, 334 Fourth Ave- 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 















nue, New York, N. Y.: H. O. Barnes, 334 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; C. H. 
Clark, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. ; | 
S. H. Steele, 828 Drexel Building, Phila- | 
delphia, Pa.; V. E. Carroll, 334 Fourth 





Avenue, New York, N. Y.: C. Hutton, 65 | 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. ’ O O N A R N ALL FORMS 
8. That .the known bondholders, mort- C I I Yy AND NUMBERS 


gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds. mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, 80 
state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given, also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise. 
to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is 8.681 
(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 


J. H. BRAGDON, 
Treasurer. 
before me this 








JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. a 
PHILADELPHIA EW YORK 









CHICAGO 









THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


M E R C E R I - E Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS Bive the high 
NOVELTY YAFNS Poucle, Bourette and 


Silk-like lustre 
Jacks, 
Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, 


Tubes 
Colors and Printed 


COTTON WARPS 8) oois “and 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 


Sworn to and subscribed 





23rd. day of September, 1927. Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
=— : rs igs eee 9 Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 

Ro ee Pai ee LO Se Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 

eee nen ee SOR DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
My term expires March 30, 1928. 
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SL-DIGGL& JOHNSTON BLDG- 
MANAGER. (A, 3 OTTB N-C- 


SALES COMPANY 


CARDED-~COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 

























ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 7 "e gee : | 
KNITTING -WEAVING- CONVERTING TRADE ; ; | 
9 N 
soem Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASs. 


CONTROLLED = # }MANUFACTURE 
Pema 


ee 


Oxce 
; IN _NoRTH Sites R 


OLOVOLO 


A true substitute for Olive Oil in the textile 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 





Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 












NOTTINGHAM CURD | 
TALLOW CHIP X::3 a, SOAP | 


trades. Satisfied customers and repeat orders 


prove its worth. A great saving in cost on 


the price of Commercial Olive Oul. 


OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


123 DEWEY AVENUE SINGAC, N. J. 


LS 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 

for Woolens and Worsteds made with 

Red Oil Olive Oil 

IW Amber Oil 

Olive Foots 
’ NAY | 
. Nyy | 
Palm Oil RN | 
Curd SOAP ANY 
Olive SOAP “Ne | 
Chips or Bars | 
Soap Powder | 


For Mill Floors 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 


ROCKFISH MILLS 
456 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


High-grade Karded Peeler Yarns, 26’s to 40’s—Skeins, 
Cones or Warps. Reverse Thread Yarns, 30’s to 36’s, 
two and three ply—Skeins or Cones. 








Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 









Samples Submitted at Request. 
H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mgr. Phone: Ashland 4342 


Send for samples to 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. | 


| ar ms wouavo « weoeua } | SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 
J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON PAWTUCKET 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 

















American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
COTTON YARNS 
Combed Carded Mercerized 
Representatives ‘ 
Philadelphia Chattanooga Statesville, N. C. DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine es ee | 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD D. F. WALLACE WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. aseismic eee 
















Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS 

COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY Oe OM AERIES. 

PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN Clot oeer ETC... ETC. 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED and Measurer — Send for Cireu 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon %t. 
Worcester Mass. | 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 








WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


| 135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 
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Uncertainty on 


T . liquidating 
is been 


going 


movement which 
forward in the 
December con- 
sold up to 24.72 on the pub- 
m of the Government crop-re- 
on Sept. 8, made further pro- 
ress during the week. A renewal of 
eavy rains and low temperatures in 





n market since 


the western belt brought in some buy- 
ing, but advances met increased offer- 
ings which appeared to include more 
southern hedging than previously, and 
rd the end of the week, it looked 

the market was preparing for 


he possibility of fully maintained 





lightly increased crop estimate 

, from the Government today. It may 

> be recalled that December contracts 

ld as low as 20.23 when the liquida- 

was at its height in point of 

- ume last month. Later it re- 

it covered, selling up to 22.22 on the 

il untavorable weather in the western 

is helt but toward the close of this week 
‘vy were well below the 21-c level. 

lt is a question in the minds of 

me traders as to whether the de- 

| cline of approximately 4c a pound 

the high levels of early last 

nth has merely reflected the tech- 

| readjustments of an overbought 

irket, combined with uncertainty as 

to the actual size of the crop, or 

| hether these features have not been 

—! combined with a question as to the 


reactions of prices to the supplies of 
is season, based even upon mini- 
num estimates of the coming crop. 

is connection, it is pointed out 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 





Closed For week Closed Net 
Sept. 29 High Low Oct. 5 Change 
21.0 21. 64 20.47 20.47 56 
21.17 21.45 20.62 20.62 —.55 
, 21.32 21.95 20.77 20.78 —.54 
ins i 21.37 21.99 20.8 20.8 —.52 
21.52 22.03 20.97 20.97 55 
21.72 22.25 21.10 21.10 on, 08 





) 
21.20 21.20 —.59 


22.50 21.30 21.30 —.57 
21.82 7 21.26 21.26 a6 
aay 21.77 22.30 21.22 21.22 —.55 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 





(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Sept 30 2180 21 .56« 
Oct, 1 21. 8h 408 #}§#£«ésace 
Oct. 3 21. Gh 21. 42¢ 
Tues Oct. 4 21. 40¢ 21.17 11.82 
rn Oct. 5.. 21.06% 20.74 11.734 
Oct. 6 21. 306 21.02¢ 11.46d 
. 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This 
Oct. 5 * 





ans 20.74 


20.41 


20.69 


20.95 





COTTON 





Cotton Meets Selling on Rises 





Movement and Hedges Increasing— 





Today’ s 


that the carryover from last season 
must be reckoned with as a part of 
the total supply available, and that 
even the recently popular bullish 
crop idea of around 12% million 
bales combined with this carryover 
would mean a_ total 
proximately 20 
\merican lint Perhaps the 
recent action of the market has arisen 
to some extent from a feeling that a 
price of somewhere between 20 and 


Report 


supply of ap- 
million 
cotton. 


bales of 


»2 


23c a pound should discount the sup- 
ply outlook on this basis. 

There are differences of opinion 
as to the exact size of the carryover 
as well as with reference to the exact 
size of the crop. Of nine private 
crop estimates published within the 
last few days, the lowest was 12,- 


158,000 and the highest 13,755,000 


bales. There is a difference here of 
approximately 1,600,000 bales, while 
the difference between the minimum 
and maximum estimate of the carry 
over is in the neighborhood of 8o00.- 
000 bales. That is to say that esti- 
mates of the worald’s available sup- 
ply of American lint cotton for the 
season show a difference of nearly 
2% million bales comparing minimum 
with maximum figures. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day's closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Market 28 Oct. 5 Change Year Sales 
Galveston 22. 08 20.95 110 1 ( 5, 066 
New Orleans 21.98 20.74 124 13 909 
Mobile 21.50 20.20 1 12.50 411 
Savannah 21.84 20.69 1145 12.71 1,440 
Norfolk 22.00 20.88 112 12.81 1,488 
New York 22.25 21.00 —125 13.¢ 414 
Augusta 21.81 20.81 100 = 12.5¢€ 1,582 
Memphis 21.00 19.80 120 13.00 21,925 
St Louis 20.50 20.00 50 13.00 
Houston 22.04 20. 9 110 «613.25 75, 
Dallas 21.15 19.95 120 12.30 71,0 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on 


contract. 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
SS SS See 1.50¢ 1.25¢ 1.25f 90t 1.26t 
8.G.M.......... 1.25 1.00% 1.00f .75¢ 1.08% 
J) a! ae ae a 
Seer? .50t 50t 50t .50t .49t 
3 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.03* 
NE oS cncawae 2.25* 2.25° 2.00° 2.00° 2.13° 
ee ei cececs 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.33° 
MD: casands deere 4.75* 4.50* 4.25* 4.50* 4.48* 
YELLOW TINGED 
GE orcs iaveceks — ee 25° 50* 56* 
esc ctpownssns 1.00* 1.25* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 
Petes ais 2.25° 2.25* 2.00° 2.00° 2.05* 
aay ee 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.50° 3.34° 
Veevaancaae 4.75* 4.75% 4.50° 4.75* 4.59° 
YELLOW STAINED 
cecssesesees 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 1.95° 
Pic cass sane 2.50° 2.50° 2.50* 2.50° 2.48° 
Piaemecbes 3.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25* 3.28° 
BLUE STAINED 
Geis anassaas 2.00* 2.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.03° 
BD, Bt ncccccssvce Ge Cae S.c0° 3.26" 3.2 
Sere 3.60% 3.50° 3.75* 3.75° 2.59° 


*Off middling. t On middling. 
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“Best Sellers” 


What makes a notable fabric suc- 
cess? Lay it to what you will, the 
fact remains that the yarns used play 
a major role. Run over some of the 
fast-selling fabrics you know of. 

where would they be without first 


rate yarns to build on? 


Quissett Yarns are 


providing the 
backbone for many a fast-moving 


number. ‘They are available in a 
Why not a 


trial order to determine what they 


wide range of counts. 


can do for you? 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 


larides, Pimas and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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THERE’S NO DELAY WITH 
INTERCHANGEABLE TOE SIZES! 


With Adjustoe Forms the toes are removable and 
interchangeable—5 sizes on the same form. These 
interchangeable toes enable you to make exception- 
ally fast changes. All you do is slip one toe off and 
the other on to get the desired size. In changing toe 
sizes on one set of forms it will be found that by the 
time you change the last toe in the set the first toe 
changed will be heated properly for immediate 
boarding. No delay, no extra forms to heat, no 
bolts, nuts or screws to tighten. ‘Toe is held in place 
by friction joint. Note Adjustoe’s bevel edge and 
flat form in above illustration. 

















The Adjustoe Toe Changer saves time, prevents 
marring of forms through the use of screw driver 
or other makeshift devices, protects the hands of the 
operator from burns—in fact it is the only practical 
method of handling toe sizes on Adjustoe Forms. 





See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG——— 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 
Main Office and Show Room 
123-5 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 


Canadian Representative: 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 





/. J. Westaway Co., 


A 





METAL DRYING FORM __ 
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Among the first of their type, 
Brinton machines were pioneers 
and they are still blazing the 
trail to higher levels of produc- 
tion. 


We will be glad to furnish information 
of our complete line. 


H. BRINTON CoMPANY 
Philadelphia 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


Australia: J. H. 
Sydney, Melbourne. 





nd the Continent: 


Great Britain an 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 

: - FOREIGN 
South America: Santiago Scotto, c 
15 de Novumbre, 1899, Esq. AGENTS 
Pozas, Buenos Aires, Argentine 50 Peking 
Republic. China. 


Road, Shangha 





China_and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 


>~ 


eas) 


o 


Butter & Co., 


Un 
a is 
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Cotton—Continued 


Basis in South Erratic 





Smaller Cotton Shippers Will Not 
Meet Current Prices 
EMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 3.—While 
frst hands have been active during 
the week most of the smaller shippers 
have been unable to meet the basis 


pail, both here and in the interior, by 
their more prominent competitors. On 
1 in. to 11/32 in. cotton a full cent 


a pound above the market is being 
paid. Such prices seem attractive to 
sellers who are offering freely; the 
situation however is resulting in an 
erratic basis; smaller shippers are 
trying to buy and are getting a little 
cotton at prices somewhere near what 
they consider the market value. There 
is no such active demand for 1 1/16 in. 
and better staples as there is for the 
shorter lengths and basis is showing 
an easing tendency. 

The volume of business in the 
staple market was not as large as dur- 
ing the previous week, due, it is 
claimed, to the waiting attitude of 
mills over the next Government 
report. Average ideas as to the crop 
of the Yazoo Basin have not changed 
materially; it is placed at 450,000 to 
475,000 bales against 900,000 bales 
last year, although some expect some- 
what larger production. The crop in 
eastern Arkansas, also a staple section, 
improved materially during September 
and there is now a much _ better 
promise in southeastern Missouri but 
much will depend upon the frost date. 
Until a week ago the grade was run- 
ning high, but recent rains have ad- 
versely affected open cotton; some 
strict low middling is making its ap- 
pearance on the market. Close to 
50% of the Mississippi delta crop was 
picked before the rains, but a much 
smaller percentage in Arkansas and 
almost nothing in Missouri. 

Sales at the following prices have 
been reported: Strict middling full 
I 3/16 in. at 30c, strict middling 11% 
to 1 3/16 in. at 27%c, strict middling 
full 1% to full 1 3/16 in. at 28%c, 
strict middling 11 to 13/16 in. at 
26'>¢., middling 26c., strict middling 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 





1% at 263¢c., strict middling 1 1/16 
to 1 in. at 253¢c., middling 25c., 
strict low middling 11 in. at 26c. 


Staples Off With Futures 

Less Active Than Short Cottons 
Because of High Basis 

30sTon, Oct. 5.—The_ increased 
buying of short cottons that has been 
stipulated during the last few days 
by the decline in futures, has not 
been accompanied by corresponding 
activity in premium and extra staple 
cottons, comparative inactivity of the 
latter being due to continued high 
basis; another factor influencing the 
attitude of buyers is the feeling that, 
having waited so long, they might 
just as well wait two or three weeks 
longer, or until the full pressure of 
the crop movement has been given an 
opportunity to depress values. In the 
meantime, the tendency of basis is 
to rise as the futures market declines, 
and the buying of actual cotton by 
shippers to cover old commitments 
is sufficient to encourage growers, 
country merchants and f. o. b. men 
to hold basis firmly. Basis for staple 
continues strongest on full inch to 
full 1 1/16 inch cottons and on cot- 
tons longer than full 1% in., while 
basis for grade is strongest on strict 
low middling and low middling, al- 
though some shippers are offering 
these more freely than at any time 
during the last few weeks and at 
concessions of 50 to 75 points, this 
being due to expected damage from 
rains in certain sections of the south- 
west. Although the futures market 
shows a decline of a little more than 
100 points for the week, flat prices 
for premium and extra staple cottons 
have declined in few instances more 
than 50 to 75 points. 

The Egyptian market has moved 
up and down in rather close sym- 
pathy with American futures, with 
Uppers showing much greater ac- 
tivity and strength than the Sak. 
options. There has been consider- 
able buying of Uppers in the do- 
mestic market as well as in foreign 
markets and both the October and 
December options have advanced 72 
points. The distant Sak. options, on 
the other hand, have shown much 
greater strength than near months. 
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Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 








and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 





(“From the Cotton to the Knitter” 


Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 


High Grade Combed 
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inated re a ee Capacity 200,000 pounds 
Memphis 20.6 19.75 Current Quotations f ‘nod k 
Pine: Sanka Average prices for Oct.-Nov. ship- oy mercerized yarn a wee 
ohitst Sales trom Factors’ Tables at Memphis ment of middling and strict middling Our new equipment and plant addition have 
ee es Prices Steady hard western cotton (Government . . . 
Lh se 2 @2%e | : , made it possible to double our production 
Mees, 274,a@28 lengths) are as follows: 
, we Bex Middling St. Middlir 
Current Sales L 1/16 tn. to % in 25 tadstig, 25tgto26e, 

For Prev. Week 1 \ in 2% to2%’ee. 26% to274e 

week week before j 16 in : . 29 tod 30 to8le 
M s total... 23, 350 5, 700 3.125 ae ae ay toB4e ‘ 035 i 
Penohie tetas oes 15, ER Rises ss cic Se MA Sales Representatives 
5 ; eemsaen tt 5, 650 13 05 11, 800 | | Mall ‘| & Cc B t - 
W markets... 268,192 181,256 142,738 John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. Egyptian, cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 93 Worth St., New York City 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 

a —_ “ane Oct.-Nov. shipments as follows: Me- E. L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 
Net slate es 31,094 35,973 39.977 dium Sakellarides, 35%c, up to Ke, 904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
G eceipts a ete 44,559 61, 322 57, 51§ is y = os ss f .. eel = . 
Total since Aug. 1. Medium Uppers, 30/2c., up 5ée, DAVID WHITEHURST LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC 
- wives aes a 105,593 from Sept. 28. They report closing 409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 
Total since Aug. 1. 110,690 167, 094 prices Oct. 5 on the Alexandria ex- G. C. ELLIS 

C In — aa ped oe change as follows: Oct. Uppers Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Vasoi! stock in bands $28.09, up 72c; Nov. Sak. $37.27, up 
e& ( iphis factors 31, 000 65, 000 ‘ . . 

Ir for week.. 6, 250 13,500 30c, from Sept. 28. 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


— Wosten YARNS 
| AND 
| WOOLEN 


for Weaving and Knitting 


















































also So 
} M . ¥, for Hand Knitting | 
| Inerva arns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. TOULSON YARNS, INC. c 
| Se eee New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. . 
Th 
|THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. Novelty Yarns : 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” of Eve Descri tion pri 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY - P Te 
SWEATER WEAVING Th 
ask 
> ARE RE eo a finé 
YARNS||:qe@ ELASTIC i}: 
e $1. 
| “COLORS, OXFORDS || |— $FOR-EVERY-PURPOSE  j ave 
| AND FANCY MIXES 4 MADE FROM FRESH LIVE RUBBER $ 7 
| F clit and English Spun Worsted 5, a LONG STRETCH - LONG LIFE 4 
> « tha 
| mina ¢ FRIEDBERGER - AARON Mrc. Co. 3| J = 
" bOS ANGELES Arthur, Bo "E’ Van O'Linda, ae 23 James Bldg. . 18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 3 ot 
oe Ie der 
sit 
New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. | THE YEWDALL & JONES co. lig 
GRUNDY & CO.. INc Manufacturers ot WORSTED YARNS ot 
id “4 In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and double and twist. ay 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. PE AREASEEA. SA- noi 
Tops and Worsted Yarn | j [seein alee | BF 
FOR WILLIAM RYLE & CO. PROMPT SERVICE "a 


381 Fourth Ave. New York RIGHT PRICES 


Cor. 27th Street 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
| Trade both in Grey and Mixtures BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS quo 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO Thrown Silk Yarns Bo. 





aes v\ 3 RS TE L For Silk, Woolen a Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. T 
FRENCH AND BRADFORD Cotton and Knitting Is 1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Fine 

etl iDance natn Half 

ee Higt 








YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, veneneeae Pa. 







Star Worsted Company 
WORSTED YARNS YARN S ie 


Bradford System a 
for Weavers and Knitters FITCHBURG . Fine 





Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, poe 

Spinners o 
FINE WOOLEN Weaving Yarns 
ALSO KNITTING YARNS 





PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N.J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 


















ENGLISH SYSTEM 44 
. Lee 40s 
Sales Representatives GARTH MFG. CO. Rockwell Woolen Co. 

Tops YARNS RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND Leominster, Mass. . 

W. C. GAUNT & CO. E CARDED STOCK ny A. 

212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST ia... For Knitting and Weaving Yarns YARNS has 
a . : . : . assaic. chin 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA vb Dines Sete, Haein, 0. 2. estar n toceine teen oe Gee ties f 
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Crossbred Tops 
Move Up Sharply 


South American 40s, 44s and 46s 
Advance Average 4c—Firm 
Noil Situation 
Boston.— The feature of the top 
market this week has been the strong 
and partially unexpected demand for 
46s and 50s from men’s wear manu- 
facturers. The amount of 46s foreign 
wool available is almost negligible. 
The price on this grade of top has 
shot up 6c per pound and nothing but 
small orders can be taken even at this 
price. The call for domestic 50s also 
for South American 44s is good. 
Tops grading 36s are not in demand. 
The domestic 50s has advanced to an 
asking price of g9c-$1.00. In the 
finer grades a fairly good business 
was transacted, in fine tops $1.32%- 
and in % blood tops, $1.22%- 
Further demand developed on 
average 3¢s blood tops around $1.08. 
The noil market is steady but is still 
without any large development in the 
way of mill buying. It is believed 
that consumer stocks are low and that 
large purchasing must be done in the 
near future. Imports during the re- 
cent weeks have had no influence in 
depressing prices. The general price 
situation is firmer than it was and 
slightly higher than at the beginning 
of September. It is interesting to 
note at the present time the situation 
in the foreign markets. All kinds of 
noils in Bradford are higher and the 
tendency continues upward. In the 
French markets there is an improved 
demand with occasional purchases for 


sy 


1.35 
1.25 


Ss 


American account and noil values 
show a hardening tendency. In the 
German markets BA 50s noils are 


quoted 27c and fine 70s at 57c or ap- 


proximately 47c and 77c landed 
Boston duty paid. 
2 2 


Top and Noil Quotations 


_ Tops—Boston Nominal 
ONE eer tony aise (64-66s) $1.34—-$1.35 
Half-blood ........ (60—62s) 1.24— 1.25 
High 8% blood......... (58s) 1.13- 15 
Aver. 8 blood......... (56s) 1.08— 1.10 
aN: SR I rats ana 1.02—1.03 
High Y% blood........ (50s) 99— 1.00 
BND va eee his ie shranie Sop i Pi 96— 97 
a SRR ee .90— 91 
Preis: suai Ak ipkaliaitre Sacee o's alarm mie .85- 86 
SEE Ra ree ee .80—- .81 
a Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Sept. 28) 

MD Saginans 66 <0 Went 5-3 (70s) 55d 
BN SE kicker Stee cs ea a Secale (648) 514d 
Half-blood ticessawnes cle 47d 
Half-blood, low .......... (58s) 42%d 

Three-eighths blood ....... (56s) 37d 
Quarter-blood +--+ (50s) 28d 
EMME 2a a a'p. 4 0:0c0: 5, aided (46s) 23d 
. Noils—Boston 

SRE eee aa er er $.80— $.838 
ee ee 70 43 
Se A RN ase a ss 63- .66 
Aver. 3% blood........ Wakes .60-  .61 
Me Sy CONOR. csc cada e «660 58—- 60 
Re: TE ORG os oct sane ov 55- 58 

EES HO oe 51-58 
BE ac ROG PONS eine aac s 50—- .52 
sink tee Os ana are tees aes 50- 52 


_*Pioneer Braid Corp., New York, 
has definitely decided to remove its ma- 
chine y from New York to Laurens, S. 
\., where a new plant will be erected. 


Are Worsted Yarns a “Buy?” 





Have Not Advanced in 


Proportion 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LTHOUGH the run of exception- 

ally active business spinners of 
outerwear yarn have enjoyed during 
recent weeks, has occupied the center 
of the stage, there has been a notice- 
able improvement in demand for weav- 
ing yarns during the last two weeks, 
coming from dress goods manufac- 
turers, in many instances, that here- 
tofore have been practically closed 
for lack of orders. One of the largest 
dress goods concerns in this city which 
had previously been running only 5% 
of its looms is now operating a 
majority of looms on business placed 
during the last two weeks. These 
mills have been inquiring for fine 
counts in French spun, hard twists, 
and this indicates orders received 
have been for light-weight worsted 
dress gcods on which mills in other 
sections of the country had been pre- 
viously reported as being actively en- 
gaged. 

Buying of men’s wear yarns has 
been spotty, good with a few mills 
and quiet with a majority, the average 
spinners finding buying this season 
slower to get under way than was 
apparent a year ago. One or two low 
priced spinners of mixtures have al- 
ready booked a fair volume but others 
report a lack of sizable contracts as 
yet from men’s wear trade. Manu- 
facturers are optimistic concerning 
the outlook for their new lines and 
feel it only a matter of a few weeks 
before they will be receiving larger 
contracts for their new lines of goods, 
which at present are more of sample 
size, not large enough for the average 
manufacturer to place sizable 
contracts with spinners. 


yarn 


Mixtures No Higher 


There are a limited number of men’s 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of 


Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (36s) 97 4-1.024 


2-168, low com. (36-40s)...... 1.024-—1.07} 
2-20s to 2-248, low 14 (44s).... 1.124-1.174 
2-20s to 2-26s, 14 bid. (46-48s) 1.25-1.30 


2-268 to 2-30s, 14 bid. (48s) 1.32-1.37 
2-30s to 2-328, 4 bld.S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.40 
2-32s, 14 bid. (48—50s)..... 1.40-1.45 
2-208, % bid. (56s)....... 1.424—1.47} 
2-268, 3% bid. (56s)........ ...1.474-1.524 
2-S6e, 3% bid. (SGa).........-.. 1.524-1.574 
Se 1.674-1.72} 
2-368, 4 bid. (60s)............ 1.724-1.774 
2-408, 4 bid. (60-64s)........ 1.80—1.85 
2-50s, high % bid. (64s)....... 1.90-1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s)........... 2.00—-2.05 
oS eee 2.60-2.65 


with Wool 
wear manufacturers that have con- 
tracted for mixtures, in counts vary- 
ing from 30s to 40s, calling for de- 
livery during the remaining months of 
this year but such contracts have come 
in practically all instances from larg- 
er manufacturers and the total volume 
of such orders has been smaller this 
season than was true a year ago at 
this date. Prices of mixture yarns 
remain at the same level as quoted 
during the last month, indicating that 
the lowest priced spinners of mixture 
yarns have not obtained as yet suffi- 
cient business to permit them to raise 
prices in conformance with higher 
wool values now current. Mixture 
spinners that depend upon overflow 
business placed after the lowest priced 
spinners book sufficient orders state 
they have not been able to book any 
worth-while business this season as 
yet. 

Improvement in demand from dress 
goods manufacturers has given 
French spun qualities a brighter as- 
pect and spinners state prices, which 
are unchanged, are gradually harden- 
ing due to the slow but steady de- 
crease in stocks held by spinners. 
This is one of the most important as- 
pects of the market, frequently lost 
sight of by manufacturers. Yet re- 
ports from spinners indicate there has 
been a steady decrease in stocks dur- 
ing recent weeks, especially noticeable 
in outerwear yarns, of which stock 
lots are practically cleaned out of 
spinners’ hands, as well as a decrease 
of noticeable proportions in weaving 
yarns. With stocks decreasing in- 
stead of increasing and wool prices 
continuing to trend upward there is a 
feeling held by many in the trade that 
advances in quotations will be seen. 

Weaving Yarns Unchanged 


There has been little change in 


Business Wednesday) 


French System 
20s, high, 4 bid. (50s) 


eats 1.35 
20s, % bid. (56s)... ova 1.45 
30s, 34 bid. (56s).... i 1.55 
30s, % bid. (60s)... .. 1.70-1.75 
40s, 4 bid. (6064s)... .. 1.80-1.85 
50s, (66-70s)..... ‘ . 2.10-2.15 
oy a ee Oe reer 2.55-2.65 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2—20s, low, 4 bid. (44s).. 

2-188 to 2—20s, 4 bid. (50s) 
2-26s, 4 bid. (50s) 
2-30s, 44 bid. (50s) 
2-20s, 3% bid. (56s) 
2-208, 4% bid. (60s) 





French Spun Merino White 


PE iitc snes newbs wade see 1.30-1.35 
Eo) sercetine.veekernws 1.42-1.45 
I ae ratiwndtne dicen ses 1.54-1.59 
Pcs Sins oe cnvececwanes 1.65-1.70 





weaving yarn prices during the last 
two months so far as selling prices are 
concerned, while there has been a ten 
cent advance in quarter blood yarns 
used by sweater manufacturers dur- 
ing the same time. The latter reached 
a low point of $1.1714 several months 
ago, at which price exceptionally 
large contracts were placed by outer- 
wear mills. Buying of these- yarns 
has been active during recent weeks 
as spinners have raised their quota- 
tions to the present “going level” of 
$1.27¥2 for 2-20s, high quarter blood, 
which represents an advance of ten 
cents, or considerably more than has 
been witnessed in fine counts of weav- 
ing yarns. Wools from which weav- 
ing yarns are spun, while not advanc- 
ing in the same proportion as low 
and medium wools, largely used in 
outerwear qualities, have also ad- 
vanced during recent weeks. This 
situation when considered with the re- 
duction in stocks held by spinners and 
the fact buying for light-weight sea- 
son has not yet really got under way, 
all lead many to assert that no buying 
this season will be done at lower levels 
than now prevail in weaving yarn 
counts and qualities. R 


Due to the abnormal situation in 


outerwear yarns, both from demand 
standpoint and 


from raw material 


aspect, there is a fairly general opin- 


ion that further advances will be 
registered in these qualities. The 


but 
many spinners are refusing business 
at that level, holding for $1.30 and 
look for $1.30 to be established as the 
market price within a short time. 
Trading continues active with sweater 
manufacturers, who are enjoying a 
run of active demand for their goods, 
the number being increased by bath- 
ing-suit manufacturers who are turn- 
ing machinery over to the production 
of sweaters. 


“going price’ is now $1.27'%4 


While spinners recog- 
nize this demand has changed sudden- 
ly in past years a majority believe call 
for such yarns will continue active for 
several months. With demand being 
good, spinners’ stocks cleaned out and 
quarter blood wools continuing to ad- 
vance, there is at least some basis for 
predicting higher prices in these yarns. 

There has been a fair volume of 
business placed by worsted hosiery 
manufacturers during the last month, 
calling for all worsted and cotton and 
wool merino yarns, largest part of the 
latter going to cotton yarn spinners 
who are now turning out as high as 
50% wool. One concern in position to 
either worsted or cotton spun 
merino yarns states they have sold a 
larger percentage of cotton spun this 
season than before. French worsted 
merino spinners made a stronger bid 
for this business than 


offer 


in past years, 
cutting prices to an exceptionally low 
level to compete with low priced cot- 
ton spun yarns and there is a strong 
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ROSES VP PAD HORS’ 1ED 


Our Patented Specialties are 


CLOTH TENTERING MACHINE with automatic feeder 

CLOTH CARBONIZING PLANTS with automatic selvage neutralizer 
ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC PAPER PRESSING PLANTS 

NEW HYDRAULIC ROTARY PRESSES 


atest type cloth tentering machine with 8 layers, 3 bays and new automatic cloth feeder. by tbs patents pending 


Advantages 


The'drying effect obtained is equal to outdoor-drying, 
the cioth is dried by gradually warmed air currents only, and cooled in the machine 
Separate circulating air current of suitable temperature 
for every two layers of cloth, one above another. 
No drying up of the cloth, 
heating pipes and therefore no radiating heat inside of the machine or below the layers 
Machine is very accessible, 
as there are several doors in each wall and no air channels outside the machine. 
Extraordinary small room for heating arrangement, 
all fans and heating chambers are placed in a small compartment at the end of the machin 
Large hourly output, as much as 10 times the holding capacity 
of the machine can be dried per hour (1 yd. of cioth weighing approx. 16 0z.). 
Utilization of the heat of all the used air currents 
between the two top layers for pre-drying of the wettest cloth layers 


Saving of steam up to 50°, 


MACHINES BUILT TO ORDER TO SUIT YOUR FABRICS 


—— See Also —— 
——CATALOG——— 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


conv tion that competition next sea- 
son ill be even keener for merino 
business than has yet been noted, as 
worsted spinners are permitting this 
trade to pass into other hands without 


a struggle. Price has been the most 
important consideration with hosiery 


manufacturers this season, resulting 
nefit to cotton system merino. 


in be 





Worsted Spindles Busier 


Increase 6.2% in August—Cross- 
bred Yarns Hold Steady 
Boston.—The average price trend 
on worsted yarns is slightly upward 
with crossbred yarns either knitting 


x weaving leading the way. Spot 
stocks of medium count knitting 
yarns are small and in the case of 
2-20s are probably negligible. This 
yarn brings $1.27% with $1.30 
isked. The rise in crossbred tops 


grading from 40s up to 50s will prob- 


ably offset recent slight advances in 
yarn values and leave the spinner 


who has to purchase on the higher 


top market, or wool market that 
just about where he was a 
month or six weeks regards 
conversion margin. additional 
business has been placed in fine yarns 
iso in yarns for lower priced fabrics 
‘alling for counts from 46s top. 

lhe spinning industry judged by 
available statistics covering the 
August seems to be on the 
Wool comb activity for 
the month ran ahead of July in active 
spindle hours 8.3%, while worsted 
activity rose from 59.2% in 
65.4% in August, a gain 


for 
matter, 
ago as 


Some 


month of 


upgrade. 


spindle 
July to 
of 6.2%. 

In the Bradford market quotations 
on most yarns are firmly maintained 
and the tendency is against the buyer 
in luster and crossbred 


yarns very 
generally. Low count 2-ply and 
single yarns are encountering much 
larger business, some of the largest 
spinners being booked well ahead. 
BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
s d 
eR RM «Side ccna dasa 2 > 
SN MME coin. een cies 2 BU, 
a Ne RRS ie eer ee + 4 
BNR: MUNG ois Gods ai craibre'e. clk 5 6 
NS no ark oc a bard SCR Ae 6 8 


Miscellaneous Noil Market 
Boston.—The general market in 
specialty noils is rather irregular only 
the long white silk noil being in any 
particular demand. An import of 320 
bales of white silk and 5 bales of 
noils arrived in this city re- 
cently. Silk noils have shown a ris- 
ing tendency during the past two 
months. Rayon noils have risen from 
13-14c but are still 
considered on the bargain counter. 
The volume available keeps prices 
down. Noils from foreign hairs are 
juiet and firm. Kid mohair sells 
ecasionally also the Jow mohair noil 


' 
tussah 


a low level of 


lor carpet manufacturers on a 28-30c 
basis 

Choice white long silk... ... 53 nie 
Aver: white “ti silk. 45- 50e 
Short white silk. ; 18—- 20c 
Long Tussah .......-...... 33— 35¢ 
Mediu Tussah ........... 25 BBC 
mart TOMER o.oo ct cw ce 15 20¢ 
eae 17 20¢ 
Recon ian ee ad be Vins $1.00-$1.05 

MD BR icine wa eae 1.50— 1.60 

Cashr 2 ee eee ee 2.50- 2.75 








| Obituary 


E. B. Neave 

E. B. Neave, Sr., aged 86, a prominent 
retired business man of Salisbury, N. C. 
died at his home there Sept. 27. Mr. 
Neave was born in Scotland and was 
brought to America in infancy, his 
parents settling in Ohio. He moved to 
Salisbury in 1858, and when the Civil 
War broke out, he joined the Confed- 
erate army and was for four years leader 
of the band in Company K of the Fourth 
North Carolina regiment. 
war he for 


Following the 
four 


was years mayor of 
Salisbury. For 25 years he served as 
manager of the Vance Cotton Mill and 


and treasurer of the 
prominent in 
His widow, one daugh- 
son, E. B. Neave, Jr., 


was later secretary 
mill. Mr. Neave 
Masonic circles. 
ter, and one 
vive. 


was 


sur- 


John Keneny, Sr. 

John Keneny, Sr., who retired four 
years ago as head of the carding depart- 
ment of the Hoosac Cotton Mills, North 
Adams, Mass., after serving 22 years, 
died at his home in that city on Sept. 
14, after a long illness. He was 63 
years old and a native of England, 
ing to this country as a child and 
with his parents in Lowell, Mass., beiore 
going to North Adams. He had also 
worked for the Greylock Mills in North 
Adams and North Pownal, Vt. He is 
survived by three married daughters. 


com- 


living 





William S. Briggs 
William S. Briggs, pioneer knit goods 
manufacturer of Fonda, N. Y., died at 
his home last week following two years’ 


illness. He was 75 years old. In 1887 
he embarked in knit goods manufac- 
turing under the name of Shanahan, 
Briggs & Co. which business was later 
dissolved and taken over by the Fonda 
Glove Lining Co. He retired from ac- 
tive business several years ago due to 


illness. 
John Gagenheimer 

John Gagenheimer, a former agent ot 
the Cordis Mills, Millbury, Mass., died 
recently in Reading, Mass., where he had 
been engaged in business since leaving 
Millbury. Death followed an illness of 
several years. Mr. Gagenheimer was 
about 76 years old and was prominent in 
town affairs while a resident of Millbury. 
He leaves a widow and one daughter. 
Burial was in Millbury on Sept. 22. 


Henry Smith 


Henry Smith, for many years identi- 
fied with the textile industry at Cohoes, 
N. Y., died last week from an attack of 


heart disease at his summer home near 
Mechanicville. At the time of his death 
he was superintendent of knitting at the 
plant of the Novelty Knitting Co., prior 
to which he had held responsible posi- 
tions in other textile ae 


Gets Mill ess ‘ount 

Dickson & Valentine department of 
T. Holt Haywood, F. Vietor & 
Achelis, has been appointed exclusive 


selling agent for the Conestee (S. 
C.), Mills. The mills manufacture 
drills and sheetings on 559 broad 


looms and are equipped with 
spindles. 


20,293 
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FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
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Philadelphia and Southern States-~ 
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Philadelphia, Pa 
Charles Heyer, 
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Centredale Worsted Mills 


BECK RAYON Co. 
FAST COLORS 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


WOONSOCKET, .R. I. 


Boston and New 
Messrs i w Dwight 
Walter Skerry, 10 High 
Roston 

Los Angeles, Calif 
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| obituary | Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 
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WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
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Permanently smooth 


Tue surface of Celanese brand yarn is exqui- 
sitely smooth, and it remains smooth no matter 
how often the fabric is washed, no matter how 
long it is worn. 

Water will not harm Celanese brand yarn, since 
it is not absorbed. Perspiration, too, is repelled 
and cannot rot or roughen the fibers. 

Celanese brand fabrics are thus especially 
valued for garments worn next to the skin. They 
never grow fuzzy and they cannot chafe. 

Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand fab- 


rics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, 
suds, salt-water and perspiration. 


ELANES 


Rec.u.s. BRAND Pat. off 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
(Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate 
its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 





Thrown Silk Quiet 


Buying Has Attained Only Mod- 
erate Proportions 

Thrown silk prices were slightly 
lower last week, reflecting the lack 
of interest shown by manufacturers 
and the easier trend abroad. Changes 
were small and at the most last week’s 
prices could be bettered by about 5c 
a pound which, however, under pres- 
ent conditions is not an item to be 
overlooked. Interest centered in the 
5 thd construction for flat crepes with 
some houses taking on small quantities 
of the 3 thd and 4 thd for the same 
purpose. No contracts of any real 
size were heard as the buyers who 
would place large business already 
appear to be comfortably covered. 
One disappointing feature of the 
present situation is the fact that many 
mills with silk on contract are ask- 
ing that deliveries be deferred and 
scaled down. A manufacturer who 
had been taking 1000 pounds of crepe 
a week would in many instances ask 
that this be reduced to 500 pounds a 
week, 

Georgette continued dull although 
some small business was reported in 
two thread. Toward the end of the 
week a reviving demand was noted 
for 14/16 Canton crepe which manu- 
facturers are beginning to run short 
on. The higher quotations on this 
number frightened several away but 
many had to buy in spite of the 20c 
advance over the low point. 
follows: 

(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 
in skeins 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins... 


Japan Tram 5 thd on cones....... 
Japan Crepe 2 thd Crack XX on 





Prices 


are as 


ie ree ; 6.80 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 
RN no ai Ne ei aie Bale a ee ES Fa 6.40 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 
netics s cuWses detecue sas 6.25 
Japan Crepe 5 thd Crack XX on 
PN tect. Gabe ci a dain rere 6.20 
Canto i Crepe 3 thd 14/16 on bobbins 5.25 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 3.15 





Spun Silk Unchanged 


Fair Volume for Charmeuse and 
Broadcloths Reported 
Producers reported a fair volume of 
spun silk sales on an unchanged price 
jasis from the preceding week. The 
market has not definitely turned or 
uything like that as vet, for the 
broad silks are still in too uncertain 
State to permit anything of that 
nature At the same time 
been coming in at a somewhat 
‘ter rate for several weeks, and now 
ppears to be at a higher rate than 
rent production of yarn. While 
lk fabrics have not sold more 
ely as yet, there is confidence in 
nufacturers that present prices will 
rmit them to make up stock with a 


business 


“nimun of risk. Goods now going 

“0 work are being made in anticipa- 
ot next spring’s demand. Prices 

“eas tollows: 

> (2% —30 days) 

~~= See A 40— 2.50.55 $4.45 

Wes tc | | ee 62—1...... 3.85 





Increased Premiums on Rayon 





Domestic Makers and Importers 


Have Little 


HE status of the rayon market 
became more clearly defined 

last week when the already sizable 
premiums on wanted became 
still larger. For some weeks there 
has been only moderate quantities of 
yarn floating around the market. This 
fact was generally recognized, and 
even buyers who naturally inclined to 
deprecate the strength of the situa- 
tion were willing to admit that they 
were finding it less easy to procure the 
quantities they wanted. At the same 
time there was a rather general feel- 
ing that this situation would show 
some abatement in the second half of 
September. Nothing of the sort hap- 
pened and at the present the market 
has reflected the scarcity of yarn by 
increasing the premiums on standard 
150 denier and 300 denier yarns. 

Dealers and jobbers are now ask- 
ing a full roc a pound for 150 denier 
“A” and “B” quality and 300 denier 
“A” quality is also scarce with toc 
asked and paid. In the lower grades 
even in 150 denier, the situation is 
less acute and while producers have 
no great quantities for sale, it is still 
possible according to good informa- 
tion to buy “C” grade at the regular 
price or at the most 2%c premium. 

Importers appear to be in about 
the same position as the “C” qualities. 
In order. to move imported yarn even 
in a good market it is necessary to 
have about a toc differential between 
it and Viscose. Importers are re- 
ported to be allotting yarn and re- 
stricting sales, but not as yet asking 
or getting any premiums. 

The interest of buyers in the finer 
sizes is reflected in the strong effort 


sizes 


Yarn 


Sale 


for 


now being made by several companies 
to increase their business in the fine 
size field. The Celanese and Tubize 
have always gone after this demand, 
but recently the latter company ap- 
pears to have taken even more ener- 
getic steps. 


Rayon Waste Dull 


Prices Hold Steady Despite Quiet 
Demand 

As in recent weeks there was little 
doing in the waste market. 
Open bleached waste found one or two 
inquiries, but prices on the quantities 
sold were not known and are not 
thought to have been substantial 
enough to furnish a market. 
This grade continues nominally quoted 
at 17 to 20c for standard waste. A 
fair quantity of noils was reported 


rayon 


real 


sold on the same basis as previously, 
but generally the market is dull with 
no real interest Sellers do 
not express themselves as hopeful of 
any early change in 


shown. 


the situation in 
the better grades due to the price 


element which predominates today. 
Quotations are as follows: 

Open bleached waste 17 @ 20c. 
White thread waste ae 18 @ WW 
Colored thread waste or T @ 1 
Open unbleached aaa / 15 @ 17e 
Bleached noils a : 20 @ 238e 
Unbleached noils .. ‘ 17 @ 2e 


K. & G. Embroidery Co., Gutten- 
berg, N. J., (2 Jackson St.), has been 
organized with a capital of $125,000, to 
operate a local machine embroidery 
works. The company is headed by 
Abraham Kamp and Pincus Greenwald, 
890 New York Ave., Union City, N. J. 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


esas 
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* Multi-filament. 


CELANESE 


Denier Denier 


45 
75 
100 
150 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) f 


Fila- 
ments 


40 rans Wek ws .. 4.50 
60 ae MES sinhencdéue Mee 
80 3 . 60 3.50 
100 ‘ j 75 ose 
Da Griie suas 90 90 
GE sivaxun ‘eieecas vaca 
SO thc s. Giese ae 
240 180 25 
300 225 25 


+ All A grade; 2% turns; unprepared 
in skein. 


Denier Price 











Rayon Notes from France 

(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 
The S. A. Soie de Valenciennes are 

increasing their capital from 25,000,- 


ooo francs to 35,000,000 francs. ‘The 
company has a factory at Valen- 
ciennes with a capacity of over 


600,000 kilos. per day but it is in- 
tended to double this output. The 
factories were built under the super- 
vision of the Dutch Breda Co. and 
prior to the capital increase 
tioned above the latter company held 
5.154,000 ordinary shares and 2,800 
founder’s shares. This interest is be- 
ing slightly increased under the new 
arrangements. 


men- 


* * x 


From time to time details have been 
given in these columns of the rumors 
current in regard to changes in the 
French industry and the position has 
summarized in a 
dispatch from their Paris Correspond 
ent published by the Jlancheste) 
Guardian Commercial, It is 
that while the great controlling inter- 


now been special 


stated 


est in the industry, the Comptoir des 
Artificiels, 
policy of refusing all information to 
the public, there is excellent authority 
for stating that it has come to some 


Textiles persists in its 


sort of working agreement with the 
Courtaulds-Glanzstoff-Snia 
within the last 


combine 
few months. Such an 
agreement implies no such financial 
cooperation as that which 
British and Italian groups, and prob- 
ably [ 
production and markets, with a view 
to averting dumping and the demorali- 


unites the 
is limited to the questions of 
zation of prices which would result 


The 


reason to 


from exaggeration of output. 


French group has had no 


complain of foreign competition in 


the French market, but the duty in 
force could not protect it from a de- 
termined effort on the part of com- 
petitors backed by large capital re- 
sources and anxious to find an outlet 
for their goods. And since there is 
always the fear of the overgrowth of 
manufacturing within France, the 
Comptoir would naturally seek to at- 
tain some kind of working agreement 
with the Anglo-German-Italian com- 
bination. It is understood that the 


Comptoir controls 80-90% ot the 


vhole French output and the only 


other important group is the 
Soie Artificielles 


Soiries of Stras- 


Union 
des Producteur de 
which includes the 
bourg whose international connections 
extend to the Skenandoa Rayon Cor- 
There are sev- 


poration in America. 


eral independent concerns the most 
important of which is the Soie Arti- 
ficielle du Sud-Est just 
completed a factory for the produc- 


tion of 5000 kilos. daily at Lyons. 


who have 
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At MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 













{| «4 Yacn of Mdaptability NASHVILLE Over 200 varieties and modi ca- 
ee tions of machines for trimm ag, | 
7 ” E TENNESSEE seaming, overedging and ornam nt. | 
Makers of Yarn Since 188+ ing all sorts of fabrics. 
(A ES eR - . 
Special machines for Flat-But:ed- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, sa: ing | 
| our new plant, closer to the raw material, and with ideal labor cloth and labor in subsequent oat 
conditions and transportation advantages, Woolmix the superior cessing : 
I roduct now assures even greater cost economy and prompt service Let io show r Its t h f 
esults on swatches of | 
your own fabrics. 
THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. MERROW Ganson 
REG. TRADE MARK ——CATALOG — 
i Nashville, Tennessee 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 








WILDT & CO., L™: 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 





f 


Cops—Cones—Spools | Knitting Machine 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 East 11th Street Seuyvesnet 


| | aieatiiail 2375 (IMPORT and EXPORT) 


Specialists 








LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 lbs. 


Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 

















successes. 
“SERIS”’ “CHATILAINE” Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
Oa aa BP ee E rating course. 
Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 


Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE - - N. Y. —— See Also — 
CONSOLIDATED 


Established 1846 pa 5717 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


tiga: thee ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 





" SWEATER MACHINE 





Rayon Converted For All Purposes Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 
COMMISSION PROMPT SERVICE The largest manufacturers in the United States of 
Spooling, Doubling, Twisting, GO 
"Coning, Tubing, Copping, REASONABLE PRICES SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 
CONCORDIA MFG. Co Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery 
Telephone—Pawt. 1254 VALLEY FALLS, R. I. OUR NEEDLES ARE 730 Walnut Street 


GUARANTEED THE BEST ROYERSFORD, PA. 
Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 


TOPS:NOILS _ 
PICARDED \i NEEDLES Ccontinenrar 


reco and Rayen-Woersted Blends For All Types of Knitting Machines 
ABI ECO ILL,INC., 5@5- m AVE. NEW Vor YORK CITY A E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 





Nees REPRE! NTATIVES: WM B. STEWART & SONS, L 
Sc aREaimEieamee ata 


Telephone—Walker 1536 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 







tion of America, Inc. 


(As reportes 


Figures 





o American mills 


Imports During 

the Month* 
1927 1926 1925 
50 37,08 


3, 65 


Total 419,756 504,200 489,634 


42,017 










*Imports at New York during 


held at railroad terminals at 





Raw Silk Quiet 


Market Is Firmer Later in Week 
on Publication of Consumption 
Prices for Japan grades were firmer 
t week locally with the 13/15s in 


iticular noting less of the irregular- 
ty so prevalent recently. Crack XX 
13,15 still showed a wide range in 
‘rious importer quotations but gener- 
lly levels were 5c a pound above the 
previous week when this grade could 
e bought from several sources at 
5.00 a pound. The 20/22s still could 
e bought cheaply reflecting the larger 
stocks that are held around the mar- 
ket. Yellows held at approximately 
s¢ a pound discount from whites. 

(he position of a majority of manu- 
lacturers remains unchanged. Those 
who believed the market low a month 
wo and covered for several months 
thead still have considerable silk on 


ontract. Others who held off can 


ee no advantage in buying for the 
tuture when prices are still well above 
point and are buying from 
Publication of 


the low 


and to mouth. the 


September’s Record Silk Consumption 
\ new high record of silk deliveries to mills is disclosed for 

September according to the monthly figures of the Silk Associa- 

The details follow: 

RAW SILK IN STORAGE OCT. 1, 1927 


by the principal warehouses 
in Bales 


during 
SUMMARY 


End of Month? t ls 
1927 1926 1925 1927 1926 1925 
52,627 7, 326 58, 732 307 3 


10, 803 43,694 36,814 
current month and at Pacific 
across the Continent (covered by manifests 155 to 175 inclusive) 
end of month (Part of Manifests 170, 173 














Sept.f 


Storage at 










44,819 45, 916 41, 796 41,779 








ports previous to the time 
tIncludes 2,437 
and 174) Tincludes 


consumption figures showing — that 
taking set a new record in September 


was not followed by any scramble for 


deliveries. Actually the figures 
aroused considerable discussion and 
many felt that possibly some error 
had been made. Prices are as 
follows: 

(90 days basis) 
Japan Filature, Grand XX 13/1 $5 7 
Japan Filature, Crack XX 13/1 
Japan Filature xx 1 
Japan Filature Best X 3/1 
Japan Filature, X 1 
Canton Filature, New Style 14/16 
Canton Filature New Style 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon 


Du Pont Rayon Co. Purchases 
Richmond Site 

I S. Denham, director of sales of 
the Du Pont Rayon Co., with plants 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and Old Hickory, 
Tenn., has confirmed the purchase by 
the company of a tract of land near 
Richmond, Va., for possible future 
plant expansion. The company states 
that there further information 
which can be added to this announce- 
ment at this time. 


is no 























Saiyu-Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Cost C. I. F. New York 


The Yokohama market took on more activity and cables 
reported that sentiment was somewhat improved due to the 
evidence of a continued large consumption of raw silk in the 
U.S. as indicated by the Silk Association figures. Transactions 
averaged over 1,000 bales a day in the open market and totalled 
7,000 bales for the week. Prices were firmer than in recent 
weeks, holding unchanged on the basis of 1320 Yen with some 
grades reported selling 10 Yen higher later on in the period. 
The spot month on the Bourse moved up 35 to 40 Yen putting 
the exchange quotations well above the open market, a situa- 
tion that will have to be corrected either by the open market 
advancing or the Bourse declining. The Canton market was 
firm with several of the large buyers reported offering 1010 
Mex. Dollars with no sellers near present prices. 


1320 Yen 


4714 
$4.98 
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Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cable Address—Havan, Philadelphia 
Bentley Code 


New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 
A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH 





@ 
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Acme D 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 
use them 





Revolving Cams 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. 
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—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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Type H 
This Compact Pump Will 


Deliver Extreme Service 


Here is an efficient, high-grade pump 
admirably suited to the requirements 0 
the textile industry. 

A close-coupled, single stage unit, with 
capacities ranging from 10 to 150 gallons 
per minute against heads up = 350 feet, 
or 150 lbs. pressure _ of same 
high-grade material an we orkmans hip 
which characterizes all LEC OURTENAY 
pumps. 

Occupies minimum of floor space—re- 
quiring no sub-base or foundation other 
than suitable support for its weight. 
Runs quietly without vibration. Send 
for Bulletin H-t!—and other informa- 
tion regarding the complete LE- 
COURTENAY line. 


LECOURTENAY COMPANY 
General Offices and Works 
4 Maine St., NEWARK, N. J. 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel. 
















JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
—— Detroit. Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston. 


STEEL 


REG. U.S 
- 

DEC A LSO 
PATENT OFFICE 
Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa 







CASHIKO 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
WOOLEN CARDS 


Details Supplied Upon Request 
CASHIKO MACHINE CO., Worcester, Mass. 


SAE SILK COMPANY 
a 


For binding Cotton ‘and Wi en Bed Blankets 


Binding - Ribbon 


rt Covers, ii monas Bath Robes, ete. 


Snes al Cc Shades made > order. 














L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
eee 


TEXTILE WORLD 


| *¢‘Wear American-Made Fabrics’° | 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“Josh Billings said, ‘When a man gets per- 
fectly contented, he and a clam are first 
cousins.’ He might have added, that when a 
man gets perfectly discontented, he and a 
crab are brothers.’ 


, 


It may sound “‘shellfish’’, but we want to add 
to our growing list of customers. If you are 
not quite contented, why not try some of our 
B & G Better Grade Reworked Wools. They 
have helped others make a profit and might 
do the same for you. 


Send for Samples. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 
REWORKED © WOOLS 


Home Office & Mills Established 
Newark, N. J. 1872 





ie & 


NOUVELLE SOCIETE DECONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N, SCHLUMBERGER « cic 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 


356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 
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IDEAL 
WEATHER 


FOR EVERY i 


TEXTILE 
PROCESS 


Air Conditioning i 
of the 
Better Class } 


Humidif ying ] 
Dehumidif ying | 
Cooling—Heating 
Ventilating 
—— See Ulso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


The Cooling and 


Air Conditioning Corp. 
31 Union Sq. W., New York City 





Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor.Lawrence‘and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


alae 
WOOLS 


Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago 


TEXTILE MIL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 


FRANKEL BROS. &CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 





M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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Firmer Market for 
Wool Substitutes 


Continued Improvement Regarded 
Likely for Balance of Year— 
Silk Waste Imports 

Larger business on a slightly up- 
ward price scale is seen in the recov- 
ered wool industry. Fully processed 
material from foreign rags sells with 
relative ease as the colors are attrac- 
tive and the material usually freer 
from cotton. The call at this time is 
from overcoating, knitting and felt 
manufacturers. While there is no 
boom business is certainly better at 
the moment though there are still to 
be found individuals who regard the 
improvement as a flurry likely to dis- 
appear as quickly as it arrived. 
Prices on desirable rags show an up- 
ward trend. It is easier according to 
traders, to get advances from the mills 
than from substitute manufacturers. 
The colored knits are in fair call the 
Navy at 16c and black at 14c. White 
knit is salable just as soon as offered 
and on a rising price scale. 

The bulk of the low-priced rag off- 
erings including those taken at sev- 
eral liquidation sales recently have all 
been absorbed. Consumers of rags 
find that higher prices are demanded 
for the limited number of sorts avail- 
able and that graders are not sorting 
much ahead of actual orders. Graders 
who hold their own operations down 
to a minimum and who try to buy 
sorted materials from other holders 
are finding that there is not much ma- 
terial obtainable and that it is nearly 
all high-priced. The English rag 
market has firmed up. 

The price tendency is upward in the 
mill waste market on materials which 
are in limited stock and in fair de- 
mand, which covers the fine grades of 
hard and soft wastes. Dealers pay 
more attention to replacement values 
on any of the materials that they are 
able to sell, and quote accordingly. 
There is no change in the general 
character of the market. Low-grade 
colored stuffs for packing purposes 
and choice fine colored threads for 
breaking up constitute the only move- 
ment in colored materials. 

In specialty wastes there is a little 
mohair moving, some open bleached 
rayon at easy prices while for natural 
silk wastes there is a very fair manu- 
facturing demand which is met chiefly 
by direct imports. Government sta- 
tistics do not separate silk wastes 
from silk noils only the growp figure 
being given. The Waste imports ar- 
rive from the Orient and the noil im- 
ports chiefly from consuming Con- 
tinental countries. For January-July 
this year total imports of silk noils 
anl wastes into the United States 
Were 7,464,000 Ibs. as compared with 
6,540,000 Ibs. similar period last year. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


Fewer Mills Use More Wool 





Consumption for January-August 46,696,000 
Grease Pounds Ahead of Similar Period in 1926 


Boston. 
S the nebulae of the starry heavens 
ultimately condense in well defined 
systems so on an infinitely smaller 
scale a similar operation is observable 
in the wool industry. The small, ineffec- 
tive, unnecessary, industrially useless 
units either swing off into industrial 
oblivion or else are taken up into the 
strong and contracting nucleus of some 
powerful organization. This, at any 
rate, seems to be a deduction, some- 
what hazy perhaps, from a study of 
the consumption reports of the De- 
partment of Commerce for August 
this year and last year. 

The tendency toward more efficient 
organization of the industry seems to 
be materializing itself in actual fig- 
ures. Thus in August 1926, 588 mills 
reported a consumption of 40,859,000 
grease pounds while in August this 
year, a smaller number of mills, 573 
in all, reported a larger consumption 
of 46,504,000 grease pounds. This 
gives an average single mill consump- 
tion in August 1926 of 69,490 pounds, 
while in August this vear the average 
single mill consumption had risen to 
81,150 grease pounds. 


It is encouraging to note that con- 
sumption of wool for the period Jan.- 
August is running well ahead of last 
year, 366,240,000 pounds as compared 
with 319,644,000 pounds similar period 
last year, an increase of 46,696,000 
grease pounds. 

New England consumption in Au- 
gust was 50.3% of total as compared 
with 49.8% in July and 51.2% a year 
ago. The percentage of domestic 
wool consumed in August was 62.1% 
of total as compared with 57.2% in 
July and 50% a year ago. Consump- 
tion of wool for August showed an 
increase of 6,671,000 grease pounds. 
The gain covered all grades of 
domestic wool, the only decline in 
consumption for the month being in 
low % blood 46s which fell off 7 
pounds. This now 
scarce owing to sustained demand for 
the domestic fiber and to the 
ports in recent months of the foreign 
wool of this grade. 

Wool manufacturing in the United 
States for the month of August made 
a gain of 4% on the average as com- 
pared with July. All classes of 
machinery showed a gain for the 


T,000 


wool is very 


ré-ex- 


wool 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mehelr—Fereign Cn Bend) 
eae ee ee —jA6 patees Fair av... $3—46H 
Fine clothing .............88 —39 Cape Firsts ......scessseceess 2—45 
MAMIE orf 30's o)5/9-4r0'8a 6s 0k ase $5 Foreign Clothing and iii eee 
Me onda te Gra ehara erate avcts —45 (In B ) 
ap WEED 96 boats alates ecehinane @ moa 141,—45 Scoured mm tee 
California ; Super 12 months erreik « 1 00—1.02 
(Scoured Basis) Super 10-12 months...... 36—— 95 
Northern, 12 mo........... 98—1.00 Australian: 
Southern, 12 mo. oe -85— .90 NR ic, la acl etal allt ah gh andes “x! aot 1.71—1.12 
Texas. DP cnaxesanerncnses 98—1.00 
S d B : RIS 2 oa bN pues ea des -.83— .86 
(Scoure asis) Grease Basis: 
A IB wile ase ee erase ---1,9R—1.10 Montevideo: 
RN TNO ae Sine Te rece wcevera es Fe LOO NEMO Ce visice ts Rees rneene seca 43—414 
Pulled—Eastern DURCi ia Wensta eiewee Sere ecehess 41—42 
(Scoured Basis) — wicaiene wa eee eee ee eee eee neee 39—40 
ID ee peendasrenn io ee fee — 
RMI one nib 35s nase wie’ 6 ee eee ae eS eee Se eee ees 0930 
7 mE 8 Si se ewes ++. 29—30 
SN fa Cccabd <i ayia: odink We -87— 90 , : 
NP eee ain slew 6 waite cca 5 -Th— .78 Foreign 7 Carpet 
Montana. Idaho and Wyoming ‘sia (Grease Basis in Bend) bo 
* BERG) S COMP. cccccceucesone 28—29 
Staple fine (Scoured le) $69.38 on ee MEPS webeses stances 28—27 
ern oon eee ts "ae See, Is 5 wali am wie Ceccccccce 2h—26 
a. % seg aie ; a 7 Reotch Black Vaceé...........<- 26—27 
waa. eS 91 o> Hast India: Kandahar.......... 36—3R8 
ee ie a SS RAS oa 66 6 : ; WEEE, sbcacwsdceésecuan -..40—44 
a eee -81— .83 Jorta 45—50 
Mohair—Domestic IEE avn iccabvanenscnsnscnc eal 
EN as co hs.40 abe cand T7N—TA 
ME ORRIN hsaen bine accion sca. bO-—=—OS 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— Merinos— 
MD nln 66s b bbe sees 1.12—1.15 SS ee re ae 74%4— 8 
Fine colored ............ .88— .90 UNE a Gesicevawics $14 5M 
— White Worsted— . is PEs evita sc egiees ..14146—15% 
Meta Seema ses Kae ta eos .82— .85 Serges— 
Re as oe ww .7T2— .75 a Se aa a en ol ala es er eh at 6%— 7% 
MMI co ccuacesuucce RS MR on cn acues: 6 — 6% 
, NR eee ree 55— .60 ED aH nae wee Mien . 15 1516 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
Fine mee . ° ee 83— .85 ET ns O78 se wane enter ak.» 43 —_e 
PE sc tehedeuiny' scan 80— .33 ad. Whine acid: Wal oha/ aca acca -16 
Eo weneitdee wanes -28— .30 RAIOOEI ON i oscccccaccacee 24 
a we see weg eee © 25— .28 Worrteds— 
Card— Ne 7] —T7% 
PN oo. 0.6 di a-W 6.0 ee 44— .46 NN aratsa cer eacwtece ern ae 
Medium white ........... 30— .33 ME <awrceansedewveneeaeue 6 — 6% 
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exception of 
increase 


single 
The 
Was 


month with the 
carpet looms. 

for the month in wool combs 
which gained 8.3% and the second 
largest gain was in worsted spindles 
of 6.2%. These figures indicate be- 
yond doubt larger manufacturing in- 
terest brought about by a larger 
goods market demand for worsted 
Worsted machinery 
still well below January 
woolen machinery 


largest 


how- 
figures 


fabrics. 
ever 

while 
ably higher. 


is consider- 


Wool Price-Trend Upward 
Slower Mill Reaction to 
Higher Asking Prices 
Boston.—Asking prices for most 
wools are higher on Summer Street, 
but manufacturers are meeting the ad- 
vances quite slowly. For mills short 
of wool there is not likely to be any 
more favorable purchasing time than 
the present for the balance of the 
year. This is opinion 
and may be a trifle biased, but only a 
trifle. The entire situation at 
home and abroad supports their con- 


But 


wool sellers’ 


wool 
tention. Many mills nevertheless con- 
tinue their piece-meal policy of pur- 
chasing, willing to take a chance of 
paying more for raw materials on re- 
ceipt of firm cloth 
strong seller’s market not merely from 
standpoint but also 


orders. It is a 


the consumers 
from the trading angle. 

Wool sellers have a promising field 
in which to operate unencumbered by 
sizeable amounts of competitive for- 
eign wool. All the 
are high with the general world supply 
than last season and, further, 
mills have taken already 
one way or another at least 50% of 
the domestic clip and the price trend 
for the balance is upward. Manufac- 
turers on the other hand are still in 
the woods. A few here and there have 
found their way out and are now do- 
ing business on a fair to slim margin. 
less 


foreign markets 
smaller 
domestic 


majority of the mills are 
situated. In the intermedi- 
covering wool combing 


The 
favorably 
ate industry 


and yarn spinning most of the im- 
provement is imaginary rather than 


real. There is a keen struggle for 
business and margins between conver- 
sion costs and sale prices are not wider 
except in a few instances. 

The fifth sales 
closed with prices at about the same 
opened. The best 


series of London 
level at which they 
merinos were 5% higher than the clos- 
fourth fine 
5-7'12% coarse crossbreds 
higher. The Cape and 
also up 5-74%2%. 
exceedingly 


ing prices of the series, 


crossbreds 5-7'2% 
par to 5% 
Puntas wools 
American buying 
limited, not more than 1000 bales being 
taken. Competition for merinos was 
not so keen as anticipated but the 
were in strong demand. 


were 
Was 


crossbreds 





























Carbonizers and Neutralizers 
of 


Scoured Wools and Noils 


by the 


Dry Gas Process 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 
less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


GORDON and GORDON 
P. O. Box 41 Hazardville, Conn. 


pe | / | 







Warp dyeing requirements 
are most exacting. Nobody 
knows this better than the 
makers of the Reliance Warp 
Dyeing Machine. The result 
is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply further 
particulars. 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


Tat 


candle and Plum Sts., 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Scouring ) (WOOL 
Carbonizing | INOLLS 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 








of 











Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


NEW JERSEY 





CAMDEN, 




















= ar d Taveus : . it leaves a preventative against future attack, 
| Will not stain the finest fabric 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO nIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


‘Actual Suse HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 
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WOOL CARBONIZING 


} Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 


James Gilet, Pres., Treas. and Mer. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the VU. A t your service. 
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A Popular Warp Dyer _ 





Frankford, Phila., Pa. | 














AT LAST * = age 


—e AR 2 a R R AY’S MOTH ae epraye d directly on Wool, 
=e s, Fi d Cloth, Rugs, ete.. not only destroys all worms 
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Model D Productimeter 


Productimeters 


—the counters that are built bet- 
ter! Extra rugged construction 
and durably built, reliable me- 
chanism for the ceaseless serv- 
ice required of textile’ mill 
counters. Large black figures 
against a white background,— 
easy to read, quickly and ac- 
curately. Completely enclosed 
against dust, rust, or injury. 
Count or measure yards or picks; 
over fifty standard models to 
choose from. Write for the 
Productimeter catalog and tell us 
what you wish to count or 


measure. 





643 Buffum St., leaden, Wis. 





Model K Productimeter 


WOOLENS 
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W.J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 





Textile 
and 


Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 


v —<_[{[_$==_=_=_$€=_==£=_=======_=¥====Icol>>>=>=>=>=~s=aESmChmn=_aS>»E»_~m~uruacyaS= 


COTTONS 


SJOSTROM Patent Cooling 


and Conditioning Machines 


A positive necessity for every textile manufacturer 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE CO. 
North Andover, 


WORSTEDS 


SILKS 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 





STEEL 


Ba 
VET BD RNS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE 


BUILT AI ALISA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J.) ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


EOE = 16 =) aA pd eee 
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Wool—Continued 


-—- ee 
| lish buyers are proceeding very 
ca itiously in the Colonial markets be- 
cause of the belief that current high 
will be difficult to maintain 
wen urgent Continental requirements 
are Satisfied. Stocks of wool in the 
adtord market bought earlier in the 
year are becoming quite low. There 
is likely to be good English buying 
wien the South American and New 
Zealand markets open. 

As prices are all high in the 
Colonial markets and as it is morally 
certain that South America and New 
Zealand will open strong it seems not 
unlikely that American purchases may 
be considerably restricted. For do- 
mestic wool this indicates a splendid 
outlook. The conservative coopera- 
tive spirit displayed on Summer Street 
alone prevents the wool trade from 
marking up values to a much higher 
level. 


\ ues 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
nding Oct. 1, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agriculture 
Department of 
follows, in Ibs. : 


Week 
Ended 
Oct. 1 1927 1926 
3,071,000 190,915,000 


Economics, 
Agriculture, are as 


Domesti« 


Foreig1 1, 029, 000 99,5 








Total 4,110,000 





290, 461, 000 288, 834, 000 

IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 1,039, 000 99,546,000 141,734,000 
PI ulelphia . 1, t 61, 028, 000 7, 286,000 
New York 1,580,0 43,013, 000 43. 346.,.000 
Total 3,851,000 203, 587, 000 ), 366, 000 


Market Less Active 


Buyers Waiting to See If Advances 
Will Hold 

PHILADELPHIA.—The market has 
reached a point that has been expected 
by dealers, prices which have advanced 
steadily and rapidly during recent 
weeks, having reached a point where 
buyers are becoming more conserva- 
tive in making new commitments. 
This is a natural development in view 
of the extremely active 
nessed so far this season 
of the advance in 
turers and 


demand wit- 
and in view 
Manufac- 
purchased 
and while 
abnormal 
consuming wools 
are now in a more inde- 
pendent position than two months ago 
when they had to buy quickly and are 
less anxious to follow prices further, 
especially in and territory. 
rom this it should not be understood 

at the market is quiet. 
lair demand 


prices. 

have 
large lines during this time 
they do not have 
been 


spinners 


stocks, 
having these 


ictively they 


fleece 


There is a 
dealers state they 
till are able to sell medium wools as 
uickly as they but 
terest is not as recent 
eeks. ~ 
There has been no change in the 
‘neral price level, dealers quoting 
bright quarter bloods from 45c¢ up, 
‘pending on the wool and whether 
e dealer wants to sell or to hold for 
gher prices later this year. This 
ice is now obtainable for best bright 


and 


active as in 


can be 


147, 100, 000 
16,000 141,734,000 


le het Tet a we 


fleece Wools in ‘quarter and_three- 


eighths although few sales at this level | 


have been reported. On the other 


hand, there is no tendency on the part 


and 
large 


their ideas 
it is impossible to secure any 
line of bright quarters at 44c. Vir- 
ginia medium have been sold 
at this level with dealers quoting sev- 
eral cents higher this week for 
light shrinking wools, one concern 
here stating they have a choice ship- 
ment of Virginia which they will hold 
for 48c. 


of dealers to lower 


wot | > 


these 


Fleece Prices Unchanged 


Fleece wools are quoted on a clean 


basis of 80c for quarters while best 
territory wools are quoted at 83c for 
quarter and 


$1.02 for 


g2c for three-eighths; 
half blood: $1 05 to $1.07 
for fine and fine medium and 
for strictly fine staple, representing 
no change from a week ago. There 
is a fair demand for French combing 
and medium grades in 


$1.12 


wools, 
although demand has been less active 
than during recent weeks. Buyers are 
more disposed to wait before buying 
further lines to see if the 
will hold as they 
enough for the 
will be nothing and possibly 
something to be gained by waiting. 
This 


these 


advances 
high 
and there 


feel wools are 


time being 
to lose 
conservative 


more feeling 


among buyers is also resulting in a 
slower market in pulled and scoured 
wools, dealers stating that, while sales 
are fair in spots, they are smaller 


than for an average week in Septem- 
ber. There has 
weakening of 


been no noticeable 
prices, ordinary B 
supers selling for 85c and C supers at 
: There has been a fair interest in 
AA wools and sales of this grade have 
been reported at $1.00 while 
lots bring as high 


See 
soe: 


choice 
as $1.08, 


Trading is less active than last week 
and sales are for smaller quantities, 


showing manufacturers are not antici- 
pating Noils are 
active and prices not as steady 
weeks 


goods orders. less 
as two 
although 
market level is unchanged, fine 
ing 82c to &5c¢ and domestic 


blood from 58c to 60c. 


ago 
bring 
quarter 


Brighter Carpet Outlook 


Carpet wools are quiet wa 
the sales being held this 
York. Reports at the 
week indicated a 
ing of carpets 


iting on 
week at New 
middle of the 
good volume of buy 


and rugs at these sales 


and at prices representing 3% to 5% 
advance over those for 
April sales. given manufac 
turers a brighter outlook for the 
and they will be 
book a larger volume of 
the sales are completed. 

are unchanged in 
dealer 


same goods at 
This has 
future 
able to 
orders after 
Carpet wools 
although 


confidence 


one 
a slightly 
weaker tendency in certain wools dur- 
ing the last week. If there 
any easier trend it has not been of 
enough importance to result in any 
material benefit to manufacturers and 
there has been no change in primary 
markets to expect any decided change 
either way during this time. 


price 
states there has been 


has been 





nominally the | 


or higher. | 
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= BS. RoyéSon(o. 


Ss}. Established 1868 
3) 
s/ Worcester, Mass. 


This is an Age of Specialization 


B. S. Roy & Son Company have specialized on 
grinding machinery for the textile industry since 
1868. The Roy organization is made up of 
specialists in the design and manufacture of grind- 
ing machines to meet the specific needs of this 
industry. 

In this 
definitely 


age of has been 
established that the highest efficiency 
comes from those who devote their entire attention 
to a particular branch of manufacturing and are 
able to accomplish more than those who must 
divide their 


specialization it 


energies. 
Card Grinders, Napper Roll Grinders, Shear 


Grinders, Garnett Grinders. 


—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——-CATALOG——— 


TEXTILE GRINDING MACHINERY 





“Wolmanized Lumber 
Does Not Decay’’ 


7 


You are not pioneering by 


using ‘“Wolmanized” Roof 
Planks. Germany has been 
“Wolmanizing” for twenty 
years. Investigate what 


‘“‘Wolmanized” Lumber would 
mean to you. 


American Wolmanized Lumber Co. 
7 So. Front St. Elizabeth, N. J. 
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NATIONAL DYES 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


ONSTANT development 
CC the Rayon Industry and 
the steady increase of the use 
of rayon in textile manufactur- 
ing has called forth an ex- 
tended line of dyes, in which 
this Company has been most 


active. 


The services of our Technical 
Staff are at the command of 
dyers and manufacturers hav- 
ing problems relating to the 
dyeing of this important fibre, 
or of fabrics composed in part 


of it. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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HE General Chemical 

Company product en- 
joys the preference of mill 
men because it is uniformly 
clean and of standard purity. 
Its regular use helps stand- 
ardize your own processes. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cabte Address. Lycurgus, N.V. 
BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 





—— 
INDISPENSABLE 


automobile is such 






















The 


impossible to imagine how the business world ever 


a necessity today that it is 


got along without it. 





So too, the special purpose 


j , and Olé 


are doing such service for hundreds of mill operators 
















in assisting to produce superior results in textile pro- 
duction that they are proving themselves indis- 
pensable. 











It is logical to assume that what these alkalies are 
doing for others they can do for you also. 





Ask your supply man 
for “Wyandotte.” The 
trial will cost you 
nothing. 





The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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british Dyeing Industry 

Census Report Shows 
Status 

\IANCHESTER, ENG. (Special to 
TextiLeE WortD)—The section of the 
Board of Trade Census of Produc- 
tion dealing with the bleaching, dye- 
ing, printing and finishing trades has 
now been issued and the main sum- 
maries are shown as follows: 


Present 





1924 1912 
Kind of Work Done value value 
Raw Cotton and Cotton £ £ 
waste (dyeing etc.)....... 160, 000 118, 000 
Raw wool and_=e silubbing 
(bleaching, dyeing etc.)... 767,000 312, 000 
Thrown Silk (bleaching, 
ad a 88, 000 135, 000 
Cottor yarns (bleac hing, 
dyeing etc.) .... 3,952, 000 1,937,000 
Woolen and Worsted Yarns 
(pure or mixed), alpaca, 
mohair and other hair 
(stoving, dyeing, finish- 
ing etc.) oaaees ; 690, 000 222,000 
Liner Yarns (bleaching 
iyeing, printing and fin- 
IRD. caaccsetscs i 5 228, 080 204, 000 
Jute Yarns (bleaching and 
SES cccavwsasenwewsiss 91,000 30,000 
Spun Silk Yarn (blea hing incl. with 
and dyeing) ... $7,000 thrown silk. 
Rayon Yarn, Threads & 
Filaments (bleaching, 
DEE SEB iidiccencncnues 328, 000 45,000 
Cotton Piece Goods. 
Bleached but not dyed 


or printed ....... 7 6, 
Dyed but not printed. ws 
Printed (dyed 
Finished only 

Woolen Piece 
Linen Piece 


553,000 
8,670, 000 
or not)... $340,000 
: , 243,000 
Goods..... 4,349, 000 
a eee 345,000 
Jute Piece Goods........ 


3,190, 000 
4,370, 00 
5,096, 000 
668, 000 
1, 966, 000 
203,000 


‘ 64, 000 36,000 
Silkk Piece Goods............ 482,000 236, 000 
incl. with 
Rayon Piece Goods 324, 000 yarn 
Knitted Fabrics—Ble ached, Not separ. 
Dyed ete.. 252, 000 recorded 
Hosier y—Stockinge— 
Bleached, Dyed etc....... 1,559, 000 352,000 



















































Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com. 140 —1 45 
iD ee eae 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp... 33%— 8% 
Potash, Lump ....... 2%— 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
ie Ree ee 5 — 5% 
Bleach powder, per 100 
tee 200 — 2 50 
Blue MEE 6cK5 60's: 5's 008 5 — 5% 
Calcium Arsenate tenn 7— Tk 
Ga, Lig. Cylinders. 54%4— 9 
SED <ck dna wre ® 6 ee bea 4— 4% 
Copperas, ton ......... 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 28 — 29 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 125 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot..... 9g— 10 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib.. 75 —115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 24 — 24% 
OO Re ee eee ‘ 25%— 26 
Yellow Crude ....... 244— 24% 
Hydrosulphite Conc.. 24 — 25 
Lead—Brown acet ate.. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) .... 133 — 13% 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 350 — ar 
P otassium—Bichromate. 8%4%— 85g 
Chlorate crystals..... T*%— 9 
Permangan, tech...... 14%— 15 
Sodium acetate ....... 41, — 5 
RCM RONERUR nc 06000 v0 6%— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%..... 150 —i1 75 
PE tle angie" pre: am 8s — 8% 
ee ore 38y%— 4 
Prussiate, yellow..... 12 — 12% 
Sulphide, 60% fused.. 3%— 4 
30% crystals.. Pee 24— 2% 
Tartar emetic, tech. 31 — 
Tin—Crystals ......... 44%— 45 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 19 — 19% 
,, Uxide, bbis.......... 66 — 67 
Pe TOON asc ce <p save 9 — 9% 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb? 3 37%— 8 62% 
Citric CEYBERIB .o6 ee ccs 44144— 45% 
Formic, Be ote ae 11 — 2 
ACHE, “HOGG 6 oi o'ss ces ce 5%— ¥ 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
_100 lb. in tank cars.. 95 — 1 00 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 
MOGCER. Canccne Faea as 5 00 — 6 75 
Pn ho hae ween 11 — 12 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton im tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 


Underwear and Fancy 
EOE | cacecceneessnecies® 122, 101, 006 
incl. with 
Rayon Goods not in Piece.. 184, 000 yarn 
Engraving for Calico Print- 
ing ; pase vaee ane 273, 004 93, 000 
Other work done........... 1, 094, 04 419, 000 
Total value work done £41 255,000 £19,733, 000 


The increase in stockings and socks 


bleached, dyed and finished is par- 
ticularly interesting. 
The figures given represent work 


done both on commission and by tex- 


tile spinners and manufacturers. They 
show the added value given to the 


goods by the processes and are ex- 
clusive of the value of the goods 
themselves. The net output of the 


factories 
the above 


and workshops covered in 
statement was £27,040,000 
in the vear 1924, that sum represent- 


ing the amount by which the total 
value of the output viz. £41,255,000 


exceeded the cost of materials pur- 
chased and used viz. £13,851,000 and 
the value of work given out £364,000. 

In addition bleaching, dyeing and 
dressing of lace and curtains ac- 
counted for a further £586,000 in 1924 
against £440,000 in 1912 


Change in Canadian Tariff 

WasHINGTON, D. 
coal tar dyes, soluble in water, hence- 
forth may enter Canada duty-free, 
under a ruling of the Canadian Board 
of Customs, Commercial Attache L. 
W. Meekins, at Ottawa, reports to the 
Department of Commerce. 


C.—Aniline or 


Aniline 


Alkalies 


Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... thg— . 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
ee See ees 5%— 6% 
Caustic, 88-92%..... Tk— 8 
Soda Ash, 58% light. 1 3874%— 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib.. 1 382%— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 he... 200 = 3 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
Brine an wha osc sae Ke 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib.. soe =~... 
Ms BER G6 v0 ease 90 — 1 6 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals...... 18 22 
Liquid, 51 deg....... 9 - 10 
Gambier, liquid ....... 11 — 11% 
Hematine, crystals..... 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... a ec 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
Seer s — 9 
oo re 14 - 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
eM ss cn ee bo ¥en s 7j— 7% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
CS Braie/a't Viatts woe 6 a8 6 - 6% 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
| ee 6 — 7 
Extract, stainless.... 11 — 11% 
Tannic Acid, tech...... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine.... 35 — 37 
| arr 14% — 15 
| F/R eee 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol, sub 
CE ese die eee wa 55 60 
IO. so 0b oe cee es 22 — 2 
Dimethylaniline ....... 32 - 34 
Metaphenylene Dia- 

RED cadacescceunsces 90 = 95 
Paranitraniline ........ 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3...... 12 — 13% 

Olive Oil, denatured, gal. 170 —1 75 

RING rive gntanee amie o's 9%— 10 
BE SUE Palas ccanwee 814— 10 
Stearic Acid, double 

NE ii.’ 00S aca v8 11 — 12 


and coal soluble in water, 
previously admitted free when 
in bulk or packages of not less than 
pound in weight. Liquid dyes 
have heretofore been subject to a duty 
ot 40% 


tar 
were 


dyes, 


one 


ad valorem. 


Exhibited at Chenin al Show 


Through an unfortunate error the 
following description was omitted 
from the list of exhibitors at the 
Chemical Exposition in New York, 


as reported in our columns last week: 


The Philadelphia Quartz Co. of 
Philadelphia displayed its different 
grades of silicate of soda, including 


silicates. 
was a 


liquid, solid and powdered 
An attraction at the booth 
called “The Silicate of Soda 
which charted the uses of 
Doucil, their water 
ing material, was also displayed. 
company exhibited sample 
Mineral Glue used for 
glassware and 
small sample 
which is a 
softener, 

Both 
sentatives of 


poster 
Tree” 
soften- 
The 
tubes of 
sticking china, 
other materials; 
cans of 


silicates. 


also 
“Britewash” 
silicate of soda water 
cleanser and soap-saver. 

sales and_ technical 
the company 
attendance at the booth. 


Chemical Co., ” Cleveland, 
Ohio, has awarded a general contract to 
John Dyer, Jr., Albany, N. Y., for a 
new two-story plant at Rensselaer, N. Y., 
reported to cost about $100,000, with 
equipment. 


repre- 
were in 


Grasselli 


Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood _ do- 
WI kits v0 vines atacere 455 — 5 
Dextrine-Potato ....... s — 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.... 377 — 4 04 
Gum, British, 100 Ib.... 4 02 — 4 29 
Sago flour ... iy 314 — 
Starch, corn, 100 1b... -- 297 — 8 22 
Potato PS 6%— 7% 
Moe eerie i acinick > — 9% 
bo aA —_—_— 9 
Tapioca flour ....... ° 314 — 51% 


Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors- 
Black (H-acid)...... 28 — 35 


o 
Black Columbia FF .. 50 — 60 
Blue, Me 6 ax deree- cs 24 — 82 
Blue sky, ordinary. a 80 
REPO EMSS os <6 wes dx 200 — 2 50 
ree, GOR, . 6k 668 os 225 — ... 
pine Sky, FF... . cs 95 —1 50 
Blue, Fast RL....... 190 — ... 
Blue, Solamine ..... 200 — ... 
Benzo Azurine ...... 56— 80 
SOON SE. nic ccae ees 40 — 60 
nc ciag at ee 70 + 90 
Brown, Congo G..... 8 — 
Brown, Congo R...... 80 — ... 
IN) Todo o's Selwiccas 60 — 90 
ee eee 65 — 90 
Orange, Congo ...... 60 — ... 
eee Ne Oc ccs 2 ee 
aL so — 90 
Te eee 400 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 B. 40 — 60 
Benzo Purpurine,10B. 125 —1 50 
meariet, 4 BA... scccs 150 — ... 
Bensiet, 4 BS... «ccc 210 — 
weamet, & Me... sac 215 — 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 165 — ... 
i 8 ee ae 110 —1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine. 60 — 1 80 
Yellow, Stillbene..... 900 — 95 

Developing Colors— 

cl Sl ee 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi ...... eo 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. ..... 250 — icv 
Orange, developed.... 250 — ... 
EOS 6 as ch cceee 100 —1 15 
med, Dev. 7 Bis... 22. 250 — ... 
Seariet, DOW. ccecces 250 — 


To Redye 3,500,000 Army Uni- 
forms 

Cuicaco, ILtit.—It 
here recently that the Rit Products 
Co. of this city, has been awarded the 
contract by the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master’s office at Washington, 
dyeing approximately 3,500,000 khaki 
uniforms of the army, which have been 
on hand since the World war. 


was announced 


for re- 


These uniforms were made by 
many different manufacturers, and 
each manufacturer seemed to have 


used khaki cloth of a different shade. 
The uniforms are of correct cut, and 
are practically as good as 
cording to 


new, ac- 
officials of the Quarters 
master’s Department at Washington. 
The only thing the matter with them 
is the varied coloring, which includes 
touches of vellow, tinges of 
brown, olive drab and mud color and 
dingy white after laundering. It is 
estimated that the stripping and dye- 


red, 


ing will cost the Government about 
25 to 35 cents a garment. 
Courses Provided for Dyers 


and Cleaners 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Headquarters 
of the National Association of Dyers 
& Cleaners have been moved from the 
Mills building this city to the new 
buildings of the Association at Silver 
Spring, a suburb of Wash- 


Maryland, 


Sulphur Colors— 


ir is tsk I er 
Blue, CRMC 6 oc cc cscs 90 - 95 
GOON Qoaevenas 50 — 60 
TE “ine Hawiew ile arnes 20 — 60 
MN 54 se reenaes sda 55 — 1 50 
Green, olive .....ee.s 25 — 50 
Waa ccmasords 455 — 50 
Basic Colors— 
SEE os sods we ed 90 — 1 00 
Bismark Brown ..... 50 — 60 
oy 40 — 65 
Fuschine crystals. 150 —1 75 
Malachite green. « 2 evw:. 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —1 25 
Methyl violet ....... 80 —1 15 
Rhodamine B. excone. 5 50 — 6 00 
SOEVAMIMNG oc cceccee 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — ... 
Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue bik... 35 — 60 
Napthlamine black, 

NMR da aie a cae 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol.... 275 — 4 00 
Alkall. IMG sc ccvccs - 825 — 3 50 
IMGIMOUINO kc onc ceens 75 — 1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

i re arr ae 75 — 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 3 00 — 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — 95 
Sulphone Blue R..... 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A....... 285 — ... 
Rescorcin brown..... 80 — 90 
Guinea green........ 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S....... ‘ 70 —41 70 
oe 24 — 30 
Orange GG crys...... Ce = sae 
Acid Fuchsine....... 80 — 20 
Azo eosine G......... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet....... 115 — 1 90 
WONG BOG Bik <tc twee 50 — 65 
BSG FORO ss sce case's 135 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellew, 3 G. 100 — 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow..... 135 — 1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz. Black B........ 200 — ae 
Diamond Black PV... 70 — on 
Chrome Blue Black... 40 — 50 
Chrome Brown...... . 60 — 1 25 
Chrome Green....... 75 — 1 50 
Chrome Yellow...... 45 —110 


Indigo— 


Synthetic 20% vaste. 144— 14% 
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Dves and Chemicals—Continued 


ingt em buildings house the 
Association’ once a school ro! 
dyers and cieaners, and a model dye 
ing and cleaning plant Thirty stu 


dents have enrolled for the first eight 


weeks’ course, which will commence 
Oct 17 

The objective of the National Asso- 
ciation Institute of Dyeing and 


Cleaning, as the school will be known, 
is to train plant managers, and others 
engaged in the trade who will return 
to their own plants qualified to instruct 
their staff, this 
an expert organization. The Institute 
will conduct five eight 
weeks’ duration 


building up in way 
classes of 
The re 
supported at 
the Bureau of Standards by the Asso 
ciation will be 


each year. 


search associates now 
transferred to the 


C. Hub 
bard is the director of the Institute. 


Institute at Silver Spring. C 


Represents Mathieson in N. E. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
New York, announced that F 
H. Lovenberg, formerly in charge of 
the St 


has been 


have 


Louis district sales territory, 


assigned to the New Eng 


land district sales office, Providence, 
R. I., replacing ( |. Clegg, whose 
resignation has been accepted 


New Textile Chemical Company 
Fernald & Philadel- 
me. Es 3; organized, has 


Jenkins, Inc., 
recently 
begun the 


manufacture of hydrosul 


phite, textile oils and softeners. They 
are also agents for The Fleischmann 
Co., manufacturer of “Diastafor.” 
Howard L. Jenkins is president of 
the company. 

Cornelius Casteline, formerly with 


Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N: J., 1s 


now associated with Fernald & Jenk 


ins, Inc., as vice-president. B. B. 
Fernald is secretary and treasurer. 
Exhibit Emphasizes Dye Sig- 


nificance 
\n unusual showing the 
economic significance of dyestuffs to 
American industries, is a 
the Du Pont Products 
lantic City this week. 
called “The 
Chis 


display, 


feature of 
exhibit at At 
The display is Color 
Box of 
carried out in the 


Industrv.” motif is 
decoration of the 
window \ large color box about five 
feet long and a foot in width rests on 
the floor. This box is filled with 168 
bottles, each one containing a differ- 
ent colored fluid. It is lighted from 
the rear and the effect is a striking, 
brilliant color scheme which serves to 
draw the attention of passers-by. The 
background of the exhibit is made up 
of gray screens with the names of 
all the industries which depend on dye- 
stuffs in black = 


dustries has a 


Each group of in- 


symbol indicating it. 
lor instance, there is a cut-out scene 
painter at work; another 


a hand press; an 


showing a 
shows a printer at 


other shows a, woman at a mirror 


typifying dress goods. The other in- 
dustries are also characteristically in- 
dicated. In the foreground is a large 
lump of coal symbolic of the coal tar 


origin of the dyes. 
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James Speed & Co. Returns to 
Former Address 

Speed & Co., dealers in ma- 
who, for the last three 
their 


James 
chinery, years 


have had offices in the Chamber 


Building, Boston, moved 
back on Oct. 1 to offces in the Citizen’s 
National Bank Building, 179 Summer 
Street, where they located for a 
Their tele 


same, 


of Commerce 


were 
number of years previously 


phone number remains the 


Textile Machine Works Starts 
New Apprentice School 
READING, Pa.—Textile 
Works has_ recently 
school for 


Machine 
established a 

students of 
various lines connected with the tex- 
tile industry. 


apprentice 


Che school was opened 
a short time ago and will be known as 
the Apprentice School of the Textile 
Machine Works. Associated with the 
latter concern, are the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills and the Narrow Fabric 
Co. at Wyomissing, together employ- 
than people. The 
Textile Machine Works are erecting 


ing more 4,000 
under one root 
in the United States and will shortly 
place this in operation. 


the largest foundry 
Thirty-two 


students will alternate between the 
class rooms and the machine shop and 
other parts of the plants. 


A New Plywood Company 

The Northern Maine Plywood Co., 
whose general offices are located in the 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass., is the 
name of a new corporation § recently 
formed for the manufacture of plywood 
box shooks. 

This owns vast 
timber land in the Aroostook section and 
controls 10,000 acres of the highest qual- 
ity of birch and maple from which their 
products are made. 

Their mills are 


company acres of 


located at Houlton, 
Maine, where the best of labor is avail- 
able and their shipping facilities 
from that point, both in the receiving 
of raw material and the shipping of the 
finished product, are ideal. The Bangor 
& Aroostook and the Canadian Pacific 
railroads are important adjuncts in the 
handling of their freight and shipments. 

The incorporators of the Northern 
Maine Plywood Co. are all experienced 
plywood box manufacturers Allan 
Quimby, the treasurer, was one of the 
pioneers in the veneer manufacture in 
New England and has_ headed several 
large and successful manufacturers. 

T. R. Winchell, president, has had 18 
years’ experience in connection with simi- 
lar corporations, most of them in a man- 
agerial position. He will make his: head- 
quarters at the Boston office and will 
have general supervision over the sales 
department and general conduct of the 
affairs of the corporation 

S. J. Antworth, 
in charge of 


who is 
the company’s mills, has 
also spent his entire life in timber opera- 
tions and has superintendent and 
manager of shook plants for many years. 


vice-president, 


been 


This company, with the experience of 
its officers, with its timber resources and 
favorable location is in a 
guarantee a satisfactory 


position to 
product to the 
textile mills of the country. 
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Specify 


RADIAFIN TUBES 


for air-heating and air-cooling units 


They have 6 to 10 times as much surface as plain 
tubes of same size and their use insures greater 
capacities with fewer tubes. 


to 6”—High or low pressure—Lengths up to 15 feet. 


October 8, 1927 


Plain or flanged ends—With or without headers—Quantity 
production. 


1158 Thompson St. 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO. 


—— See Aiso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CAIALOG——— 


Why Buy It? 


HY buy a mordant that contains 
water? Why pay this unneces- 
That’s the 
economy feature of our ANHYDROUS 
SODIUM SULPHATE. 


free of water .. . 


sary transportation cost? 


It’s practically 
991/,.% 


Compare it with crystal Glauber Salts 


mordant. 


. . . and you can see where the saving 


in money and handling comes in . . . 


Test this Anhydrous Sodium Sulphate 
in your own plant. Let us send you 


working samples. Write. 





E.& F. KING & CO. nv 


¢ 
’ 
¢ 
. 
¢ 


Office: 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


Storage: Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WYANDOTTE ALKALIES 


Pras 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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October 8, 1927 


Letters on French Tariff 
(Continued from page 26) 


produces silks and other fabrics of a 
quality and variety ample to meet all 
juirements of our people and there is, 
erefore, no cause for embarrassment in 
esorting to such measures as may be 
jecessary to insure just and equitable 
reatment of this country in international 
rade. 

While I make this statement to you 
because of a realization of my obliga- 
tion to give you all possible information 
which may be helpful to you in execut- 
ing the Government's policies, I shall 
most sincerely regret it if the necessity 
shall arise for resorting to such extreme 
measures in order to obtain satisfaction. 
| hope that the matter can be adjusted 
without recourse to such extreme’ meas- 
ures. Above all I wish to make it clear 
beyond possibility of misunderstanding 
that the American silk manufacturers do 
not wish to be put in the light of seek- 
ing to profit on this unfortunate con- 
troversy through the imposition of un- 
necessarily high duties from competing 
imports. We have always sought to be 
reasonable in our requests for protection 
and do not look for or desire excessive 
rates of duty upon imports. I am par- 
ticularly disturbed about this matter when 
it concerns a controversy between France 
and the United States, because of my 
long standing friendship for and interest 
in France and the French people. I 
should feel that it was a calamity if any- 
thing should happen to weaken the feel- 
ing of good-will and friendship between 
these two great nations. 





mo 


Yours very respectfully, 
C. CHENEY. 
* *k x 
From the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants 
Sept. 29, 1927. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

It has occurred to the members of the 
Executive Committee of The Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York that in connection with the current 
discussion of tariff relations between the 
United States and France you might be 
interested in an expression of our views 
as distributors for a very large propor- 
tion of the cotton textile mills throughout 
the country. 

The American cotton textile industry 
was never better equipped than it is today 
to manufacture, and distribute cotton 
fabrics in both the quality and quantity 


desired by the American public. This 
is true of fine fabrics for wearing 


apparel, of materials for domestic and 
home uses and of coarser fabrics for in- 
dustrial purposes. As a matter of fact 
in every department of the industry 
American cotton mills are so improving 
their processes, patterns and_ styling 
facilities as to make the American con- 
sumer of cotton textiles entirely inde- 
pendent of foreign sources of supply. 

We are in a position to assure you that 
if the supply of cotton fabrics from 
abroad should for any reason be cur- 
tailed the American users of these fabrics 
would suffer no inconvenience whatso- 
ever. From our knowledge of present 
manufacturing and distributing facilities 
in the American cotton textile industry 
we are confident that American mills can 
provide these products in such variety, 
style and volume as well as of such ex- 
cellency of quality as to meet any and 
ll requirements. 

Very truly yours, 
SPENCER TURNER, President. 
* Ok Ox 


From William Skinner & Sons 
Sept. 29, 1927. 
YEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I am interested to know that, owing 
the recent action of the French Gov- 
rnment in imposing discriminatory 
ities against imports from the United 
tates, the administration is likely to 
id it necessary to act under Clause 
317 of the Tariff Act which permits the 


TEXTILE WORLD 


imposition of an additional fifty per cent 
(50%) duty on imports from countries 
discriminating against the United States. 
I understand that this clause further 
permits the imposition of an absolute 
embargo in case the imposition of addi- 
tional duties fails to effect remedial ac- 
tion on the part of the foreign country. 

In case you should find it necessary 
to take action in order to secure an ad- 
justment of the tariff situation with 
France, | wish to inform you _ that 
America js now the largest silk manu- 
facturing country in the world and pro- 
duces silks and other fabrics of a quality 
and variety ample to meet the require- 
ments of our people. 

I make this statement to you as a silk 
manufacturer, but I wish at the same 
time to make clear that the American 
silk manufacturers have no desire to 
profit in this controversy, and that they 
still are reasonable, as they always have 
been, in their requests for protection 
and are not seeking excessive rates of 
duty on imports. 

While I feel that no unusual hard- 
ships would be imposed on the Ameri- 
can citizens who consume silk and other 
fabrics, I most sincerely hope that it 
will not be necessary to resort to ex- 
treme measures. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS. 
* * * 


From the Viscose Company 
Sept. 28, 1927. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 
It has come to my 
view of the 


attention that in 
recent adjustment of the 
French Tariff, which shows an obvious 
discrimination against goods from the 
United States, the Administration pro- 
poses to act under Clause 317 of the 
Tariff Act. 

If I recall correctly, 
mits the President to impose an addi- 
tional 50% duty on imports from a coun- 
try discriminating against the United 
States, and should this fail to*effect a 
remedy, the President may impose an 
absolute embargo. 

I am hopeful that it will not be neces- 
sary to resort to these drastic measures, 
but I want you to know that in case the 
present situation persists, thus making 
it necessary for you to resort to these 
measures, we have been producing in 
this country qualities and varieties of 
rayon yarn and products thereof, suf- 
ficient to meet the varied demands and 
aesthetic taste of American consumers. 
The production, from extensions already 
under way, will greatly-exceed the total 
imports of rayon to this country. 

I cannot see, therefore, where even the 
imposition of an absolute embargo would 
cause any undue hardship on the people 
of this country who use rayon and its 
products. 


this clause per- 


Respectfully, 
THE ViscosE COMPANY, 
(Signed) S. A. Salvage, 
xk ok * 


President. 


From Associated Knit Underwear Mfrs. 
My Dear Mr. Coo.ince: 


The reports in the newspapers 
regard to our tariff discussion 
France and the letters from trade asso- 
ciations to you on the same subject 
have been of interest to our association, 
representing eighty-five percent of pro- 
duction of knitted underwear in_ this 
country, and to the writer personally 

In our turn we wish to make known 
to you our ability to take care of the 
entire needs of the American consumer 
should for any reason importations of 
French underwear cease. 

Our mills make as fine a type of under- 
wear as is made in the world today for 
men, women, children and infants, in all 
types and materials, cotton, wool, silk, 
rayon and mixtures. 


with 
with 


Yours respectively, 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA. 
mS; Cooper, 
President. 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Shipping by Motor Truck — 


Let our fleet of sturdy, well-equipped trucks haul your yarns, 
fabrics, — whatever you handle . . . . A good number of southern 
New England mills have learned already what real trucking service 


really is... . Three offices. 


Hemingway Bros. Transportation Co. 


17-25 Swift St., New Bedford, Mass. 
Telephone 3638 


PROVIDENCE 


151 So. Water St. 
Tel. Gaspee 4522 


BOSTON 


Central Wharf, No. Side 
Tel, Richmond 4200-Hubbard 1124 


CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 


cones, sizes from 7 to 3 


0 cut, single or plied. 


Any kind of yarn, including rayon 


converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


WANTED 


to contract for 450,000 pounds of 
low number Bradford Spun yarn. 


Address Adv. 569, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER WE AVING OR DRESSING Position 
wanted by man 55 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on fancy woolens and ‘worsteds, cotton and 
wool blankets. Familiar with C&K automatic looms. 
Good recommendations. 

oO. B 923, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass 


OVERSE ER DYEING IN WOOLEN oR WORSTED 
MILL Position wanted by man 45 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on raw wool, woolen 
and worsted pe. dyes of all kinds including resist 
pe. dyes and worsted yarns. Familiar with Klauder- 
Weldon yarn dyeing and Franklin machines. Good 
recommendations, 

0. B. 927, 


Textile World, 


Boston, Mass 

SU P ERINTENDENT COTTON MILL 

OF WEAVING Position wanted by man 50 years 

of age, American; married. Worked on drills, duck, 

osnaburgs, sheeting, broadcloth, denims, chambrays, 

ginghams, etc Familiar with all makes American 
and English machinery. Good recommendations. 
0. B. 979, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVER 











OVERSEER WOOLEN OR WORSTED FINISH- 
ING Position wanted by man 48 years of age, 
American, married Worked on broadcloth, velour, 
bolivias, fancy cloakings, overcoatings, suitings, chin- 
chillas, stock and piece dye. Familiar with Parks & 
Woolson, D&F, and Curtis & Marble machines. 

Good references. 
0. B. 793, Textile World, 
SUPT UNDE RWEAR MILL FOREMAN FINISH- 
ING OR CUTTING. Position wanted by man 38 
years of age, American, married. Worked on men’s, 
women’s and children’s knit underwear, and men’s 
athletic, both light and heavy. Familiar with Union 
Special, Singer and Wilcox & Gibbs machines. Good 

recommendations. 
0. B. 820, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 
WEAVING IN 
MILL. Position 


WOOLEN oR 
wanted by man 50 
years of age, English, married. Worked on worsted 
and woolen men’s wear, bolivias. etc Familiar 
with C&K looms and Crompton looms. Good recom 


mendations, 
O. B. 821, Textile World, 


OVERSEER 
WORSTED 


Boston, Mass. 


J. BROADBENT & SON, 


Unionville, Conn. 


INC. 


Wool Spun Knitting and Mop Yarns 
First Class Garnetting Plant 
Custom Spinning & Garnetting Solicited 


Commission Knitting 


cloth on Philadelphia Jacquard machines 





by pound or yard, could use 50 to 100 

Ibs. daily. 
Address Adv. 621, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Textile World, 





SUPERINTENDENT THREAD MILL. Position 
wanted by man 60 years of age, American, married. 
Familiar with sewing threads of all kinds. Worked 
on Universal tubing, Foster Coner, Willimantic 
automatic winder and Willimantic & Luther Dressers. 
Good recommendations. 

B, 832, Textile World, 





Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN OR WST. MILL 
Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, English, 
married. Worked on woolens and _ worsteds. 
Familiar with Knowles, Whitin, Stafford and English 
machines. Good references. 


O. B. 714, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





SUPT. BLEACHERY OR FOREMAN IN LARGE 
BLEACHERY. Position wanted by man 4) yrs. of 
age, American, married. Worked on towels, bed- 
spreads, all classes of plain goods from fancy lawns 


to ducks, plush, corduroy, moleskins, etc. Familiar 
with ali makes of bleaching machinery. Good 
recommendations. 


O. B. 778, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass. 


ASST. SUPT. OR DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILL. 


Position wanted by man 24 yrs. of age, American, 
single. Worked on woolen suitings, cap cloth, top 
coating, plaid shirtings, ladies’ coat goods and 


mackinaw cloth. 
oO. B. 941, 


Good recommendations. 
Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. COTTON MILL. Posi- 
tion wanted by man 40 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on fancy shirtings, rayons, broad- 
eloth, ginghams, tickings, awnings, etc. Familiar 
with Saco-Lowell and H&B machines. Good recom- 
mendations. 

O. B. 373, Textile World, Boston, Maas. 





SUPERINTENDENT OF COTTON MILL OR 
OVERSEER CARDING AND SPINNING. Position 
wanted by man 46 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on fine and coarse yarn, filling and warp, 
also hosiery yarns, gingham, dimity, tire fabrics and 
sheeting. Familiar with H&B, Whitin, Saco-Lowell 
and Fales & Jenks machines. Good recommenda- 


tions. 
0. B. 366, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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The above represents a building of one story and basement, 
the main floor measuring 106’ x 260’, the basement 106’ x 76’. 
The plant is piped for heating, is lighted and sprinklered. There 
are thirty-six tenement houses, together with twenty-seven acres 
of land. This plant is located in the Piedmont section of North 


Carolina on the Sea Board Air Line. 


Please write or wire 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle—Mill Property Department—for further 


details. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FOR SALE 


A complete cotton mill located near Atlanta, having 5500 
spindles and 146 Draper looms; more than 125,000 square 
feet of space in good mill-constructed buildings included in 
this property; every facility for economical manufacturing. 


We have‘other cotton mill and industrial 
properties for sale. 


ADAIR REALTY & LOAN COMPANY 


Realtors 





For Sale 


Clark Cotton Mill consisting 
of 20,000 square feet of 
floor space, 10 tenant 
houses, 9 acres of land in 
the City of Athens. Plenty 
of hydro-electric power, free 
tax for 5 years. Address 


Cc. L. UPCHURCH & SONS, 
Athens, Ga 


For Rent 
with machinery set up within 
50 miles of N. Y. city. 
75 looms and preparatory 
equipment with power light 
and heat at Norwalk, Conn. 
Suitable to make _ ribbons, 


hat bands or 
row fabrics. 
possession. 


JOSEPH LOTH & CO 
117 East 23rd Street, New York City 


other nar- 
Immediate 








Atlanta, Ga. 


Bargain 


For Quick Sale 


Complete full fashioned hos- 
iery mill in Philadelphia 
equipped to make 1100 
dozen per week. Will buy 


all or part of production in 
grey from purchaser if nec- 


essary. 


speed. 


Address Adv. 613, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Now operating full 


Knitting Plant 
For Sale 


Complete Raschel Knitting 
and Winding, also sewing 
machines for sweaters. Knit- 
ting machines are equipped 
to make fringes, also cloth 
for sportswear. Very rea- 
sonable. Address Rayon 
Knitting Mills, Inc., 116 W. 
14th St., New York City. 





WORLD 


Cotton Institute History 
(Continued from page 19) 





the attention of a number of mills for 
some time there is a great need for 
the adoption of a proper system by 
many other mills manufacturing cot- 
ton textiles. Inadequacy of general 
knowledge and use of sound cost 
figures has been a major difficulty in 
the industry. ; 

Because the industry is so inher- 
ently complex and its products so 
diversified, the Institute works 
through group subdivisions of its 
members. These are organized ac- 
cording to type of products. For ex- 
ample, a large proportion of the manu- 
facturers of sheets and pillow cases 
are represented in the Wide Sheetings 
Group. Manufacturers of Narrow 
Sheetings which are used in other 
industries—-for bagging, oilcloth, arti- 
ficial leather, etc.—are included in the 
Narrow Sheetings Group. The manu- 
facturers of printed cotton fabrics 
used for apparel and for household 
purposes comprise the Print Cloth 
Group. Manufacturers of coarse 
cloth known as osnaburg which is 
largely used for heavy bagging and 
for such domestic purposes as towels 
and upholstery material are repre- 
sented in the Osnaburg Group. As 
rapidly as possible other groups are 
to be formed for other standard types 
of cloth. Each group has contact 
members through whom the Institute’s 
work in new uses, statistics, and cost 
accounting is coordinated. 

The Spinners’ Agreement 

One of the important achievements 
of the Institute has been with the 
spinners of carded yarn. This group 
includes those who make yarn for use 
in their own weaving mills as well as 
those who spin wholly or in part for 
sale to other manufacturers of cloth. 
Among these members and the dis- 
tributors of carded sales yarn there 
has been promulgated a code of prac- 
tice, setting forth a summary of im- 
portant points which have been agreed 
upon as sound business principles. 

Through the Institute, the industry 
has been able to make an important 
contact with representatives of the 
growers and distributors of raw cot- 
ton. It was realized that sound im- 
provement in manufacturing condi- 
tions necessitated a clear understand- 
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matters of common interest with th 
representatives of growers and shij 
pers of cotton. This Cotton Con 
mittee is authorized to confer as 
has recently with a committee repre- 
senting the American Cotton Grower 
Exchange and make for the Institut 
investigations and recommendation 
concerning matters of mutual interes 
to manufacturers and growers. 

The Institute also is working wit 
other organizations for a better um 
derstanding of problems in the distr 
bution of cotton textiles. Importan: 
changes in merchandising as reflecte 
in hand-to-mouth buying, new cha 
nels of distribution, and improve 
standards of living present a situatioi 
wherein manufacturers and merchant 
and other links in the chain of dis 
tribution have problems in commo1 
Representatives of manufacturing and 
distributing groups have already co 
ferred and arranged for a thoroug! 
exchange of views concerning the dis 
tribution of cotton textiles. 

It is a fact of profound significance 
in the industrial life of the country 
that such an important body of manu- 
facturers as those representing the 
cotton textile industry in The Cotton- 
Textile Institute have adopted these 
measures for their advancement. The 
effort bespeaks a new attitude of co- 
operation on the part of the industry 
in meeting new economic conditions, 
believing that the sum of individual 
advancement is bound to promote the 
progress of their entire industry, and 
thus be a general benefit. 


New French Hosiery Duty 


Tariff on American Stockings Much 
Higher Than Minimum 

The new French tariff imposes 
much higher duties on socks and 
stockings from the United States 
than from countries enjoying mini- 
mum rates. However, exports of 
hosiery from the United States to 
France are very small and a great 
amount of trade will not be affected. 
In 1926 our exports of hosiery to 
France totaled 6,563 dozen pairs, 
valued at $40,156, including 4,922 
dozen pairs of cotton, 1,752 dozen 
pairs of rayon, and 1,889 dozen pairs 
of silk. The rates are given below. 
Imports from the United States take 
the new general rates. 


FRENCH IMPORT DUTY ON SOCKS AND STOCKINGS % 


New Minimum 


New General Former rate for 1 


Class rates rates Goods from U.S.A. 
RMR tS ona ee 20% ad valorem.. 80% ad valorem . 38.25 francs per 
kilo. (With orna- 

Silk: mentation, 83.70 


Without ornamentation: 
Weighing more than 
500 grammes per doz. 
eh cna atch 
Weighing less than 500 
grammes per doz. prs.. 55 = francs 

dozen pairs 
With ornamentation... Same as 


above Same _ as 


90 francs per kilo 360 francs per kilo 51 francs per k1 


per 220 francs 
dozen pairs 


per 51 francs per kil 


above 68 francs per kilo 


rates plus 40% ad ratesplus 100° ad 


valorem 


ing of the factors governing the culti- 


Nation and marketing of the com- 


modity upon which the industry is 
based. To meet this need a special 
committee has been appointed to rep- 
resent the industry in discussions of 


valorem 


The Schwarzwaelder Co., Phil 
delphia, Pa. Contract for alterations ' 
this building has been awarded to H. M. 
Wilson Co., constructors, to cost $7,500 
They are spongers, examiners and 
rubberizers of textile fabrics, located at 
1017 Wood St. 


